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ENGLAND in (he time of the Saxons was divided into an 
Heptarchy, or seven kingdoms, in the year after Christ 527. 
One of these kingdcnns contained Essex and Middlesex, and con<- 
tinued about 281 years, during the reign of fourteen kings, the 
third of whom was Sebert, who ifirst built the cathedral of St. 
Paul, London, which had formerly been the ten^le of Diana* 
The ninth king was Sebba, who after thirty years Aa^eable reign, 
relinquished the €rown, and took upon him a rel%ious habit in 
the monastery of St. Paul, London, where dying, "^liis body was 
intombed in a coffin of grey niarble, and stood in ihe north wall 
of the chancel. of that Church, till the dreadful fire in 1666. 

About the year 873, the Danes invaded this kingdom, and got 
into London, making great spoil, upon which King Alfred who 
then reigned, compounded with them, allowing tnem a great 
quantity of land to secure the rest from plunder, and ruin; for 
we find these words, iii the end of the LawB published by this 
King, '^ Let the bounds of our dominions stretch, from the River 
Thames, and from thence to the Vale of Lea, even unto the bead 
of the same Water, and so forth straight unto Bedford, and finally 

S)iqg along by the Kiver of Ouse, let them end at Watling Street, 
ut so far were the D^nes from being satisfied, that they usurped 
daily upon other places, and infestM all the country, insomuch 
tha:t this undaunted King Alfred, was many times brought to such 
extremity, that he was forced to hide himself in the fens and marshes, 
and with his small company to live by fishing, fowling and hunting 
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of wild beasts for food ; and being one time entertained alone in a 
countryman's house, disguised in a very mean attire, as be was 
sittin/cr by the fire, a cake was baking on the hearth before him ; but 
the King being very intent in trimming his bow. and arrows, the 
countrywoman cominfip in, and seeing the cake burn, she furiously 
took the bow from hOn, and checking him as her slave, said, thou 
fellow, dost thou see the bread burn before thy face, and wilt thou 
not turn it, and yet raayest be glad to eat it Before it be half 
baked? little suspecting him to be the man that used to be treated 
with more dainty food. 

This worthy King Alfred more minding the benefit of his subjects 
than the majesty of state, disguised himself in the habit of a common 
harper, and went in person to the Dane's camp, who lay wallowing 
in wantoness and security; and being a very skilful musician, and 
poet, he added his voice thereto, singing songs of the valour of 
the Danes, whereby he had admittance into the company and banquets 
oftheir chief commanders and princes; and observing their carelessness 
and negligence, and understanding likewise their designs, he returns 
to his own poor soldiers, and tells them how easy it was to surprise 
their enemies, and thereby recover their ruined country : they beinv 
encouraged with the news, immediately fell upon the Danes in their 
camp, ai|d made a very^ ffreat slaughter; and pursuing their victory, 
they beat the Danes in allplaces, and at last followed them to London^ 
from whence upon his approach, all the Danes fled like wolves before 
lions. The inhabitants were very slad to see the face of their King, 
and he restored the city to its former liberty and splendor again, 
th^ Dains making their escape by shipping into France. 

In the y^r 9^, the Danes again invade England, and destroyed all 
places near the shore. Etheldred was then Kiii^, whose elder brother 
(called the Martyr) was treacherously murdered by the procurement 
of his mother-in-law; for the King being a hunting in the Isle of 
Purbeck, went alone out of kindness to see his mother-in-law and 
brother, who dwelt hard by, '>ivhere this cruel woman, out of ambition 
to brinff her son t^ the crown, caused one to run him into the back 
with a Knife, as he was, drinking a cup of wine on horseback at his 
departing, who feeling himself hurt set spurs to his horse, thinking 
thereby to get to his company, but the wound being mortal, and he 
fainting through loss of much blood, fell from his horse ; but one 
foot bemg entangled in the stirrup, he was thereby drkgged up and 
down through woods, and lands, in a most lamentable manner, and 
afterwards found dead, and was buried in the minster at Shaftesbury* 
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•Eiheldred if as then crowned King by Dunstan Archbishop of Canter-^ 
bury (though against his will.) For at his coronation, Dunstan in a 
prophetic spirit, denounced the wrath and indignation of God against 
the Kinff in these words; because, saith he, thou hast aspired to th^ 
crown, oy the death of thy brother, whom thy Mother hath murdered,, 
therefore hear the word of the Lord. The sword shall not depart 
from thy house, but shall furiously ra^ all the days of thy life, 
killing thy seed till such times as thy kingdom shall be given to a 
people whose customs and language the nation thou now govemest, 
know not. Neither shall thy sin, the sin of thy mother, nor the sins 
of those men who were partakers of her councils, and instruments of 
her wicked designs, be expiated and appeased, but by a long and 
most severe vengeance. 

. Which prediction was seconded by prodigies; for it is said, that a. 
cloud of blood and fire appeared after • his coronation ; likewise by 
the disastrous and miserable calamities that fell upon him and his 
bouse. This King \^s neither forward in .action, nor tbrtunate in 
any of his unidertakings, so that he was called. The Unready; he 
speiit his youth in debauchery and folly , his middle ace in carelessness, 
and neglect of his Government, maintaining dissentions and quarrels 
amongst his jown subjects; and his latter ena ill constant resistance of 
the blood-tliirsty Danes, who made continual havoc and destruction 
of his people and country (who had been quiet for twenty-two years 
before,) and therefore all these calamities were imputed to the mis- 
government of this unhappy Prince. 

The Danes perceiving the hearts of the subjects to be drawn from 
their sovereign, take the advantage, and landed in Kent with seven 
ships, spoiling all the country in one part or other* This they^ con- 
tinued for eleven years together, till at last the King, by advice of 
his lords, paid them ten thousand pounds, upon condition they 
should quit the realm : this senned for the present, but they returned 
year after year, and still obliged the King to give them more monev 
yearly, till at last it; came to forty thousand pounds a year, which 
emptied the land of all the coin, and the English were forced ip 
plough, and sow, while the Danes sat idle, and eat the fruit of their 
labours, abusing their wives and daughters, whereupon ^ they were 
called Lord Danes, (now Lurdains, signifying a lazy lubber. ) 

In this distressed state, the King thought of this expedient to be 
rid of them:, he.sent out several orders, and commissions into every 
city in his dominions, that at an appointed time they should massacre 
all the Danes thiat were amongst them. The day was November 13^ 
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lOQS. His command was accordiiifi^Iy performed, and that with such 
rigour y that in Oxford the fearful Danes , for refuge took into the 
church of SK Frideswide, as Into a sanctuary of venerable antiquity ; 
but they in fary, regarding neither place nor person, set the church 
on fire, wherein many Danes were burnt with dirers rich ornaments, 
and the library thereof utterly defiiced. 

At which time, it is said, King Etheldrcd himself was in Oxford, 
and had summoned a Parliament both of English and Danes to meet 
there, and he afterwards repaired the ruins the fire had made* In 
this massacre the Lady Gunhild, sister to the King of Denmark, and 
a continual friend to the English^ with her husband and son were slain. 
Upon the news of this massacre. King Swain with a great navy of 
Danes, land in several parts of England, and carries all before him: 
and other Danes with ninty-four ships sailed up the River Thames, 
and besieged London, and gave it a brisk assault, but the Londoners 
made sucn a valiant resistance, that they forced thetn to retire ; but 
however they' fell very severely upon Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire. ^ ' * ' 

These calamities were seconded with others as fearful ; for about 
.this time, the city of London was miserably destroyed, and defaced 
by fire whose beauty then chiefly extended from Lud^te, westward ; 
for that within the wcdls, where the heart of 'the city now is, was 
then neither beautiful nor orderly built. . 

And to add to these miseries, there was a dreadful sickness raging 
in London, and most parts of England, which was hitherto unknown 
in this kingdom,' which was a high burning fever, and the bloody 
flux; there was also great scarcity of victuals, by reason of an ex-, 
traordinary murrain, and death of all sorts of cattle ; and all these 
judgments were imputed to the King, and his abettors, Dunstan 
prophecy ing further woes to the land after his death. Though. the 
King made ^reat lamentation for the death of his brother King Edward, 
for which his Mother beat him so violently with a wsix taper which 
stood befpre her, that he could never after well endure the sight of 
a taper. 

In the year 1015, King Swain came again from Denmark, landing 
a great number of men in the River Humber, and conquered all before 
him till he came to London, and presently be^rt the walls with a 
close siege (Kins Etheldred being within) though Swain doubted 
not of carrying the city, yet he was mnch mistaken ; for the citizens, 
considering that they had the presence of their King with them, and 
that London was the eye of the land, grew thereupon very bold and 
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conmgeoiiB, beating the Danes from tbe walhr, 'and then sallying 
out upon them, slew them ,on heaps, so that Kin^ Swainiiimself iras ia 
great danger had he not desperately ran through the midst of his enemies' 
swords, and by fiiffht escaped, marching day and night in ^^at fear 
till he had got to tne city of Joath ; where Lthelmere Earl of Devon- 
shire, and his people submitted themselves to him; but this last 
overthrow, and want of victuals, caused him after he had received 
a sum of money to hasten into Denmark, intending to return with 

freater strength, which accordingly he did, and meeting with the 
in^lish utterly defeated them by reason of the treachery of some 
English who revolted to the Danes; so that the whole kingdom 
submitted to them, and London was likewise forced to comply witti 
the calamity of the times, wherewith unfortunate Etheldred being 
utterly dejected, sent his Wife Emma, and his two sons, to his brother 
Richard Duke of Normandy; and went himself into one of his ships 
at Greenwich and from thence to the Isle of Wight, where after ne 
had staid some time, he likewise sailed into Normandy to his brother, 
leaving the Danes sole masters of thd realm.. 

Awhile after King Swain coming to St. Edmondsbury in Suf- 
folk, thereatened to bum down the Church there, unless they would 
give him a great sum of money (having done the like in several places) 
which the inhabitants refusing to pay^ he went to disturb the bones 
of St. Edmund (so called) which while he was doing, he suddenly 
cryed out (saith the Historian) that, he was struck by St. Edmund 
with a sword, being then in the midst of his nobles^ and no man 
seeing from whose hand it came ; and so with great horror he three 
days after ended his life; but with his death died not the title of the 
Danes, who immediately advanced Ganutus the son, for their King. 

Soon after King Etheldred died also, and his third son called 
Edmund Ironside (of his ability in enduring labour) succeeded; a 
great part of the English both jfeared and favoured Canutus, and 
indeecl.out of fear favoured him, especially the Clergy,* who at 
Southampton ordained him their King, and swore fealty to him* 

But. the Londoners stood firm to Brince Edmund, and were the 
principal authors of his election to be Kin^; in revenge whereof 
Canutus who had besieged the city before the death of King £)theldred^ 
caused his ships now to be rowed and drawn up the Thames to the 
east side of the bridge, and from the River with a deep and long 
trench incompassed the city, shutting up all the passages in or out 
of it. 
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Bot ihe citizens made valiant resbtance, to ifhich the coming of 
their new King Edmund to their assistance, did much encourage 
them and disheartened the Danes, so that they now thought it hest to 
break up the sirge and be gone. And the sooner, tiecause King 
Edmuiia had sent a peremptory challenge to Caniitus, to meet and fight 
him in single combat; which be neither accepted, nor staid to try the 
fortune of the seige of London, but presently sailed down the Thames 
to the Isle of olieppey, where he wintered with his na^y and men. 
And in the spring he assailed the West of England, where the Danes 
were routed. 

After this at a place called Shcrostan in Worcestershire, another 
battle was fought, where the Danes were like again to hate been dis-- 
comforted; ^ich Edrick (an Englishman, but a traitor) perceiving,' 
he cut off the head of a soldier, whose name was Osmearus, who was 
like King Edmund both in hair and countenance, and shaking his 
bloody sword' with the gasping head, cryed out to Uie English Army,' 
fly, fly, ye wretches-fly, and Mt away, for your King is slain, behold 
here is his head, therefore seek now to save your own lives. 
' But Edmund having notice of this treacherous stratagem, hasted to 
rii^w .himself wliere he might be seen; whose sight so encouraged his 
men, that they had gotten that day a total victory, if night had not 
prevents them. The soldiers bent their bows against Duke Edrick, 
and had shot him to death, had he not avoided them. But Edrick 
ei^cused the fiu:t, as being mistaken in the countenance of the man, 
apd desirous to save the blood of the English; upon which false 
pretence he was taken into favour a^ain. 

Three da^s afterward both armies prepared again for battle, yet 
stood still without any skirmishing, only refreshing their wearied and 
tiled bodies^ and* burying those that were slain in tlie two days before. 
The night following Canutus in ^reat silence brake up his camp, and 
marched with all speed to the city of London, he having Conceived 
very great displeasure against the citizens thereof, and desiring ear« 
nestly to conauer that pla^, which was in a manner already beseiffed 
ter the Danisn ships. Next morning the centinels gave notice to tLiag 
Edmund, who was pteparin^ himself to battle, that his enemies were 
suddenly marched away: whereupon Edmund followed them with all 
Bpjeed, to prevent their designs, and soon arived at London, where 
with little difficulty he raised the seige, and entered the city in a 
triumphant manner. 

The Danes being thus discomfited, there was great bope of further 
success, and Edmund taking advantage of their fear, feu upon them 
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two days after at Brainford, and routed tliem with a «eat ilftiigUer, 
(though in passing the Thames there, he lost many of his men, who 
was drowned berore they could get ashore.) Upon this loss, the 
traitor Edrick fearing the ruin of the Danes, persuaded his brother-in- 
law King Edmund to come to a truce with Canutus, who kept it only 
so long till he had increased his forces, and then another battle was 
fought, wherein it is reported that Canutus lost four thousand Ayt 
hundred men, and King Edmund only six hundred. But Canutus* )a 
while after recruiting his army, Edmund marched toward him, who 
lay at Ashdone three miles from Saffron Waldeu in Essexj where a 
bloody fight ensued, and at first the yictory seemed doubtful on either 
side, till at last the Danes began to retreat; which the ever traiterous 
Edrick perceiving, he with au his forces revolted to the Danes, where* 
by they clearly got the day, and the poor betrayed English were • 
utterly overthrown. 

' There were slain of Edmund's Nobility, Duke Alfred, Duke God<- 
win, Duke Athelward, Duke Athelwin, and Earl Urchil, with 
Cadnoth Bishop of ^Lincoln, and Wolsey Abbot of Ramsey,^ with 
several other ot the Clergy, whp came thither to pray for the pre- 
servation and good success of King Edmund and his army . There are 
some signs of this battle in that held to this very day, divers small 
hills MiU remaining there, from whence have been digged the bones df 
'of men, armour, and the chains of horses' bridles. 

king Edmund being thus treacherously forced to quit the field, 
marched on foot into Gloucester with a very small army, leaving 
Canutus flushed^ with victory, who marched to London, and forced 
the city to submit to him, as well as many other great towns. After 
which he followed Edmund in the west, who seeking nothing but 
revenge, and had again raised a very considerable army, rescHving 
at once to try the utmost of his fortune. The armies met with a full 
resolution to establish one, by the ruin of the other. But a Captain in 
King Edmund's army proposed, that for preventing bloodshed, the 
two Jdngs only should fi^ht in single combat, it chiefly concemiiq^ 
them, or else divide the kmgdom between them. 

Whereupon it was agreed, that they should try their fortune : and 
the two kings in sight of both their arnaies, went into a small Island 
callod Alney near Glocester, encompassed with the River Severn, 
and being compleatly armed, they first assaulted each other very 
stontly . on horse-back, and afterward on foot. But Edmund was . 
strong, and fought for a kingdom; Canutus for honor: and the combat 
seemed indifferent equal, tul Canutus having received a dangerous ; 
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wound/ and finding himself overmatched in strength, desired to trelit*^ 
and spake thus to Edmund. 

What necessity is there (most valiant Prince) that me, for obtaining 
a title, should thus endanger our lives. It were better to lay malice 
and our armour a^ide, and condesceiid to a loving agreement, let us 
now therefore become sworn brothers, and divide the Kingdom between 
us, and keep such amity, that we may both use the others share as if 
it were his own, so shall this land be peaceably governed, and we 
jointly assist each others necessity. 

Upon this speecn they both ctist down their swords, and embraced 
as fnends, to the great joy and rejoicing of both armies, who stood 
doubtfully wavering before, betwixt hope and fear, as expecting their 
own fortunes according to the success of their champions. Thus was 
the kingdom divided between these two princes, Edmund enjoying 
the west part toward the Coast of France, and Canutus the rest. And 
thus was the Saxon Monarchy come to its last period, and the tottering 
Crown was soon after torn Jrom Edmund^s head : for Duke Edrick, 
a traitor in grain, being much in favor with both kings, yet to oblige 
Canutus, contrived the death of renowned Edmund, who going into 
a place of easement, was suddenly thrust from under the vault into the 
body with a sharp spear; which bein^ done, the villain Edrick cut off 
his sovereign's head, and presented it to Canutus with this flattering 
salutation, All hail thou now sole Monarch of England, for here behold 
the head of thy copartner, which for thy sake 1 have adventured to 
cut off. 

Canutus, though ambitious enough of sovereignty^ yet bein^ of a 
Princely temper, he was much astonished at this base and treacherous 
act, and vowed, that in reward of that service the bringer's head 
should be advanced above all the peers of his kingdom. Which 
hi^h honor, while this prodigious wretch greedily-expected (and 
indeed for some time, saith our author, he had some shew of favour 
ftom the King) he suddenly by the King's conmiand had his head 
struck off, and placed upon the hi^est gate of London, to overlook 
that great city. 

Canutus being possessed of half the kingdom by composition with 
Edmund, now after his death seized the whole, and that all things, 
as was pretended, might proceed with justice and concord, be called 
a council of the English Nobility at London, wherein it was demanded, 
whether in the agreement between Edmund and him, any claim or 
title to the crown had been reserved for King Edmund's brethren, or 
his sons. The English, who had paid dear for resisting the Danes 
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hiiheriOf and being afraid to provoke him, absolnteljr answered, no. 
And knowing that ptinces are generally appeased with flatterj, they 
offered themselves the oath of allegiance to Canutus, who bein^ a 
very wise and politick prince, had not abetter opinion of them for their 
fawning ; rightfully judging, that those who were false to their natural 

})rince, would never be true to him, nor his posterity, who were 
breigners^ 

Canutus being thus freed from all opposites. was crowned King of 
England at-London, in 1017, by Ebtane Arcnbishop of Canterbury, 
beinff the second King of Denmark of that name^ and the first of 
England, and the thirty-fourth Monarch of this lana. 

King Uanutus dying, left the kin^om of Norway to his .eldest son 
Swain, and England to his youngest, called Hardycanute, who being 
at that time in Denmark, Herold iiis eldest brother by a former wife, 
taking advantage of his absence, laid claim to the Crown, and enjoyed 
it four years, having neither wife nor child. 

After his death the English as well as Danes who had been for 
Harold, thought it best to send for Hardycanute and offer him the 
crown; who soon after came to London in great state, and was there 
proclaimed King of England, and crowned. He spent his reigti in 
nothing but doing ill. For no sooner had he power to command, but 
he ordered the b^y of his brother the deceased King Harold to be 
taken out of his grave, and disgracefully thrown into the river 
Thames, where it remained tiU a fisherman found it, and buried it in 
the church yard of St. Clement, commonly called St. Clement Danes, 
because, says some, it wafa the burying place for that nation. 

This Hardycanute altogether neglected his government, delighting 
in nothing but eating and drinking to excess, having his tables spreaa 
with fresh victuals four times erery day, which caused all manner of 
debauchery to reign among his subjects by his evil example, since it is 
natural for people to imitate the vices of their Sovereign. He died 
suddenly at the celebration of a marria^ at Lambeth near London s 
for while he was revelling and carousing in the midst of his cups, 
he suddenly fell down, without speech or breath; whose loss was 
little lamented by reason of his riot and excess, and the severe 
taxes he laid upon the people for maintaining his extravagances; 
yea, so far were any from /bewailing him, Uiat in remembrance 
of their freedom from the Danish yoke, he being the last King 
of the Danes, the common people for a long time after, celebrated 
the day of his death, which was the eighu of June, with open 
pastimes in the ^eets (as the Romany formerly kept their Fugalia^ 
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tift clmftiil^ out their Kings) which time b called Hocktide, or HeQX- 
lide^rignifyin^ a time of scorning and contempt, which fell upon 
the Danes- bj his death. 

Edward III. of that name, before the conqnest, half-brother to the 
dtoeased Hardy Canute, and son to King Ethelred, by Queen Emma 
his wife, succeeded him, and was called Edward the Confessor,, 
between whom and Godwin, Earl of Kent, there happened such dif- 
fSsrences, that they raised forces against each other,' and fitted out 
divers ships. King Edward appointed sixty ships for a guard to 
the Thames-mouth ; but Godwin oeing a man of yery ^reat authority, 
solicited the people of Kent, Sussex, and Surnr, to his aid, and entering 
the Thames with bis ships, inritad the Londoners to join with him, 
which th^y accordingly did, though King Edward were in the city ; 
so that without resistance, his navy came up with the tide to the south 
end of London 3ridge, and a yery great army attended to aid him on 
Southwark side. The nobility obserying the people to be divided ihto 
parties j and one Englishman ready to destroy another, they so pre* 
vailed' with King Edward and Godwin, that they made a reconciliation 
between them, and pledges were delivered for the true performance of 
the agreement. 

About this time, that is, in 1047, there fell a very ^p-eat snow in 
Januair, which covered the ground to the middle of March, so that 
most of the catde and fowl perished ; and the year following a strange 
and terrible earthquake happened, which seemed to rend the earn 
asunder, and suCh lightnings withall, as burnt up the corn growing in 
the fields^, whereby an extraordinary dearth and uunine followed. 

In the Year 1066, William the Concjueror landed at Pensey in 
Sussex^ and immediately sent a messenger to King Harold at London, 
whereby he claimed no less than the Crown of England, upon pretence 
of a donation from Kii^ Edward, deceased : and required that Harold 
ahould be a vassal to him. The messenger urged the same with so 
much confidence, that Harold in hb fury could hardly forbear (though 

S^inst the law of arms) to lay violent hands on the ambassador. And 
i^reu^n he returns a threatening message to William to depart imme- 
diately' back into Normandy at his utmost peril. He then proceeds to 
ttitii^r his forces, which were not so many as the expected, though 
dfVers noblemen, gentlemen and others, who were inflamed with the 
love pf the tights and liberties of their native country, joined with him 
16 k^p out thi^'dan^ous foreiff ner« 

'^ : HolrbVer^ ' King Harold wun an imdaunted courage, led his men 
into SUssel, against the earnest intreaiy of his mother, who endeavoured 
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to hinder lum^ and pitching his tents in a large fair plain, apt alK>y0 
seven miles from the enemy, he sent forth his spies for discoveiry, wba 
being taken by Dnke William, be ordered that they sboilld vieyy all 
his tents, and then sent them safely back to Harold. They commended 
William's clemency, and his srreat strength, but told Harold, that they 
thought all his army were priests, for their beards vrere all shared ; 
-whereas the use of the English was then to reserve the hair of the upper 
lip without cutting 

King Harold replied, they were no priests, but men -of greast cou- 
rage and valour, to his knowledge : he having been formerly in that, 
country. Harold was thereupon persuaded not to venture himself in 
the battle, but to go on to levy more, soldiers. And bis brother told 
him that William charged him that he had taken an oath to settle him 
in the throne; and, said he, thou knowest what oath thine own mouth 
hath made unto William, if it were lawful, and thou took it williagl7> 
withdraw thyself out of the field, lest for tliy great sin, the whole army 
be destroyed, for there is no power that can resist Grod. But Harold 
reproved his Brother for his freedom, and disdainfully undervalued th6 
strength of the Normans, and seemed to conceive that nothing which 
he did, being a private man, 'could now bind him when he was a 
prince* 

Duke Willian being now come into the field, and both armies teicing 
each other, as ready tor battle; to spare the effusion of christian blood^ 
he sent a monk as mediator for peace, offering Harold either to resign 
the kingdom to himself, and acknowledge him his sovereign, or to 
try the quarrel in. single battle, in the sight of both armies i ox lastly, to 
stand to the arbitration, of the Pope, * who should wear the Kn^Ush 
crown. But Harold being destined to destruction, would neither 
accept the counsels of his friends, nor the offers of his enemies, bat 
referred the decision to Heaven, saying,'.that it should be tried the next 
dav with more swords than one. 

Next day was the 14th of Ofbtober, which upon a credulous error h^ 
always held to be fortunate to him, it bei^ his birth day, atid therer 
fore -he greatly desfared to engage in fight. Hia soldiers likewise dream* 
ing of nothing but spoil and victory, ^nd that tbeix heads should be 
crowned with laurel, spent the precoling night in all manner of jollity^ 
banquetting, revelling, and -noise-; whereas on the contrary, the Norf 
mans wisely and seriously considering the great importance Of the 
work they were to engage in, appliedlhemselves to iheir prayem.and 
vowiB for the safety of their afmy, and^ita Tictoriong auccesiu Andja 
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the moming as soon as it yn» light, they were all in battle amy, and 
ready prepared to fight. 

Harold likewise with all expedition marshalled his soldiers, placing , 
the Kentish men in the ran (according to an ancient custom >^ith their 
heavy axes and halberts, the London and Middlesex men were in that 
squadron which he and his brother led. 

The Normans advancing forward, discharged a fierce volley of 
arrows, like a tempestuous hail, which was a kind of weapon the 
English never understood, and therefore thought their enemies had 
been in the midst of them already. Soon after, the battle began in 
•amest. King Harold, like an expert general, had placed his men in 
so firm a body, that no force -of the Normans could disorder their ranks, 
until Duke William used a stratagem, commanding his men to sound 
a retreat, and counterfeit flight, though he still kept them in good 
order. The English supposing the Normans to have been fled, and 
themselves masters of the field, carelessly broke their ranks, when 
suddenly the Normans came on again, and fell upon them before 
they could put themselves in a posture for defence, whereby multi- 
tudes of them were slain on every side, not being able to make head 
agaiii. 

Yet did not the English leave the field, but resolved rather to main- 
tain their honour in arras, and casting themselves in a round, they 
preferred dying for their country, rather than to forsake the standard 
of their King, and thereupon encouraging one another, they made ' 
resistance for a long time, but showers of arrows, like a mighty storm, 
fallinj^'amon^ them, one of them most fatally, and unhappily for the 
English nation, wounded King Harold into the brains through the 
left eye ; -so that falling from his horse, he was slain under his own 
standard, and an ambush of horsemen cut many others to pieces. 

Duke 'William fought so valiantly, that he had this day three 
horses slain under him, and King Harcrid shewed no less courage^ in 
killing many Normans with his own hands. The mother of narold 
named Tbyra, oflfered a great sum' of money for the Kind's body, 
which falling among such a multitude (it being reckoned that there 
died dbout -threescore thousand men that day) it could by no means be 
found, for it was despoiled otsll its royal ornaments by the plundering 
soldiers-: so'that King Harold lying stript, wounded, bemangled, and 
gored in his blood, could not be known from another man, till a lady 
named Editha was sent for, who for her extraordinary beauty was 
called Swan's Neck ; she having been very ihmiliar with him before he 
was King, knew some secret mark in his body, by which she discovered 
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him. After which the Duke freelj delivered it to his mother, and it 
If as buried in Waltham Abbey. 

This battle was fooght October 14, 1066, a doleful day of de- 
struction to the English, when the royal blood of the Saxons perished, 
who first divided this land into seven Kingdoms, and afterwards made 
of them t>ne ffiorions monarchy, not inferior to any in Europe; anil 
whose kinffs for valour and magnanimity, were ranked with the greatest 
in the world. But the over-ruling providence of Heaven, which sets 
up and pulls down at pleasure, was pleased at this time, for the sins* 
of the English, -or some other cause unknown to us, to put the scepter 
into the hands of another family,, and another nation. 

Morcar and Edwin, brethren to the unfortunate Queen, escaped by 
night out of the battle, and came to London, where consulting with 
the rest of the lords, they began to revive their hopes, and posted mes«« 
sengers from thence to raise new forces. And beotuse the English 
were struck into a dreadful astonishment at the news of this great loss^ 
they, to keep them from despair, sent them word, that the chance of 
war was uncertain, the number of the English yet manv, and there 
were commanders enough left to try another battle. Alfred, archbishop 
of York, being president of the assembly, verv courageously and pru- 
dently advised, that thev should immediately proclaim and crown 
Edgar Atheling the true heir for their King ; to which the Londoners 
and divers sea captains agreM. But the Queen^s brethren, and likewise 
the Earls of Yorkshire and Cheshire, being themselves ambitious of thd 
crown, thought their country was in such a deplorable condition, hin- 
dered this wise and noble design. 
' In the twentieth year of William the Conqueror, there happened so 

freat a fire in London, that from the west gate to the east, it consumed 
onses and churches all the way, and among the rest St. Paul's, as 
much as was combustible was burnt to ashes, and most of the principal 
cities in England were much damaged by fire. Other great calamities 
likewise happened, as burning fevers, murrains upon cattle, abundance 
'of rain, and water-floods, insomuch that the hills seemed to be softened 
to the very foundation, and with their fall overwhelmed many villages^ 
there was likewise such a dearth in London and England, that men eat 
horses, cats, dogs, and man's flesh. 

In 1077, upon Palm Sunday. about noon, a blazing star appeared 
nigh the sun ; yea, which is strange, tame fowls, such as hens, geese, 

?eacocks, and the like, fled into forests and woods, and became wild« 
'here was likewise a gteat frost, which lasted from the middle of 
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JVoyeiiiber to tbe middle, of March. There ivas also a great -vrind o^ 
Christmas dii J, accomj^anied with a terrible earthquake. /. 
• This King William seized all the lands between Baniet and London-* 
atone, whicn belonged to the Abbe j of St. Albans; and also all the 
treasure, chalices, and shrines of all the abbies and monasteries ia 
England.' He likewise laid great taxes upon the land, and caused ah 
exact survey to be taken of the whole kingdom : so that he knew the 
value of all the rents and profits of the lands^ and likewise x>f all cities, 
towns, villages, hamlets, monasteries, and religious houses,'causin^ all 
the people in England to be numbered, and their names taken, with aui 
account of what every one could spend in the year. After whi^h he. 
exacted six shillings upon every hide of land, which amounted to a 
Tast sum of money. The book which contained this actual survey ^ was^ 
called by the English Doomsday-book, and is kept to this day in the 
King^s Exchequer at Westminster. Yet he was kind to the Londoners, 
auflferinr them to enjoy their rights and privileges which they hnd ii| 
Edward the Confessors time, by the procurement of William, »Bi>hop 
of London, who was buried in St. Paul's church, and this epitaph put 
upon hia grave-stone in Latin and English : 

To William, a man famous in wisdom, and holiness of life, who first with 
St.- Edward, the King and Confessor, being familiar, of late preferred to be 
Bishop of London, and not long after (for his prudence and sincere fidelity) 
admitted to be of council with &e most victorious Prince William, King of 
England, of that name the first, who obtained of the same, great and large 
privileges to this famous city. The senate and citizens of London, of him 
hating well deserved hare made this. He continued bishop twenty years, and 

died in the year of Christ's nativity, 1070« 

These marble monuments to thee 

Thy citizens assign. 
Rewards, O Father, far unfit * 

To those deserts of thine; 
Thee unta them a faithful friend 

Thy London people fount), 
And to this town (of no small weight) 

A stay hoth sure and sound; 
Their liberties restored to them, 

By means of thee hare been. 
Their public weal by means oT thee 

Luge gifts have felt and found. 
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The nchBBy stock, 'and beatitj bniT«t 

Ooe hour hath them suppressed; 
Yet these thj Tirtnes and good deeds, 

With US for eyer rest. 

The Lord Mayor of London and Aldermen, upon the dajr of hi» 
coming into his office, used till of late days, to walk round the graye* 
stonef of this bishop, in remembrance of their former pririleffes obtained 
by him. And there was ah inscription fastened to a pillar near hta 

frave, entitled, « The Recital of a most woKhy Prelate's Remem- 
ranee," which was erected at the charge of Sir Edward Barkham, 
Lord Mayor, 1689^ which speaks thus to the walkers in St. Paurs. 

Walkers, whosoe're yon be. 

If it proTe your chance to see, 
Upon a solemn scarlet day, 

The City Senate pass this way. 
Their grateful memory to shew. 

Which they the reverend ashes owe, 
Of Bishop I^orman, here inhum'd. 

By which this city hath assnm'd ^ 
Large privileges; those ohtain'd 

By him,' w^en Conqueror William reign'd« 
This heing by Barkham's thankful mind renewed, 
CaU it << The Monument of Gratitude." 

King William brou^bt with him from Roan in Normandy, certain 
Jews, whose posterity mhabitioff in Londcm, and several other chief 
cities ; they were accused that tney used to steal Christian male child- 
ren frcrni their neighbours, which they would circumcise, crown witik 
thorns, whip, torture, and crucify, in mockery of our Lord Jeaoa 
Christ. 

William Rufus his son, appointed a disputati<m to be held in Lot* 
don, between the Christians and the Je:irs, butbefitre the day cam^ 
the Jews brought the King a present^ to the end the^ might be heard 
impartially ; Uxe King received theur gift, encouraging them to quit 
themselves like men, and swore by St. Luke's face, (his uamat oral) 
Thet if they prevailed in disputation, he would himself turn Jew and 
be of their religion. A youi^ Jew was at that time converted U$.ibe 
Christian faith,- whose father bdn^ much troubled at it, ha presmled 
the King with tlureescore marki, mteeating Jhim to peiauade h|» ion (o 
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return to his Judaism, whereupon the iOng sent for his son* and com- 
manded him without more ado to return to the religion of his nation. 
But the young man answered, he wondered His Majesty would use 
such words, for beih^ a Christian, he should rather persuade him to 
Christianity, with which answer the King was so confounded, that he 
commanded the young man out of his presence ; but his father finding 
the Kin^ could do no ffood upon his son, required his money again, 
nay, (saith the King) I nave tucen pains enough for us, and yet that 
thou mayest see how kindly I will oeal, you shall have one half, and 
you cannot in confidence deny me the other half, and so dismissed him. 
And now, as we are treating on the Jews, it may not be amiss to add 
all at once, what we read concerning them in this city. 

In the year 1235, the nineteenth year of Henry III. seven Jews were 
brought before the King at Westminster, who had stolen a boy, and 
kept him private from the. sight of any, but their own Nation, for a 
whole year, and had circumcised him, intending also to have cruci- 
fied him at the solemnity of Easter, as they themselves confessed before 
the King, upon which tiiey were convicted, and their bodies and roods 
remained at the King's pleasure. In the thirty-ninth year of this King, 
November 89, 109 Jews were brought from Lincoln to Westminster^ 
and there accused for crucifying a child of eight years old, named 
Hugh. These. Jews were upon examinarion sent to the lower of 
London; the murder being discovered by the diligent search of the 
mother of the child ; upon which eighteen of them were hanged and 
the other remained long in prison. 

In the reign of Henry if. the number of Jews throughout England 
was very great, yet wheresoever they dwelt, they were commanded not 
to bury their dead any where but in London, which being many times 
* inconvenient to bring dead bodies from remote places, the King gave 
them liberty to bury in the same place where they lived In the year 
1189, at the coronation of Richard 1% son of Henry II. at Westminster, 
a great disaster befel the Jews, for King Richard not favoring them as 
- his fiither had done, had given a strict charge that no Jew should be 
a spectator of the solemnity, yet several Jews (as though it had been 
Uie crowning of Kinir Herod) would needs be pressing in, and the 
officers appointed remsing they should enter, there arose a quarrel, 
which proceeded from words-to blows, whereby many Jews were hurt, 
and some slain ; and thereupon a report was suddenly spread abroad, 
that the King had commanded to have all the Jews destroyed ; upon 
which it is incredible what rifling there was in an instant, of the Jews 
houses^- and cutting their throats, and though the King signified by 
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public dedlaxation^ that he was h^Ujr.diapleas^ witf^VwlHit mn d^ne^ 
ydt there was no quieting pf the multif tide till next dnjr ; imd many of. 
.tbe.mutineeks weieafietwards^ punished bjl^ • - > :^ 

In the^rei^n qf Kiug John^ 19()2,^eat sxms gfrnotwy were.exacted 
and gatberea from thie Jews, amone whom there was. .one who would 
not pay the money charged upon him tiU the King caused one of his 
great teeth to be puUed-out every day . for. seven -days tc^ether, upon 
which he was at last compelled io give the King 40,000 .marks of 
silver^ that no more might be, pulled dut| "since he had but one left 
in his head. , • . . ;. .1 .; - 

King Heriry III. being very- pro Aif;^, was brought so law for want of 
money, that he was focced toborrow^'iiay almost be^ it of his subjects ; 
but the Jews who'' were ev^r exposed tb his will, feu the weight of his 
necessities, and one Abraham, a.Je%, m. London, being found a delin-* 
quent, was constrained to redeem hiinself.for 700 marks. And Aaron, 
another Jew, protested, the King since. his last beinff in France, had 
taken from him at several times, 30,000 marks of silver, besides 200 
marks of ^old given to the Queen. 

At anpther time this King Henry squc^ezed a sum out of the Jews, 
and theil let them but to fhrm to his brother Richard, for a considerable 
sum, wbich he payed him, and he was to make what more of them he 
could; he likewise built a church for converted Jews in London. It 
happened about this time, that a Jew fell into an house of oUce, upon 
Saturday, and would not be taken out on that day because It was the 
Jews' Sabbath ; whereupon the £arl of Gloucester said, he j^hOuld not 
then be taken out on the Sunday, because it. was the Christiaii Sabbath, 
so that when Monday came he was taken out dead. 

In the seventh year of £dward I. the Jews at Northampton crucified 
. a Christian boy upon Good-Friday, .but did not thoroughly kill him, 
for which fact many J^ws at London, were after Easter drawn at the 
borse/s tail, and hange<l. The same yc^ King/F)d^ard called m all 
the old money, and coined newy because it had been much clipped anfl 
defaced by the Jews, for which 897 were at one time executed ia, 
London. And in the eighteenth Tear of his. rei^n,. all the Jews were 
banished out of London and EngWd, there, being at that time above 
' fifteen thousand in the kingdom, who had all their goods seized and 
confiscated to the King's use, and only so much money > left them u 
would bear their charges out of. the kingdom^ .JBut bpforc: tj^is, Jie 
ordained that the Jews should wear a mark, or cognizance upon (nejr 
upper garments, whereby t9 be knawn> and restrai|ied Hieir e^Kcessive 
taking of us(ury« 

D 
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In the yaa 1656, Kreral proposal! were oudeto Olivor Cromwel by 
, HenasCeh Ben. laniel, a JewisE merchant, in behalf of the Hebiew ^ 
nation, for their fiee admiseioa to trade, and exerciie their religion in * 
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England ; and a conference was lield about it at several days at Wbite- 
hali, by dirers members of the council, and certain ministers of the 
most eminent then in esteem, and many arguments were urged, Bome 
for, and otbeis against their admission ; but those thfU were against it, 
lo far prevailed, that the proposals took no effect. 

And so much concerning the Jews. To return now to the series of 
the story, King William Kufaa was taxed with great prodigality, 
because when bis chamberhiin brought him a new pair of hose, he asked 
what they cost, andwas-told three shillings; away base fellow, quoth 
he, are these beseeming a King? bring me a pair of a mark. Hit 
chamberlain went, and bringing bim another pair, not so good as the 
former, and telling him they cost a mark, I marry, (saith the King) 
these are Bomethii^ like; and was beUer satisfied wiUi hearing what 
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tiiey cost, than mih seeing what tliejr were worth, and yet this was 
no disrepute to his wisdom; for 4o say truth, it is no defect of wisdom 
in a Kinff, not to know what his cloaths are worth. 

And though the Monks that wrote in those times, charge thb King 
with covetousness, yet by the following instance it doth not appear. 
For when two Monks came to court, and offered large gifts to out-Tie 
each other, in obtaining an abbot's place, ktely dead, a third monk,' 
who was verj sober and mean in attire, came with them and stood by* 
whom the King asked, what he would give to be abbot : Nothing (said 
the Monk) for 1 entered my profession to be poor, and have hitherto 
little esteemed the pomp ana riches of the world. Then thou art the 
man (replied the King) and art more worthy to be their abbot for thy 

Eoverty, than they for their presents ; and conferring the place upon 
im, checked the others. 

But however there arose a great difference between him and Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, tecause he required the bishop to give him 
a thousand marks for prefering him to that See, which Anselm refused 
to five, as judging it no less right to give after the preferment than 
before; but yet afterward offering five hundred pound, tne King refused 
to accept it. as being worth (he said) five times as much. Whereupon 
Anselm tola him, your Grace may have me, and all that is mine, to 
serve your turn in a friendlv manner; but in the way of servitude and 
bond^e, yon shall neither have me nor mine: These words so enraged 
the Kuig. that they could never after be reconciled. Anselm often 
threatened to go to Kome ; the Kinff told him plainlj^, he would not 
thurst him out of the realm, but if he would go without his leave, he 
would keep him out during his pleasure ; and besides he should carry 
nothing out of the kingdom witn him. Vet Anselm ventured it, and 
the King performed it ; for William Walwerst was sent to rifle him oi 
all he had in his passage to Sea ; neither was he suffered to return as 
long as the Kinf lived : during all which time the King took the 
profits of his bishoprick to his own use* 

This King enlarged the Tower of London, and compassed it with 
new walls ; he also buiU Uie great hall at Westminster, being 870 
foot in length, and 74 in breadth ; but thinking it too little, he intended 
to have built another hall^ which should have reached from the 
Thames to King-street 

In the fourth year of his reign, on St. Luke's day, so great, a tempest 
of wind happened, that above six hundred houses in London weib 
thrown down therewith, and the roof , of St. Mary-le-«Bow Church in 
Cheapside was blowti off| which with the b«uns*were carried into the 
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mt:h fffesd beighth, and in therfaU.^ix of tlte toniils^ bein^ 1^ feet l<»gV 
vereaiiven.so deep, into the ground <the staoeets not being then payed 
with stone) that not .above four foot, remained in sight, afid yet stood* 
in JBiich rank and order, as the workmen had placed . them on the 
church. 

In the ninth year of his reign^ a blazing star appeared, with two 
bushes or tails, and other stars seemed to snoot darts at each other. 
The last of his reign, the sea breaking oyer its banks, destroyed a 
Aiuititude of people, and overwhelmed the lands fbr sometime of Earl 
Goodwin-, in K&nt^ which are yet called Goodwin^s Sands ;, there was 
likewise a weU^that cast out blood instead of water for fifteen days 
tpgether, aiid great Aam^s of fire'were seen at divera tiitieB end places. 
! AU which plrodigies seemed to foretel the King's death approaching, 
for having kept his Christmas at Gloucester, his Easter at Winchester^ 
and hi6 Whitsuntide at Westminster, notwithstanding he was fore- 
warned by many signs of some great disaster, a^ in his dream the night 
before, wherein it seemed to him that the veins of his arms were bursty 
and abundance of Uood streaming on the floor. And of a certain monk 
Who dreamed that he saw the Kmg gnaw the image of a crucific with 
his teeth, and. that as he was about to bite. away, the legs of it, the cru- 
citvs with hjs feet spumed him down to the ground; and as he lay on 
the ground there came out of his piduth a flame of fire, with abundance 
bf^moket this last b^ingrtcdd the King, be made a tjest of it.^sayiiu^, 
(Well) a monk he 'is, and he can dream < only as monks do, that is for 
gttiris jforsiye him an hundred shillings, lest he think lie hath dreamed 
«hprontably« 

* But thcNigh he had these wamii^,- yet the day after Lammas he 
W0uld needs go a hunting in the New Forest, yet something resenting 
the many.:presagea, he* stayed within all the forenoon ; about dinner 
:time an artificer came, and brought him- six cross-bow arrowB, very 
stsoBg and sharp, four wiiereof he kept himself, and the other two he 
detiverf'd to S. Walter Tyrell, a knigbt Of Normandy, his bow-bearer ; 
laying, 'here Tyrell, take you two, for you know-how to shoot them 
<t<r'parpdKe;^and so having at dinner drank- more.libemlly than his 
ksiistom, as it welkin contempt of ptodigies^ and presagesy he rides out 
jibthe Siew Eorast, where S. Walter ./Tyrett shooting at a^ d^r, the 
arrow glanced against a tree, or as some say, grazed upon (he back pf 
'.ilie'd£r,l.aiid'%ii^ finiraid, struck ^ K&g in. the brea^, who 
^liastilgr^makiw otfa^^Diachlas stuck is. hiii Jl)od^, ;with ono only: groan 
ffelftjxioiiyn and died ; )0f which sudden mischance his foUowers having 
'mtiMf most 4)f them went away, and th^we |hat lemi^inad^ with much 
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lOlo/ j^at his MdAf put intd a collier's calt, which being draWfi iWithi 
ope lean horse through a very foul dirtj way^ the cart J[>roke^ ^|id thetev 
lay 4he spectacle of wordly glory all besmeared with his oirn. bUxMly 
and filthyly bedaub?d with mire^ till he .was conreyed to Winchester,^ 
where he was buried under a plain niarble stene in the cathedral; *'- 
King Henry the ls<r his brother, and the youngest son of William 
the Conqneror, succeeded him, though his elder brother Robert Duk« 
of Normandy was living ; .which caused. great wars, and disturbance. 
In hisiime, Anselm; Archbishop of Canterbury being returned, called 
a council of the bishops alLoncloh, wherein he offended bo(hlhe King 
and clergy, for he excommunicated all married priests, half the clergy 
ofEoglsuid at that time b^ing either married, or the sons of married 
prie&ts ; and dependiui^ upon tfie Pope^s.assistance, he deprived many: 

Sreat prelates of their promotions, because they 'were invested in them 
y the king, but they refused to resign thrm, since they had them by 
the dohatiim of their Sovereign, upon which Anselm thinking him« 
self luuch wronged, appealea to the Pope, and went to Rome in 
in person soon after » 

The King likewise sent Herbert, Bishop of Norwich, and Robert 
Bishop of Xitchfield, jiriyy Counsellors, and William Warwast, his 
procurator, as Ambassadors io Rome, and the last being a clergyman 
of a bold and daring spirit, he in debating his Sovereign's causeoefore 
the Pope and. Cardinals, with threatning language and countenance 
avouched, that tlie king his master would not lose his right in the 
Investitures of the church, though he lost his kingdom,- whereto Popf 
Paschal being upon his own dunghill, as stoutly answered, If thou 
saycst the King will ndC lose his dohiition of churches for the. loss of 
his kiiigdom, Know thou for certain j, that before God, .1 will not suffer 
him to. enjoy them without punishmei^tj and will venture my head 
thereupon. But notwithstanding these; great words against the King, 
yet the degraded abbots were restored again through the clemency of 
,the Papal See, which is never wanting to any, as long as the white and 
red make intelrccssion ibr them ; as the monks own words were at 
thatr time* 

Awhile after, Cardinal Cremensis came into England from th^ Pope, 
and calling a council in London upon the birth day of. the blessed 
Virgin, W made a solenm oration^ in praise of*virginity and chastity, 
and a terrible invective against' married priests, affirming it to be 
no less that. p^bfes^ adultisry. And to amplify thieir sin the more, 
he shewed ^hat great impiety it wa$ to rise from the* bed of > unlawful 
* lust (for so he tei^med .chaste iparriag^) and with polluted hands to 
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touch the sacrament of the body of Christ; jet but the very night- 
fbUowiiw. this holj cardinal was fuuiid in bed with a coaimon whorr, 
havi^ inmelf cotiBecrated the host that very day ; bo that he returned 
to Rome With miKh shame and but little «ucces8 in Ibe intended matter. 
Tea, Anselm himself, thr- most earnest in fuvoar of single life, did 
not it seems die a virgin, for else he would never in his wntinn make 
such lamentations for the loss thereof. Yet Anselm afterwards called 
another council at Westininster, where it was ordained, (hat priests 
should no longer be sufTcred to have wives, and that there should be 
no more selling and buying men in England, they being then sohi like 
horses or oxen. Yet King Henry afterward suffered priests to have 
wives for fines, or rather took fines of them, whether they had wivet 
orno, becanselbey might have them if they would. 

Duke Robert, his brother, hav- 

ing found that force would not 

prevail to settle htm in his right 

to the kingilom, he himself came 

over to King Henry, referrine 

both his duke' dom and hiuiseif 

and all differ- ences and de- 

bates to his will J I and pleasure ; 

bnt King Henry / \ scarce vouch- 

safed to speak | | to him, or at 

leasttomakehiml tan answer, but 

in a sullen hu- 1 'j mour turned 

away, and so ' f left him ; which 

scornful usage put the Ouke 

into such indig- nation, that he 

resolved upon revenge ; and 

returning mto Normandy rais- 

ed a great ar- my. But Henry 

knowing Robert to be a soldier, 

and considering his own «state, 

called the lords to^[ether to Lon- 

don, and there UUKE ROBJEIRT. tickled their ean 
' with this plea- sing speech. 

- ■ My friends, faithful counsellors,, and native countrymen, you know 
all undoubtedly, that my brother Robert was elected and called by 
God himself to be the fortunate King of Jerusalem, and how uhfortu- 
Dfltely, or rather insolently, he refused that sacred estate, whereby be 
is now most justly reprob^ed of God. You also know by many i^heE 
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experimentB/ liis pride and arrogances for being a man of a warlike 
humour, he is not only impadent of peace, but also earnestly desireth 
to trample upon you, as men of abject and contemptible dispositions^ 
and upbraid you for idle drones, belIy«eods, and ^hat not ? But I, 
your king, am naturally inclined to be botii humble, and peaceable, and 
lake delight in nothing more than in doing you good, and to maintain 
your tranquility, and antient liberty (as I have often swore unto you> 
and meekly and willingly to yield myself to 3*our ady:ces, whereby 1 
may circumspectly govern you as a clement prince. And to that end, 
even now, will I confirm (if your wisdom think fit) your over-worn 
and undetermined charters, and will corroborate them most firmly with 
a new oath and ratification. In the mean time all the laws which the 
holy King Edward, by God's inspiring did establish, I do here com* 
mand to be inviolably observed, hereby to move Vou to adhere ^tedfastly 
unto me, in chearfuily, willingly, and powerfully repulsing the wron^a 
ojSered me ; by my brother shall I say ? Nay, by the most deadly 
enemy, both to me, to you, and the whole nation. For if I be guarded 
with the valour andafi^ctions of Englishmen, I shall scorn the threats 
of him and his Normans, and count them vain and not to be regarded. 
With these fair promises (which yet he aflerwdrd quite neglected) 
he so won the hearts of the Lords and the Londoners, that they 
engaged to die with him, or for him, against any opposition whatever. 
D.uke Robert being gone, and Henry thus settled in the affection of 
the people, be raised a very great army, and accompanied with divers 
of the nobility, sailed to Normandy, where falling upon Robert before 
lie wks half ready to fight, obtained a compleat victory over him, and 
won Normandv, with the slaughter of ten thousand men, taking 
Robert himself prisoner; whom he brought over and conunitted to 
Cardiff (3astle in Wales, where he remained a prisoner till be died: 
vet had liberty of walking in the King^s meadow and pasture. But 
being wearv of this confinement, he endeavoured to make his escape, 
which the King being afraid of, ordered his eyes to be put out, which 
to avoid the deformity of breaking the e^e balls, was done by causing 
his head to be held to a burning bason till the glassy tunicles had lost 
the office of retaining the light. 

This, though it increased his misery, yet did not shorten his life, 
for he lived long after; in all, from the time of his imprisonment, 
twenty-eight years. And thus this great Duke, who in his birth was 
the joy of nature, in his Life was the scorn of fortune. And it is 
worth observing, that the English won Normandv the very same day 
fortieth year the Normans had won England. Such revolutions 
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of fortune there are in kingdoms,* and so lihstable is the state of all 
'worldly greatness. This Robert died ll31, and Hes buried at Glou- 
'tester. Ohe author writes. That King Henry sent according tb 
custom a robe of scarlet; and putting ii first on himself^, found that the 
capouch, or hood, (as the fashioh was then) was someWhEit too little; 
whereupon he said, cariy this to niy brother, his head is less thnii 
^mine: The messenger delivering (he robe, Duke Robert demaoded if 
any had worn it; and bein?told the King had first tried it on, and what 
words he had said. The Duke replied, I have too long protracted a 
xmise'rable life, since my brother is. so injurious to mej that he sends me 
his old cloaths to wear. And from that time he would never taste any^ 
food, or receive any comfort. 

This King Henry first instituted the form of the high court of pai^ 
liamcnt : for before his time, only certain of the nobility and prelates 
' of the realm were called to consuUation about the most important afiaini 
of state, he caused the commons also to be assembled, by knigbta, 
citizens, and burgesses of their own electing, and made that court to 
' consist of three estates, the nobility, the clergy, and the commons^ 
representing the wl^ole body of the realm, and appointed them to sit in 
several chambers; the King, the Lords, and the Bishops in one, and 
the commons in another ; and to consult together by themselves^ He 
established likewise several other orders, as they are used to this day. 
The first parliament that was so held, met at >Salisbury upon the 19th. 
* of April in the sixteenth year ot his reign, 1019. He forbid wearing 
of long hair, which id that time was frequent, according to the F^ncn 
mode. He commanded robbers on the highway to be hanged without 
redemption. He punished counterfeiters of money with pulling out 
their eyes, or cuttmg off their privy members ; a punishment both less 
than deatn, and greater. 

In this King's time Guymond one of his chaplains, observing that 
unlearned, and .unworthy men were generally preferred to the best 
dignities in the church, as he celebrated divine service before him, 
and was to read these words out of St. James, It rained not upoa the 
earth III years and YI rooitths, he read it thus, It rained not upon the 
earth L I. L ye^rs, and 5. h months; the King observed his reading, 
and afterwards blamed him for it, but Guymond answered, that he did 
it on purpose since such readers were soonest advanced by his Majesty; 
the King smiled, and afterwards promoted him. About this time, 
Thomas Archbishop of York falling sick, his physicians told him, that 
nothing would do him good but to company with a woman ; to whom 
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B0 anffwered, thai the reinedj was worse than the ilb^ute; and bd it is 
salkLdied a yirgin* 

Upon the tenth of October, the river of Medway, thai mds by 
ftocne^er, ftifed so df trater fot tndny milelft together, that in the 
Mdst of the channel ihit ^mdllest Tesseh dduld hot pasi; and the same 
day also ih the Thames, between the ToWer and London Uriclge men 
l^slded over on foot for the space of two days. A greaft fire happenecl 
in London which cdnsu^&ed a loh^ tract of building^ from Westcheap 
to Ald^te, aild Devefal othier great cities in England itefe likewisV 
bitrnt down about this time ; in the thiFteerith year of this RiAg^s reigiK 
Many prodigies were seeti, tt a pig was fartowed with a face like n 
child; a chicken was hatched with four legs, and the sun was so deeply 
e6iip^, that by reftjson of (he darkness, ifiany stars did plaiiily appear. 

This King left behind him only one daughter named Maud, who 
Could never come to be Queen, though born to a kirigdofti. She waa 
married at six yeaifs old tb the Emperor Henry the. lourth, and after 
his death, she wasagaiti iftarri^ to Fulk Dvke of Angou. Yet her 
father took much care to establish the -succession in her and her issuei 
and therefore he called his nobility together, and among them Dayid 
King of Scots, atid made them take their oaths of allegiance to her, 
and her heirs. This he did three years one after another^ wherein 
itothing pleased him^o inuch, as that Stephen Earl of filois was the 
first man that took the oath, because he was known to be, or It was 
known at leasts that be might be a pretender to th6 crown. But the 
King should have considered, that no oath is binding whefH the getting 
B kingdoih is the price of breaking it, and especially to StepbeA who 
^as so deeply interested. Yet providence could do no mbtej and the 
* King was well satisfied with it, especially whefi he saw his daughter 
n^other of tv^o sons; for this, though it gave him tio assurance, 
yet it gave him assured hope to have the crown perpetuated in hts 
posterity. 

Yet after King Henry was dead, Stephen ascends the throne, as 
b^ing Earl of BuUein^,. son to Stephen Earl of Biois, by Adekt 
daughter of King William the conqueror, and thotkgh there Were two 
before him, that is, Maud the impress, and Theobald his elder 
brother, yet taking hold of opportunity, while the other linf^red about 
smaller aifairS) he- solicits all the orders of the realm, bisfaopls, lords, 
and people to receive hinr for their sovereign: and SO upon Su 
Stephen^s day 1135, he was crowned KiAg at Westminster, afid to 
' ingratiate himself^ he eased the people of divers tastes and impositions. 
Yet Stephen was no sooner in th^ chair of state, bat Datid King of 
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Sc6ts entcTB England with an annj to defend the right of Maud, but 
he was soon compounded with, and so was Greoffirey Duke of Anjon^- 
Maud's husband. 

Soon after Maud herself comes into England, and was received, 
bj some persons for Queen; and Stephen nearing that some of her 
forces had besieged Lincoln, goes thither, where his army was 
overthrown, and nimself taken prisoner, and carried to Maud, who 
committed him to Bristol castle. And being flushed with success, 
she takes her journey toward London, and was there received joy- 
fullv, as well as in other places, where Matilda wife of King Stephen 
made humble suit to her for the liberty of her husband, and that he 
might be suffered only to live a private life. The Londoners likewise 
having received her into the city as their Queen, thought now (as 
subjects usually do with new Princes) they might have what they 
would reasonably ask; and therefore humbly besouffh( her, that the 
severe laws imposed upon them by her father, might oe remitted, and 
those of King Edward might wholly be in force. But slie rejected 
both these petitions, some a-iy out of pride, others say out of mistaken 
policy, as thinking it most safe to act matters of importance, not upon 
intreaty but.freely, and to govern the subjects with severity rather than 
mildness^ 

But those harsh and insulting answers slie ^ave them, were at that 
time very unseasonable, and though they might have been more proper 
in a settled government, yet in this her green and unstable estate, 
they gave a stop to the current of all her fortunes. For Matilda 
finding by this naw high the Empress's pulse beat, sent to her son 
Eustace to raise forces in Kent, since their suits must be only obtained 
by the sword. The nobles likewise, who set up King Stephen, finding 
themselves slighted,, and the Londoners being as much discontented 
as they, join with them, and contrive how to seize upon tlie Empress 
in the city, and so redeem Kin^ Stephen, to whom their affections 
were firm. Of which IVfaud having notice, fled secretly out of London 
.mnd went to Oxford; and from thence sent strict command that King 
Sjtephen should be laid in. irons, andnarrowlv watched, and fed with 
very mean commons; and sending to David King of Scots for assis* 
tance, they laid sie^ to Winche&r. 

Matilda, King l^ephen's wife, hearing of this,, she with her son 
Eustac^ and the assistance of the Londoners came presently to the 
relief ot the place, where a fierce battle was fought, and Matilda's 
party prevailed, and the Empress Maud to make her escape, was fain 
•to belaid upon a horse back like » dead corps, and so conveyed to 
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Glou'ceftter. But Earl Robert her Brother, disdaining (o flj, was 
taken prisoner, and used more hardly by Queen Matilda for her 
husband King Stephen's sake ; but a while after, whether by agreement, 
or contrivance, b«th Stephen and Robert ako made their escape out of 
prison. 

King Stephen being at liberty, seeks out the Empress, to requit the 
kindness she had shewn him in prison, and hearing her to be at Oz- 
ibrd, he follows her thither, and lays sie^ to the town, and brought 
the Empress to such distress, that she had now no way to save herself 
but by flight. But being a woman (whose sex hath oflen deceived 
wise men) she resolved once more to over-r^ch her enemy by craft-, 
since she could do it by force. For it being a very cold winter, the 
river Thames that runs by the walls of Oxford, was very hard frozen, 
and at the same time a tteep snow covered the ground ; Maud takes 
the advantage thereof, and clothing herself and four of her company 
in white linen garments to deceive the eyes of the centinel, she goes 
secretly in the night, out of a postern gate, and passing the frozen 
river, ran on foot through ice and snow, ditches, and vailies for five 
miles together, till she came to Abin^n, the falling snow beating in 
their faces all the way, and th^re taking horse, the same night got mto 
Wallingford castle. But though Maud escaped this present danger, 
yet it left such an impression of fear upon her, that she never 
after had a mind to^ appear upon the stage of war, but left the 
prosecution of it to her son Henry, who was now about sixteen 
years of age. 

And not long after, Eustace, King Stephen's son died, and being 
left destitute of issue to succeed him, he was the more easy drawn to 
conditions of peace: and so it was at last concluded that Stephen 
should hold the kin^om of England, and adopt Henry as his heir 
to succeed him. Tnis agreement thus made and confinned by par- 
liament, Henry accounted King Stephen ever after as his father, and 
Stephen, Henry as his son ; and well he might if it be true which som^ 
write, that Maud his mother, when' a battle was to be fought between 
King Stephen and her son. went privately to him, asking him, how he 
couM find in his heart to nght against him that was his own son? could 
he forget the familiarity he had with her in her widowhood. But 
however it was. King Stephen and Henry continued in mutual lov6 
and concord, as long as they lived together. 

In the eighth year of King Stephen, a synod was held in London, 
by Henry Bishop of Winchester : where it was decreed; that whoso- 
ever should lay violent hand upon any clergyman, should not be 
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finrgiyeti but by the Pope himself: atad (rom this time fbnrdrd, cterrj^. 
lyen were e^j^empt firom the power i>£ iht oiyil magistrate. In Ui» 
King's time there appeared two children, a boy and a ^irl, clad ia 
green, in a stuff anknowa ; of a straage laQgaa« aa4 diet ^ the hoy 
' being baptized, died shortly after, bat the girl lived to be. an old 
ii^oman : and being asked from whence they were, she aiiswered, they 
Vffsp^ of the land of St. Martin, where there are christian churc&eto 
erected, but that no sun did ever rise-u^to them ; but where the land is, 
or how she came hither she knew not. This story is related by many 
very credible historians, and if true, we may thereby learn, that there 
are other 'parts of the world than those which to us are known. In the 
fifteenth year of this King, the River Thames was so frozen at London, 
that horse and cart passra over upon the ice. In his time likewise 
lived Jphanhes de Temporibus, of whom it is recorded, that he lived 
three hundred and sixty-one years ; he was one of Charlemain the 
Emperor's guard, and died in the reim of Conradus the Hid. 1 139. 

After the death of King Stephen, Henry Duke of Anjou succeeded, 
according to agreement, by the title of King Henry the Second, and 
was crowned at Westminster in the Year 1I55. This King had very 
much vexation from Thomas Becket,' that proud and insolent Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a lx>ndoner by birth. The King requiring to 
have- it ordained, that the clergy who were male&ctors, shouUl be tried 
before the secular magistrate. This Becket opposed it, alledging it 
was against the liberty of the church, and therefore against the honour 
of God. Many bishops stood with the King, and some few with 
Becket : the contention grew long and hot. so that the King being 
extremebr disturbed, said on a time, shall I never be at quiet for this 
priest ? 1 f I had any ftbout me that loved me, they would find isome 
way or other to rid me of this trouble. Which complaint four of his 
knights that stood by, hearing, they presently went, to Canterbury, 
and finding Becket in the cathearal, they struck him on the head, and 
felling him down, killed him in the place. But this created more 
troume, for though with much intercession the Pope pardoned the four 
knights, being omy enjoined pennance to go on pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem. Yet the King's was more severe ; toi goin^ to Canterbury, as 
soon as he came in sight of Becket's church, alighting off his horse, 
and putting off his hdse and shoes, he went barefoot to the tomb ; and 
for a further pennance, suffered himself to be beaten with rods upon his 
bare skill by every monk in the cloister. • 

This King Henry first ordained that the lions should be kept in 
the Tower (u London. In tl^e tenth J^cur of his reign London Bridge 
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was new Imilt with tmhpt by Pdfeir of Colecburch) a prient. And in 
iiis^ twenty^-secoad year, after the fauodation of St. Mary Overy'f 
church, ID Southwarky the fitone bridge be^an to be founded, towards 
which, a cardinal and an arcUbifthop of (Canterbury gave a thousand 
marks. This Kin^ had many concubines, and among the rest Rosa- 
mond, daughter ofWalter Lord CiiSfHrd, whom he ke{S at Woodstock^ 
in lodgings, so eunoingly contrived, that no stranger could find th^ 
way in. x et Queen Eleanor did, by a clew of silk fallen from Rosa^ 
mond'ji lap as she sat t6 take the air, who suddenly flying from the 
sight of her pursuer, the end of the silk fastened to her foot, and th^ 
clew still unwinding, remained behind ; which the Queen followed^ 
till she found her whom she sought for, in her labyrinth.. So much ig 
the eye of jealousy quicker in finding out, than the eye of care is in 
biding. What the Queen did to Rosamond when she came to her, ia 
uncertain; but this is certain, that Rosamond lived but 'a short time 
after. King Henry had two sons by her, William called LongrSword,. 
Eart of Salisltury, and Jefiery Archbishop of York*. 

In the sixteenth year of hisrei^n. King Henry caused his eldest son 
Henry to be crowned at Westminster, by the hands of Roger, Arch- 
jbishop of York, and caused all the lords to swear allegiance to him, as 
having found by experience, that oaths for succession are commonly 
eluded, but oatns for present allegiance can have no evasion* At the 
feast of this solemnity. King Henry, to honour his son, would needs 
carry up the first dish to his table.. Whereupon Archbishw Roger 
standing by, and saying merrily to the new Kin^, what an honour is 
this to you, to have such a waiter at your table :^ he briskly replied^ 
why what a matter is it for him that was but the son of a duke to do 
service to me that am the son of a King and Queen.. Which the old 
King hearing, began to repent of what he had done ; yet he passed it 
over, and set the best side outward. 

This young King died before his father^ so that Richard the First, 
the eldest son then living, succeeded his fiither on the throne, and waa 
crowned at Westminster, 1 189* He drained great sums of money fr<Hn 
the Londoners, and made them recompence in firaachises and libertiss^ 
And indeed the laws and ordinances in his time were chiefly made dor 
the meridian of London. For whereas before his time the city was 
governed by Portgraves, this King granted them to be governed by 
two Sheriffs and a Alayor, as it is now. - And to give the first of these 
magistrates the honour to be remembered, the names of the Shqriffawere 
Henry Cornhill, and Richard Reyner; and the name of the first Lord 
Mayor was Henry Fitzalwin^ who coptinued Mayor during his life^ 
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nFrkich was four and twenty years; But Fabian, who was himself Sheriff 
of London, and therefore most likely to know the truth, affirmeth, that 
-the officers ordained now by King Kichard, were but only two bailifis^ 
and that there was no Mayor or Sheriffs till the tenth of King. John. 
But however the city now began first to receive the fornl and state of a 
commonwealth (saith the historian) and to be divided into fellowships 
and corporations, as at this day; and this privilege was -granted the 
first of Richard I, 1189. 

This King left no children behind him, that we have any certain 
account of, unless we reckon as a popish priest did, who coming to 
King Richard, told him, that he had three very wicked daughters, 
which he desired him to bestow, or else God^s wrath would attend him. 
But the King denying he had any daughters. Yes (said the priest) thou 
cherish (hree daughters, pride, covetousness, and leachery. The King 
apprehended his meaning, and smiling thereat, called his lords attend-* 
ing, and said, my lords, this hypocritical priest hath discovered, that 
I maintain three daughters, pride, covetousness, and leachery, which 
he would have me bestow in marriage ; and therefore if I have any 
such, I have found out very fit husl^nds for them all. My pride I 
bequeath to the haughty lemplers and hospitallers, who are as proud 
as Lucifer himself-: my covetousness 1 five to the white monks of the 
Cistercian order, for they covet the Devu and all : but for mv leachery, 
I can bestow it no where better than on the priests, and bishops of one 
times, for therein they place their greatest felicity and happiness. 

In this King's time, for three or four years together, there happened 
fio great a drought, that a quarter of wheat was sold for eighteen shil« 
lings and eight pence ; and thereupon followed so ^reat a mortality 
of people, that the living scarce sufficed to bury the uead. 

King Richard being dead , t he right of succession remained in Arthur, - 
son of Jeffery, Dukeof Anjou, elder brother of EarlJohn.: but John 
thinking Arthur's title but a criticism of state, and not so plain to com- 
mon capacities as his own, who was son of a Kin^ and brother to a 
King, ascended the throne as confidently as if he had no competitor, 
only Hubert, Archbishop of Canterbury, made an oration on his 
behalf, wherein waving the right succession, he insisted wholly upon 
the rieht of election by the people, whereby it would follow, that those 
who brought him in, might throw him out. Of which the bishop 
being told, said, he did it on purpose to cause King John to be more 
careful of his government, by making him sensible upon what an 
uncertain foundation his regality stood. King John took notice of 
vthis, but since it would serve his present purpose, he let it pass, 
Juiowing that his turn once served, he could afterwara carve out what 
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fitle he pleased, and so upon Ascension Daj^ 1199, he was crowned 
King, at Westminster. 

But Constantia, the mother of Arthur, applies herself to Lewis 
the French King, on behalf of her son, who promised his assistance; 
but yet afterwards a peace was made between King John and Lewis. 
After which, King John being at leisure, gave himself wholly up to 
pleasure, and committed many extravagances, which so mr dis- 
obliged some of bis lords, that they joined with the French King to 
assist Prince Arthur; but King John coming upon them unawares, 
routed their forces and took Arthur prisoner, who died soon aftier. 
The death of whom, and also of Greoffry Filz-Peter, who while the 
King lived, kept him in some awe, left the King at full liberty to his 
own wild desires.. For at the first hearing of Geoftry's death, he 
swore, by the feet of God, that now at length he was King of England, 
and with great rejoicin? said to some lords about him, now when this 
man comes into Hell, let him salute the Archbishop Hubert, whom, 
certainly he sbaH find there. 

After this the lords of the realm having often required their ancient 
rights and liberties, and finding nothin^^but delusions, they would no 
longer endure to be abused :~ but meetmg together, they consider of 
some remedy,, and conclude to go to the King themselves in person, 
and make their demands, producing likewise a charter, which had 
1)een granted in Henry the First*s time.. Whereupon coming to .the 
King after Christmas, lying then in the N«w Temple in London ; 
and acquainting him with their demands, he answers, that within a 
few days he will give them satisfaction ; and causeth the bishops of 
Canterbury and Ely, and William Marshal, £ari of Glocester, to pass 
their wotds for him that it should be performed. 

But the King never intending to dd as he said, fiills presently to 
raise soldiers; which the lords understanding, they all did the like:- 
and going to the Bishop df Canterbury, they deliver him a copy 
of their.demands, and require the King's answer ; who shewed it to 
the King, with a message of their resolutions, that, if he did notpre- 
sently seal the charter then delivered to him, they would compel him 
thereto with forcible entrance into all his possessions. 

The king being highly offended, asked, why they did not also 

require his kingdom, these their demands being grounded on no colour 

• of reason; and then swore a great oath, that he would die before he 

' woidd enshive himself to them by such concessions. The lords by 

this answer knowing what they must trust to, appointed Robert Fitz« 

water to be their general, whom they stiled, the marshal of GpdV, 
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tsmj snd hdky ehu^cli.. Then th^y besie^ NbrthtniMoa and 
Bedford, and toe governor of the last being a confederate, delivered it 
ftp to them. But tbe Londonersf displeased with the King for bur- 
Ihewn^ the A with taxes, not onlj admitted thetfo, but intitra them to 
criter U\6 cf^y bf night. 

' The lord» now bafvrngthis key of the land at their disposal, sedf 
«ttcli thteatenif^ letters and mess8^(«6 abroad, that f hey drew most of the 
nobility from the Kin^,. who beirrg at Windsor, providing an army ; 
and haying notice thereof, and that the Londoners were joined with 
thenf, be thought good to proceed rather by fraud than force ; and 
thereupon seods^ to the lords, thai if they would come to him to 
Windsor, be woirki grant their demands. The lords coming thither, 
htit in a military mannfer, for they durst not trust his word ; the Kins 
saluted them all iindly, and prdmised to give them satisfaction in aU 
they demanded. And so in a meadow between Windsor, and Stanes, 
called Ranniag Mead, and afterward Council Mead, he freely con« 
sented to confirm their former liberties contained in Magna Charta^ 
and Charta Forestse ; and likewise that there should be twenty-five 
peers elected-, who should have a sway in the government, and whose 
comiMnds all the rest of the barons were bouna by oath to obey, and 
be wan contented that some grave personages should be chosen to see 
it performed. 

mt tte next day, when it should be done, the King goes privately 
the nig&t before to Southampton, and from thence to the Isle of 
Wight, where advising with his council, it was concluded he should 
Kendto the Pope, to acquaint him with this mutiny of the lords, and 
reqiii^ his help, while the King in the mean time lived sculping up 
and down in corners that no man might know where to find him, or 
what k worse <as some write) roving about and pmctising pirax^y. 

And now the lords began to suspect fraud, when shortly after, the 
King's messengers, who were Walter and John, bishops: of Worcester 
a(nd NorWith, return with the Pope's decree, whereby the barons 
iSbarter was by definitive sentence cancelled and made void, and the 
kin^ and barons accui^ed, if either of them observed the composition. 
This decree the King, after lie had staid three months in t^e Iste of 
Wight^ coming back to Windsor, acquaints the Jords with,, but they 
aeeirsing the messenger for falsly informing the Pope ; and the Pope 
tkm for making a decree without hearing of both sides,, betake them- 
selves( to arms, and sw^r by the holy ^tar to be i^evenged for this 
injurious dealing. 
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_ finding ibe lords nothing inoTed upon the Pbpe's decrde^ 
tends againto him^ to acquaint him iv ith it; ifrho teinf mightily incensed 
to have his decree so slighted, adjudgeth the loras to be enemies of 
religion, and ^ives po^iier to Peter Bishop of Winchester, and the 
abtwt of Redding to excommunicate them, whereby all their lands, to- 
gether with the city of London were interdicted, but the lords still stand 
cm their guard in London, scorning and defying the Pope's censures ; 
and decreeing that neither themselves nor the Londoners should • 
observe them, nor the bishops dare to denounce them, alledging, that 
it did not belong to the Pope to deal in temporal affairs, since St. 
Peter received power of our Saviour only in 'ecclesiastical matters : 
and why should the Roman insatiable covetousness extend itself hither 
to us? what have bishops to do to intermedle in wars? such are Gon- 
fltontine's successors, not St. Peter's : whom as they represent not in 
good actions, so neither do they in authority. Fie upon such mer- 
cenary rascals, who having little knowled^ of ingenuity or art, being 
usurers and Simoniacks ; that they should dare by their excommunica- 
tions to domineer over the world. O how unlike they are to St. Peter, 
who have usurped St. Peter's chair. 

With these remonstrances the lords went resolvely in their course. 
In the mean time King John, with the assistance of some forces which 
he had hired beyond sea, had within half a year gotten all the casttes 
of the barons into his hands as far as the borders of Scotland ; and 
then he divided his army, committing one part to his brother William 
Earl of Salisbury, who was ordered to fall upon London ; and with 
the other he himself goes into Yorkshire, where most of the lords had 
estates, which he miserably destroys with fire and sword. 

The lords being distressed on every side, resolved upon a course nei- 
ther honorable nor safe, yet such as necessity made appear to be both, 
for they sent to Philip King of France, requiring him to send over his 
son Lewis to their aid, ana promisinj^ they would submit themselves 
to be governed by him^ and to take faim for their Sovereign. To this 
motion of the lords, King Philip was as forward as themselves ; which 
King John understanding, sends a^in to the Pope, requiring him to use 
his authority to stay the Kin^ of France from coming, li^o accord- 
ingly sent Cardinal Walloliis leeate, who tbreatenra the great curse 
in the council, on all who shoud join with those excommunicated 
persons, against King John, or should enter upon St. Peter's patri- 
mony. 

But King Philip replied, that England was no part of St Peter's 
patrimony, no King having power to alienate his kingdom, and John 
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especialfy, Mrlio^ being never lawful King, had no power to dKapose 
thereof; and that it was an error, and a pernicious example in the 
Pope, and an itching lust and desire after a new and lawless dominioft. 
His peers likewise swore by Christ's death-, that they would loose 
their lives, rather than suffer a Kiny^ of himself, or with the consent 
of a few flatterers, to give away his crown, and enslave his nobles, 
especially to the Pope, who ought to follow St. Peter's steps U> wia 
souls, aiid not to mecldle with wars, and murdering of men's oodles. 

Now the reason of the Pope's claiming England as St. Peter's 
patrimony, was upon the account of the resignation of King John. 
And though the Pope seemed now so zealous for the interest of King 
John, yet not above five years before he was as mueh bis enemy : for 
the Kin^ being incensed against the clergy,, and endeavouring to rectify 
some miscarriages about electing Bishops, &c. the Pope fearing he 
would intrench upon his privileges, used his utmost power against 
him ; forbidding mass to De said for some years, exconununicating 
and cursing him, and giving bis kingdom to the French King, and 
stirring up his own nobility against him, freeing them from their 
allegiance to him.' So that King John being encompassed with 
troubles on everv side, was compelled to submit to whatever the Pope 
would conmiand him i nay, he was forced to take off his crown, and 
kneeling on his knees in the midst of his barons^ he surrendered it 
into the hands of Pandulphus the Legate, for the rope's use; saying, 
here 1 resign up the crown of the realm of England to the hands of 
Pope Innocent the Third,, and lay myself wholly at his mercy and 
appointment. At whose feet he also laid his scepter, robes, sword, 
King, and all the ensignias of royalty. Pandulphus took the crown 
from Kin^ John, ana kept it five days: and the King giving 
them all his kingdoms to the Pope to be held in farm from him^ and 
his heirs for evermore, the crown was restored ; King John engaging 
to pay seven hundred marks a year for England, and three hundred 
for Ireland; half of it at Easter and half at Whitsuntide, as rent for 
the said kingdoms. 

. Biit this lx;in^ done out of force and necessity. King Philip it seems 
(no more than his own people) did not' think it of any value. Yea, 
Prince Lewis himself beseeched his father not to hinder him from that 
which was none of his gift, and for which he was now resolved to 

rnd his blood, and woula chuse rather to be excommunicated by 
Pope, than falsify his promise to the English barony. For upon 
their sending their le^rs of allegiance, confirmed with the hands and 
seals of all the lords, to implore King Philip's favour, and to send his 
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son, and desiring his son to accept of the crown', they received a 
present supply of French soldiers, upon their delivering up fifty 
jEnglish gentlemen, as hostages for the true performance of the 
contract. 

. King Philip therefore having his holiness's message with such scorn 
and contempt, so affrighted tne Legate with his stem countenance, 
Iftat he made all possible haste to be gone, asf fearine some mischief 
should be done him. And Lewis as speedily 4Bet foith tot England with 
Iris fleet of six hundred ships, ana fourscore boats, wherewith ar- 
riving' first in the Isle of Thanet, and afterward ffoing to Sandwich, 
tfie barons came thither to him, and joined with him. King" John's 
great navy wherewith he intended to oppose hi^, was driven South- 
ward by a. sudden tempest; and his soldiers were generally mer- 
cenaries, and more inclined <as it appeared afterward) to Lewis a 
foreign Prince than to 4iim ; whei«upon King John thought fit for 
the present to forbear battle, and went toward Winchester. 

In the m^an time Lewis had liberty to take all thereabout, except 
Dover castle, which John had committed to the valliant Hubert de 
Burs. Yet Lewis marched forward to London, where entering with 
a sofemii procession, and with the incredible applause of all, hje went 
into St. Paul's church, and there the citizehs of London took their 
oaths of allegiance to him. Erom whence he passed to Westminster; 
and there the lords and barons likewise swore. to be true to him; he 
fiimself likewise swearing, to restore to all men their rights, and to 
recover to the orowii whatsoever had been lost by King John. Tlien 
he chose 'Simon Langton, who had been lately disgracra by the Pope, 
for Ms Lord ChanceUor, by whose preaching the citizens of London, 
and the lords, though they were excommnicated, ^and under the 
Pi/pe's curse, did yet cele*brate divine service, add drew t)n Prince 
Lewis to do the like. Whereupon Wallo the Pope^s legate (who was 
now with King John) denounced heavy and solemn ourses throughout 
the kingdom, against the Londoners, especially ttgainst Lewis and his 
Chancellor by name. 

But Lewis went from London, and passed over all the country 
without resistance, but not without infinite outrages committed by his 
soldiers, which was not in his power to hinder. In the noiean time 
Kinc' John finding his enemies employed in the siege of Dover castle, 
and likewise Odiam castle, (wherein thirteen English men onlv braved 
Lewis and his whole army for fifteen days together ; nay, sallied out 
upon them, and takmg every man prisoner to the great admiration of 
the French^ they returned safely back again, and afterward delivered 
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up the ptftce upon honorable conditions. . Kms John thereupon gathen 
a rabble of rascally people about him, with whom he over-rans all the 
country, to the ruimng^ of the barons castles and estates in all places. 
And then marching from Lyn in Norfolk, on which place he.bestowe4 
his. own sword, a gUt bole, and divers large privileges in testi- 
fication of their loyalty to him. King John went with a full resolution 
(having now got a very great array together) to give present battle to 
Lewis; but as he was passing the washes of . Lincolnshire, which are 
always dangerous, all his carriages, treasure, and provision were 
lost in the sands, himself and his army hardly escaping^ 

The kingdom was now made the stage of all manner of rapine and 
cruelty, having two armies in it at once, each of them seeking to prey 
upon each other, and both of them upon the country, which the 
lords seriously reflecting upon, and undine likewise their faithful 
services to Lewis little regarded, since he bestowed all places that 
were conquered, upon French men only, they began to consider how 
th^ might free themselves from those cdamities. 

But that which startled them most, was, that a noble French man^ 
called Viscount de Melun, who was very much in esteem with Lewis, 
beii^ upon his death bed in London, desired to have some private 
conference with those English lords and Londoners to whom Lewis 
had committed the custody of that city, to whom he discovered. 

That lamentable desolation, and secret and unsuspected ruin and 
destruction hung over their heads, since Lewis with sixteen others of 
his earls and lords, of whom himself was one, had taken an oath, 
that if ever the crown of England was settled on his head, they would 
.condemn to perpetual banishment,, all such as now adhered to him 
sgainst King John, as being traitors to their own Sovereign; and 
that all their kindred and relations should be utterly rooted out of the 
land. 

This he affirmed to be true, as he hoped for the salvation of his now 
de]^arting soul ; and thereupon counselling them tiinely to prevent 
their approaching miseries; and in the mean while to lock up his 
words under the seal of secrecy, he sObn after departed this life. 

These dreadful tidings strangely amazed the auditors, and though 
many of the lords doubted whether if they returned to their allegiance 
toward King John, he would ever accept of their repentance, since 
they had so highly provoked him. Yet forty of them immediately 
wait submissive letters to the King, therein expressing their sorrow, 
and hoping that true royal blood would be ever ready to shew mercy 
to such as were ready to yield themselves prostrate to intreat for iU 
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Bat those fiolicitors for mercj came too late^ for King John) through 
Texation of mind for the loss of his carriages, fell into a hi^h fever, 
whereof within a few dajs he died. Though the manner of nb death 
is otherwise reported by other aathors, one of whom says, that he waa 
poismied at Swinshead abby, by a monk of that convent, upon the 
following . account ; the King bein^ told that com was very cheap, 
said, that it should be dearer ere Tonfi", for he would make a penny 
loaf to be sold for a shilling, at whidi speech .the monk was so of- 
fended, that he put the poison of a tocui into a cup of wine, and 
brought it to the King, telling him, there was such a cup of wine as 
he had never drank in alt his life ; and therewithal! dranJL first of it 
himself, which made the King drink more boldl v of it : but finding 
himself ill upon it, he asked for the monk, and when it was told him 
that he was lallen down dead, then (saith the King) God have mercy 
|ip<Mi me : 1 doubted as much. Others say. poison was given him ia 
a dish of pears ; and add, that this was juaged such a meritorious act 
that the monk had a mass appointed to be said for his soul for ever 
after, by his fellow monks. 

This King is charged with irreligion by the monks of those times,^ 
who did not love him, and therefore we know not how far they are to 
be believed. Ai>d amon^ other speeches, that having been a little 
before reconciled to the Pope, and idfterward receiving a great over- 
throw from the French, he in great anger cried out, that nothing had 
prospered with him since he was reconciled to God and the Pope«. 
And that at another time beinff a hunting, he merrily said at the 
opening of a fat buck, see this deer hath prospered, and how fat he 
is, and yet I dare swear, he never heard niass. He it likewise charr 
ffed, that being in some distress, he sent Thomas Hardington,. and 
lialph Fitz-Nicnols, knights, ambassadors to Miramimalim King of 
Africa and Morocco, with offer of his kingdom to him, if be would 
assist him, and that if he prevailed, he himself woukl become a turk 
and renounce the Christian religion. 

To this time the city of London had been governed by two bailiffs^ 
but the King in his tenth year, taking displeasure against them for 
.denying his purveyors wheat, he imprisoned them tiU thirtv-five of 
the chief citizens repaired to him, and acquainted him with what small 
store the city had, and how the conunons were" roEuly to make an insur- 
rection about it, be was then satisfied ; and likewise at their suit he by 
a new charter granted to the citizens to elect a new mayor and two 
sheriffs to be chosen yearly nine days before Michaelmas, which order 
hath continued to this day, though with some alteration as to time. 
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In this King'ft time likewise, five and thirty of the most stibslantial 
citizens were chosen out, and called the Common Council of the citj. 

In this King's time there fell hail as big as goose eggs, with great 
thunder and lightning, so that many men, women, aild cattle were 
destroyed, houses overthrown and burned, and corn in the fields 
beaten down. In 1902, and the fourth year of the reign of Kin? 
John, there b^an a frost from (he 14th of January, which continued 
to the 2Sd of Mardh, that the. ground could not be tilled, so that in 
the summer following a quarter of weat was sold for a mark, which in 
(he days of Henry (he second was sold for twelve pence, and a quarter 
of beans or oats for a groat; and why the disproportion in the prices 
is now so ffreat, (since the price of silver is much less altered^ for an 
ounce of silver was then valued at twenty pence, which is now valued 
at five sbillings) must be left to philosophers to give the reason : for 
since scarcity makes things dear, why should not plenty make them 
cheap? 

About this time fishes of strange shape were taken, armed with 
helmets and shields, like armed- men, only they were much bigger^ 
A certain monster was likewise found, stricken with lightning not 
far 'from London, which had an head like an ass, a belly uke a 
man^ and all other parts far difierent from airf other creature. 
And in another place, a fish was taken alive in the rorm of a man, and 
was kept six months upon land with raw flesh and fish, and then 
because they xould not make it speak, they cast it into the sea 
again. 

In the ninth year of King John's reign, the arches and stone bridge 
over the Thames at London was quite finished by Serle Mercer, and 
William Alman, then procurators and masters of the bridge-liouse, 
and soon after a great fire happened there, of which you have already 
an account. 

After the death of King John. Iiis eldest son Henry, being not 
above ten years old, succmled fiim, and was therefore very unfit to 

fovem in such a distracted time, when a great part of the kingdom 
ad swprh allegiance to Prince Lewis. However upon October 8th'. 
1216, he was crowned at Gloucester by the name of Henry the third, 
where besides the usual oath taken by all Kings, he did homage also 
to the churcli of Rome, and to the Pope Innocent, for the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland, and promised the true payment (>f the 
thousand marks a year, which his father had granted to the church 
of Rome. 
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And then William Marshal Earl of Pembroke was by general 
itonsent made protector of the realm^ during the Kins^s minorityw In 
the inean time Lewis, who thought himself sure* of the kingdom^ by 
the death pf King John, now hearing of the solemn crowning of the 
young King with such unanimous consent, he begins to grow jealous 
of the English lords, who indeed had some conflicts in their minds 
whom they should obey ; they, thought it ^reat ingratitude to forsake 
Frince Lewis,, whom thev themselves had invited to^come, and yet it 
seem^ extreme disloyalty to stand in opposition to Henry their 
innocent natural Sovereign ; but the discovery of Viscount Melun^ 
that Lewis intended to extirpate all the English nobility, and the 
curse of Wallo the Pope's legate against all who should join with 
Lewis, with divers other reasons,, caused the principal or them to 
shrink from Lewis and join with King Henry,. a» thinking no 
obligation so great as allegiance , many others staid with Lewis, as 
thinking none greater tiiai> an oath. 

And now Prince Lewis fearing that his enemies having gotten an 
head, aqd draw more forces together, staying himself in London, sent 
his Lieutenant with an army of twenty thousand to take in what town& 
lie could gpty some of which they took with small resistance ; but 
William Earl of Pembroke the protector, coming against them with 
an army, utterly routed Lewis, and took most of the lords that adhered 
to him prisoners; and though his father Phiiip sent him more forces, 
yet they were defeated at sea, so th^t Lewis upon payment- of some* 
money, and other conditions, returned into France, and Kin^ Henry, 
took an ()ath, and for him, the Pope's legate Wallo, and the Protector, 
that he would restore to the barons of the realm,, and others, his 
subjects, all their rights and privileges for lyhich the discord began 
between the late King and his people. And afterward he confirmed 
the two charters of Magna ^Charta, and Charta Forestas, granted by 
kis father King John. 

In the Xth year of King Henry's reign, and the XlXth of his age^ 
he claimed to take the government upon himself, and no longer to be 
under a protector,, after which there presently appeared the difference 
^between a Prince that is ruled by good council, and one that will do 
all of his own will, and take na advice. For thirteen years he was 
ruled by a protector, and then all passed as it were in a calm without 
noise, or clamour; but as soon as be took upon him the government, 
storms and tumults presently arose,, neither was there any quietness 
with the subjects, nor himself, nothing but. grievances all the long 
,time of his reigii. 
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For afl soon as he was cioifnied dgain^ he presently cancels and 
'aoinuls the Charter of the Forests^ granled m his nonage, and. therefore 
not bound to obsenre it^ and then makes a new seal, forcing all that 
had grants by the former, to renew them, whereby he got abundance 
of money. After which he goes oyer into France to recover his rights 
there: to which purpose he raises great sums of money from the 
Ijondonereredemptionof their liberties.* About which time Constan* 
tine Fitz-Amulf at^itizen of London, (upon a tumult which arose in 
the city at a wrestling, which he purposely appointed) endeavoufed to 
-set up Lewis again, and in the neat of the disturbance he treache* 
rously cried out Mountjoy, Mountjoy, God for.us and our Lord 
licwis. 

And though the mayor was a very discreet person, earnestly per* 
suaded them to be quiet, yet Constantine by his seditious orations, had 
made the people incapable of sooA council ; so that there was little 
hope of appeasing tnem* The Lord Chief Justice having notice 
thereof, presently raised forces and ehtered the Tower of London, 
and sent for the principal men of the city to come before him, who all 
disclaimed their beinf concerned therein, and charged Fitz-Amulf 
to be the chief author thereof. But he resolutely answered, that he 
had not done so much therein as be ought. Whereupon he was 
condemned to die, toother with the crier who published the procla* 
^nation, and his nepnew ; and was accordingly executed, though 
when he saw the hatter about his neck, be offered fifteen thousand 
'marks for th6 saving of his life. This execution bein^ done without 
noise, or the knowled^ of the Londoners, the Lord Chief Justice 
comes into the city, and apprehending several who were guilty of this 
tumult, he caused their hands acnd feet to be cut off, for a terror to the 
rest, and then set them at liberty. The Kine likewise deposed 
eeveral of the magistrates, but afterwards finding that the baser sort of 
people only were concerned in (he disorder, he thereupon was recon« 
ciled to the city. 

About this time an execrable impostor was brought before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury , who observing how easily the people were 
deluded in those times of darkness and superstition, he impudently 
caused himself to be wounded in his hands, feet, and sides, that by 
the resemUance of these bloody impressions, he might be acknow- 
ledged for their very Saviour: who was thereupon deservedly immured 
up oetween four walls ; and with him a wretched woman, who pre- 
tended to be Mary the mother of this Christ ; and some say another 
who caUed herself Mary Magdalen tiiis punishment being ^thought 
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most fit for such miscreants, as monsters too impioas, and unworthy 
to die by human hands, though it is very remarJLable, that this man 
should have such a severe judgment at Oxford, and yet St. Francis, 
who was guilty of the same imposture, as to the wounds of Christ, 
though not th^ name, should soon after be canonized at Rome for the 
chief of Saints ; and perhaps if this monster had been at Rome, ho 
had been likewise sainted; and if Saint Francis had been at Oxford 
he had been immured. 

King Henry returning from France, brought orer many Frenchmen 
With him, which ha puts in places of trust and profit, and removes 
and fines his old officers. The lords could no longer endure so many 
indignities, to see themselves slighted and strangers advanced ; their 
persons likewise exposed to danger, and their estates to rutn, for which 
they could find no remedy but the king's confirming their charter of 
liberties, wherein it is strange to see upon what different grounds the 
kin^ and the lords went. It seems the King thought, that to confirm 
their charter, was to make himself less than a King; and' the lords 
thought, as long as that was denied, they were no better tfian slaves^ 
and as the King could endure no diminution, so the lords could endure 
no slavery. But the King mi^ht keep his own with sitting still; and 
the lords could not recover their own but by motion. 

And hereupon they confederated together, the chief among tlienr 
being Richard, the brother of William^ late protector, and now Earl 
Marshal, who repair to the King, and boldly tell him of his faults, 
and requires satisfaction. Whereupon the King presently sends for 
whole Icffions of Frenchmen over, and withal summons a parliament 
at Oxford, whither the lords refuse to come. After this a parliament 
is called at Westminster, whither they likewise refuse to come^ unless 
the King would remove the Bishop of Winchester, and the French from 
the court ; and more than this, they send him word, that unless he 
did this, they would expel both himself, and his evil counsellors out - 
of the land, and create a new King. 

Upon this threatning, pledges are required of the nobility for securing- 
their allegiance : and writs are sent out to all who held by knights 
service, to repair to the King by a certain day, which the £arl 
Marshal and his associates refusing, the King, without the judgment of 
the court and his peer^, caused them to be proclaimed out-laws, and* 
seized upon all their lands, which he gives to the Frenchmen, and 
directs i>ut- writs to attach their bodies wherever found. Upon which 
some of the confederate lords went over to the King, ana the £arl 
Marshal is persuaded to do the same^ which he lefusiDg^ a design is- 
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laid to draw him over into Ireland to defend his estate tliefe^vWhicll 
was sf ized upon by the Ki^,; where beinff clrciunye^ited by treachery* 
he lost his liJbw Yet the King disavows being concerned therein, and 
laj[s t^e Ifault upon his. officers. An easy way (sailh, the histotian) 
for princes never to be Ipund in any fault. 

A.ifer this tJie lords went into Wales, and joined with Prince 
Llewellin :• wliither also came Hubert de Bur^, Earl of Kent* Here* 
upon the King is advised to^ go himself thither ; who complained, that 
he was not able in regard othis wants, saying, that his treasurers told 
hioi) all the T^nfs of his exchequer would scarce maintain him in 
clothes, victuals, and alms : Whereupon some of his lords answered, 
that he might thank himselF, if be were poor, since he gave so much 
of his, revenue to his favourites,, and had so far alienated his lands, that 
he was only a king in name, rather than for his estate ; though his 
anceftoi^s were magnificent princes, wjxo abounded in all wordly glory 
and wealth, and had heaped up vast treasures, only by the rents and 

I>rofits of th^ kingdom. The king being stung with this just xepre- 
tension, begs^n by their advice, to caH his sheriffs, bailifis, and other 
officers to a strict account, and -squeezed great sums of money out 
of then), forcing Ralph Briton, his lord treasurer, to pay him a thou- 
sand pounds, and other very considerable sun&s, whereby he at this 
time Ailed his coffers. ^ 

Aft(^r two years affliction, a parliament is called at Westminster, 
wherein the bishops admonish^ the King^ by his father's example, to 
be at pear« and unity with his people, ^nd remove from him straiL^^rjs^ 
and to govern the kingdom by natives of the realm, and by the taws, 
otiierwise they would pKoceed .by. ecclesiastical, censure lioth against 
himself, aiid his counsellors. The King seeing no way to subsist, but 
by temporizing, removes all strangers from about him, 'calls his new 
officers to account, and restores. the lords to their places and pos- 
sessiops.. 

Soon after another parliament is called, which the King would have 
to -sit in the Tower, whither the lords refusing to come, a place of 
moje ffeedom is . appointed,- in .which parliament the sheriffs are 
rempved for corruption, and the King would have, taken the great 
seal from the Bishop of Chichester, who. refused to deliver it, as. 
having received it frppi the Con^mon Coungil of the kingdom. 

In the twenty^first year of th.is, King's reign, another parlia^nent 
is caUed at London, whc^re the King requires a great sum. of ^oney, 
which l)^i9g directly opposed) the Kinff promiseth by path, never, 
imoi^e tQ injure ithis. A^bilit^^ .sp they .^outd but r^Ueye him at pr^sent^ 
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andflmf he mrcniM vise oflly thcf couil^d of bis natural ii^ecb, tmcl 
freely ^rant the inviolable observation Of their liljerties. Wnererip6ii 
a subsidy was ^granted him, but with tbis'eondidon, that four knights 
in • every county be appointed to receive and pay in the same, either 
to some abbey or castle where it may be safely kept, that if the king 
fail of performing his oaths and promises, it may be restored to the 
county from whence it was collected. 

Abottt this time, the King, to please the lords, ordered Peter de 
Rivalis and some other ofliis French favorites, to appear in Westmin-' 
ster Hall, as delinquents, and he himself coming thither, sat iii person 
upon the bench among bis judges : Peter de Rivalis being first called^ 
the King looking sternly uponr him, spake thus to him : 

O thou traitor, by thy wicked advice I was drawn to set my seal 
to those treacherous letters for the destruction of the Earl Marshal 
in Ireland,* the contents whereof were to me unknown. And by thine, 
and such like wicked counsel, I banished my natural subjects, and 
turned their minds and hearts from me. By the bad counsel of thee 
and thy accomplicesj 1 Was stirred up to make wa:r upon them, to 
my exceeding loss, and tbe dishonor of my realm; for thereby I 
wasted ray trea^re, and lost many worthy persons, together with much , 
of my former honor and respect. I therefore require of thee an ^xact 
account as well of my treasure as- the custody of the wards, together 
widi many other perquisites and profits belonging to the crown. 

To whom Rivalis, denying nothing whereot he was charged, but 
jailing to the ground, thus answered : '* My soverdgn Lord and King, 
I have been raised up and enriched with worldly goods only by you, 
confound not therefore Y.our own creature, but please to grant me 
some t line to make my defence against what I am charged with.^' Thou 
sfaalt (said the King) be catried to Ihe Tower of London, there to deli- 
berate' of it, till I am satisfied. And he was sent accprdihgly. . Biit 
Stephen de Seagrave, Lord Chief Justice, whoni the Kinff^ likewise 
catted most wicked traitor, had time till Michaelmas to maie up his 
accounts, and so had others. But afterward by mediation, and 
paying very great fines to the King, they obtained their liberty; ai^d 
were awhile after again taken into grace and favoijr. . 

In the midst of these distractions and troubles, it pleased , God' to 
ibfliet upon this city, and the kingdom,' the plague'of famine, ^?J5[§J^ 
as the sword, whereby the poor miserably perished for want ot b™^ 
The authors of those times relate this story yeTy,,cte^lAjlUt shefr 
how disptwising unmercifulne^s and ' Want (OT^chirity is'lnthfe'^si^ht or 
Cfod. Several poor people plucked the ears of com tfhilc they were 
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green in the common fields, to keep themselves from starving; at which 
the owners being much offended^ desired the priest of the parisbT to 
carse and excommunicate thein all the next Sunday ; but one in the 
company adjured the priest, in the name of God, to exempt his cora 
from (he sentence, saying, that it pleased him well that (he poor, being 

{)inched with famine, hs^ taken hb cqrn ; and so commended wh^t was 
eft to the blessing of God. The priest being compelled by the impor- 
tunity of the others, had no sooner began the sentence, but a sudden 
tempest of thunder, lightning, wind, hail, and rain, interrupted him, 
whereby all the com fields thereabout were laid waste and destroyed, 
as if they had been trodden under foot with cart and horses; yea 
no kind of fowl, nor beast would feed upon it. Efut this honest tender- 
hearted man found all his corn and ground, .though mingled among 
theirs, altogether untouched, and without the least Jharm. 

Awhile after the King calls another parliament at London, in order 
to the raising of more money, having tried before to borrow of the 
Londoners, and found them to incline to the lords. To this parliament 
the lords come, armed for their own defence, and make Richard, the 
King's brother, spokesman ; wherein they aggravate his breach of 
promise, since neither were strangers removed from about him, but 
taken more into favour than before. Nor was the former money dis- 
posed of according to appointment, but the King made bold to niake^ 
use of it at his own pleasure; the Earl of Provence, the young queen's 
father, and Simon Montford, a new fiivorite, and a Frenchman bom, 
now made Earl of Leicester, having a good share of the money col- 
lected, they acquaint him also with all the rest of the disorders of the 
kingdom. 

The King was so moved at this their remonstrance, that taking his 
oath to refer the matter to divers grave men of the kingdom, articles 
were drawn, sealed, and publiclv set up to the view of all. And soon 
after the Earl of March solicits the King to make. another journey into 
France, whereupon he calls a parliament at London, and demands aid, 
which was not only opposed, but an account required of all* the tax- 
ations hitherto given, with an absolute denial of any more. Upon 
which the King comes to the parliament in person, earnestly and indeed 
humbly craving their aid for this once. But all prevailed not, for 
they' had made a vow to the contrary ; and the King is driven to get 
what he can of particular men, of whom partly by gift, and partly by 
loan, he gets so much that he carries over with him thirty barrels of 
sterling money. This expedition had no better success that the former, 
for after a whole, year's stay, the King was forced to make a dishonorable 
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truce with the French, and upon his return home^ he laid new exact- 
ions on the Jews and Londoners. 

In the next parliament at Westminster, enquiry was made how much 
money the Pope had yearly out of England, and it was found to be 
ainnually threescore thousand marks, which was more than the revenue 
of the crown, which the King ordered an. account to be taken, of, and 
sent it to the council at Lyons. This so vexed the Pope that he said, 
It is time to make an end with the Emperor (with whom he was then 
at variance) that we may crush these petty kings, for the dragon once 
appeased or destroyed, these lesser snakes will soon be trodden down. 
Upon which it was absolutely ordained, that the Pope should have 
no more money out of England. But the King being of an irresolute 
and wavering nature, ana afraid of threats, soon gave over, and the 
Pope continued his former rapine. 

The King had now abundance of grandees come to see him from 
foreign parts, and having called a parliament at London, he is sharply 
taxed for his expences, and severely reprehended for his breach of 
promise; having vowed and declared ia his charter, never more to 
injure the state again; also for his violent taking up provisions of wax, 
sUk, robes, and especially of wine, contrary to the will of the seller, 
and many other grievan>[;es they con^plain of. All which the King 
hears patiently, in hope of obtaining supplies, which yet they would 
not give, and thereupon the parliament is prorogued till the Midsummer 
following, and the King growing more furious than before, it was then 
dissolved in discontent. But the parliament not supplying him, he is 
advised to supply his wants with sale of bis plate, and jewels of the 
crown, being told, that though they were sold, yet they would revert to 
him again ; and having with great loss received money for them, he 
asked who had bought them ? answer was made. The City of London. 
That City i(said he) is an inexhaustible gulph, if Octavius's treasure 
were to be sold, they would surely buy it. 

In his two and fortieth year another parliament is held, which by 
some was called Insannm Parliamentumy the mad parliament ; because 
at this parliament the lords came with great retinues of armed men, and 
many things were enacted contrary to the King^s prerogative. And 
now to vex the city, the King commands a fair to be kept at West- 
minster, forbidding, under ff reat penalties, all exercise of merchandize 
within London for fifteen days. But this novelty came to nothing, for 
t^e inconvenience of the place, as it was then, and the foulness of the 
weather, brought mure damage to the traders than benefit. 
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At Christmas likewise he demands new-year'a- gifts of tfa# liondmmy ' 
and shortly after writes unto them his Inters, iraperiooslycommaiHiing 
them to aid him with money, and thereby geta twenty thousand ^^a 
of them, for which the next year he craves pardon of them. But not- 
withstanding his continual taking up of all provisions for his house 
without money, yet he lessens his house-keeping in no bonouraMe 
manner. Now seeing he coiild get nothing ox the states nssembled in* 
parliament, he sends or writes to every nobleman in particular, deekir- 
ing his poverty, and bow he was bound by charier in a debt of tbifty 
thousand pound to Uiose of Bourdeaux and Gascoign, who othengri^ 
would not have suffered him to come back to England. But failing of 
any relief from the temporal lord^, be addressed his letters to the 
bishops, of whom he finds as little relief; yet by much imparti|ni^y 
and his own presence, he got an hundred pound of the Abbot of 
Ramsey ; but tne Abbot of liurrough. had the confidence to deny him, 
though the King told him, it was more charity to give monc^ to him, 
than to a beggar that went from door to door* The 'Abbot of St. 
Alban's was yet more kind, and, gave him thrcescove marks ; to such 
lowness did the profusencss of this indigent King bring him. ' 

But now the jLords assemble again at London, and press him with, 
his promise, that the Lord Chief Justice, Chancellor and Treasuver, 
shQuld be appointed by the ^neral council of the kingdom, but thc^ 
go home again frustrate of their desires. Not long after a parliament isi 
assembled at London, and Henry de Bath one of the judges, and 
CQuncellor to the King, who by corruption had got a vast estate, is- 
accused b^ Philip Darcy; and Bath thereupon appears strongly 
guarded with his friends. The accusations, were many, but especial^ 
two ; that he troubled the whole realm, and stirred up all the lords 
thereof against the King, and that for reward he had discharged a 
malefactor out of prison. The King was so enraged to see him with 
so many men, that mounting into an high place, he cries out aloud, 
^> Whosoever kills Henry de Bath, shall be pardoned for his death, and 
Idohereacquit him;" and so departs. But Sir John Mansel, one of 
h\& council spake thus to some who was ready to execute his will : 

t.^^ Gentlemen and friends, it is not necessary for us to put that pre- 
aently in execution which the King commandeth in his anger ; for it 
miBLj be whev his wrath is over, he will be sorry for what he hath said. 
Besides, if any violence be offered to Bath, here are his friends ready 
to revenge it to the utmoM." And ao Sir Henry Bath escaped the pre- 
sent danger, and aflerwards with money and friends made hi».peace. 
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Aboift tMs time the King by proclamation calk tlie Londoners to 
Westminster, and there causeth the Bishops of Worcester and Ohl- 
cbester to declare his inteiitionH, and to exhort the people to undertake 
the recovery of the Holy Land from the Saracens, the King being per- 
suaded thereto by the rope, who usually sent princes abroad to recovei' 
Palestine, on purpose that he might fleece the subjects of some, and 
seize the lands of others at home in their absence. 

But the Londoners had no mind to this pilgrimage, and tlierefore all 
the bishop's arguments prevailed only upon three poor knights, whom 
the King thereupon in open view, embraced, kissed, and calls his 
brethren ; but checks the Londoners as i^ioble mercenaries, and there 
himself takes his oath for performing his journey, and io set forth upon 
Midsummer day next. - In taking his oath he lays his^right hand upon 
his breast, according to the manner of a priest, and after on the book, 
and kissed it as a layman. • 

Now for money to carry on this, the King demands a tenth of the 
(Estates of the clergy and layety for three years together. To which end 
a parliament is called at London, where the bishops are first dealt 
withal, as being a work of piety ; but they absolutely refused it, then 
the temporal lords are set upon, and they answer as the bishops, which 

ut the iCing into so great a rage, that he drove out all that were in 

is chamber, «is if he bad been mad. - Then he falls to persuade them 
apart, sendii)^ first for the Bishop of Ely, and tells him how kiudly 
he had formerly been to him ; the bishop dissuades him from the jour- 
ney by the example of the French king, and useth many other ar^u-; 
ments, which- the king hearing, commanded the bishop in great passion 
to be thrust out of doors, and perceiving by this what he mii^ht expect 
from others, he &lls upon his former violent courses, and the City of 
London is compelled to contribute a thousand marks. ^ Gascoign is 
likewise ready to revolt, unless speedy succour be sent then! f and ' 

Eneral must^s are made, which occasions another parliament at 
>ndon, who it seems began to consider that the King V turn nrust be 
served one way or other, and therefore they- agree to relieve him the. 
usual way, rather than force him to 'those extravagant courses which 
he took, yet so ' as the reformation of the government, 'and th^ rati- 
fication of their laws and liberties might once again be solemnly con- ' 
firmed. 

'Aft^r fifteen days consultation, a tenth is^ granted for this holy 
expedition ; and thereupon those often confirmed charters called Dfagiia 
Charta, and Charta de Forestsis are again ratified, and that in the most 
solemn imd cerequonious manner, that state and religion could possibly 
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devise. The King ivith all the chief nobility of the realm in their 
robes, and the bishops in their vestments, with burning candles in their 
hands, assemble to hear the terrible sentence of excommunication 
against the infringers of the same ; and at the lighting of those candles, 
the King having received one in his hand, gives it to the prelate that 
stood by, saying, it becomes not me who am no priest to hold this 
candle, my heait shall be a greater testimony ; and withal laid his. hand 
spread upon his breast during the reading of the sentence. Which 
5fc done, he caused the charter of King John, his father, granted by his 

free consent, to be openly read. And then having thrown down their 
candles, which lay smoaking on the ground, they cried oi^t, so let 
ihem who incur this sentence be extinct, and have no better savour 
than these snuffs. And the King with a loud vqlce said, as God help 
me, 1 will ; as I am a man, a christian, a knight, a king crowned and 
anointed, inviolably observe all these things. And therewithal the bells; 
rung out, and the people shouted for joy. 

Tr et was not all quieted by this grai^t^ for Simon Montford, Earl of 
Leicester, awhile after charging the King with breach of promise, the. 
King in a ^reat rage replied, no promise was to be kept with an un^ 
worthy traitor. At which words Montford riseth up, and protested,* 
that the King lied, and were he not protected by his royal dignity, he 
would make nim repent his words. The King, commanded his attend* 
ai^ to lay hold of him, but the lords would not suffer it ; yet after this 
ffreat affront, Montford is agaiil sent to Gascoign with a great^fleet 
by the Kin/r, i^ho goes also himself into France, and there spends a 
vast deal of money, but it is the Londoners must pay for all, for return- 
ing home about Christmas, they presented him with an hundred pound, 
in money, and two hundred pound in plate, which was so slighted, and» 
so ill taken, that advantage was soon found against them about the 
escape of a prisoner, which cost them three thousand marks, and com- 
monly he had every year one quarrel or other with the citizens^ which 
they are sure to make satisfaction for. t 

' Soon after another parliament is called at London, wherein the lords - 
afi^ expostulate about their former liberties, requiring that the Lord 
Chief Justice, &c. should be chosen by parliament. They likewise 
- jreouire twenty four conservators should be elected, twelve by the King 
and twelve by themselves, to see to the due execution of these charters, . 
which the Kin^, knowing their strength, yielded to, and both he, and 
his son the prmce. sware to confirm the same. » 

Awhile before, the King sent to some monasteries to borrow money, ^ 
bis officers aUedging that the King was lord of all they had, ^ho an* ^ 
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BWered, tbej acknowledged that ; but yet so as to defend it, and not 
to destroy it, or take it iUegally away from them. 

The lords having thus got the government into their hands, oblige 
iht King to free them from all obedience and allegiance whensoever 
ke infringed their charter* Yet soon after the King sends to Home 
to be, freed from his oath ; which he -obtained. Whereupon the lords 
put themselves into arms, and Montford, Earl of Leicester, their 

Eneral, takes many castles. The King likewise raises forces. The 
rons march towards London, under a banner richly and beautifully 
iBourished with the King's arms. And as they passed by the houses 
or possessions of those that favoured the Pope s bulls (whereby the 
King himself, and all others who had formeHy sworn to observe and' 
maintain those new cnrdinances and laws, and to support the authority 
of the twenty-four peers, were fully absolved from their oaths) they 
robbed and wasted them, as enemies to the King and kingdom. 

They then approached the City of London, and by their letters 
desired the Lord Mayor and citizens to send them word whether they 
resolved to support the authority of the peers or not ; protesting before 
God, themselves intended nothing else ; and that if any thing were 
defective in those laws, they should be reformed. 

The Lord Mayor sends these letters with all speed to the King, .who 
desired likewise to know, whether they would support the laws of the 
twenty-four peers or not : they stoutly answered, that they would, since 
by the King s command they had all sworn so to do. The King was 
extremely enraged at this answer, but he could get no other, and the 
same answer they sent to the lords, who thereupon proceeded in their 
march, and were with much joy and kindness received into London, 
and soon after routed the prince, who came against them with a con* 
siderable army. 

But some of the meaner sort of the city intending under the pretehce 
of these disturbances, to do mischief, elected two ambitions fellows, 
whom they called the two constables of London, and agreed, that at 
the tolling of a great bell in, St. Paul's church, as many as would join 
with tKem, should be ready to act whatever the two constables com« 
manded them ; and though all endeavours were used to prevent them, 
yet their desire of plunder so furiously transported them, that upon the 
tolling of that bell, a great number met together, and marching about 
eight miles westward from London, they ruined and de^royed the 
house and possessions of the King's brother Richard, King of the 
Romans, carrying away all his goods with them. Which insolent 
outrage much furthered the succeediug wars, for whereas before^ 

H 
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Richard being of a mild and virtuous disposition', had used all fai» 
endeavours to make peace upon all' occasions, he now became a pro«^ 
fess^ enemy both to the barons, and the City of London. 

After this the lords sent a letter to the Kine, and protested with all 
humility and submission that they intended nothing but the performance 
of their oaths, by defending those laws and ordinances which had been 
established in parliament jfbr the benefit of the King and the realm. 
But the King, his brother Richnrd, and Edwaid the young prince^ 
thinking nothing more- disdainful, than that subjects should rule and 
commanid their sovereign; resolved to revenge it, and bid utter defiance 
to the lords ; and both armies met near a town called Lewes^ in Sussex, 
where a cruel battle was Yought, and the King, his brother, and the 
prince, were all taken prisoners, with many other great conunanders, 
and twenty thousand men slain. Yet awhile after, upon some con- 
ditions, they were all set at liberty, and the former laws and ordinances 
were confirmed in parliament, and the King took an oath for confirming 
the power of the twelve peers. 

After which the earls of Leicester and Glocester, the two generals of 
the lord's party, fell into a great difierence ; whicb Prince Edward 
taking advantage of, raiseth an army, and persuading the Earl of Glo- 
cester to join with him, they fcU upon the Earl of Leicester's army, 
and utterly routed them, himself, his eldest son, and many others slain* 
Which overthrow utterly defeated the barons, and revived the melan- 
choly King, who calling a parliament, all the former decrees were made 
void, toother with the power of the twelve peers, aud the King .re- 
gained his former liberty and authority. 

When this parliament was ended, the King, perhaps by the insti- 
gation of his brother Richard, who was so horridly abused without 
cause, by the baser sort of the inhabitants of the city, resolved utterly 
to destroy and consume the City of London by fire, because he said 
the magistrates and inhabitants had always hated him, and taken part 
with the lords against him. Whereupon those of the nobility who 
were most in favor with the King, himiDly besought him, by no means 
to do such an execrable deed, which would not only weaken his own 
kingdom and government, but would likewise make him infamous 
throughout the world to all generations* 

They were very earnest in their suit, and their reasons were un- 
answerable : yet the King protested, that he was resolved to do it, 
and his detJeimination should be unchangeable, and his justice upon 
such rebellious villains, should be a president to deter aU perverse 
{ind obstinate rebels and traitors in time to come • This severe resolution 
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viade the citizens tremble, at the indignation of theit angry King ; so 
tliat perceiving his rage and fury not to be mitigated, they cau^ an 
instrament to be drawn in writioj^, -which was confirmed with their 
common seal, wherein they confessed their rebellion, and humbly 
craved pai'doh for the same ; and without any exceptipia or reservation, 
they wholly submitted their lands, goods, and lives, togeUher with the 
whole city, to the King's grace and mercy. 

This instrument they sent to Windsor to the King, by some of the 
chiefest of the citizens, who were ordered to present it on their J^nees ; 
but so furious was the King's wrath against tliem,. and so implacable 
was his anger, that he reputed none to be his friends, who interposed 
as mediators on their behalf; neither would he admit any of them into 
his presence, but commanded them immediately to be thrown into 
prison, and five of the principal of them he gave to the Prince,, toge* 
their with all the lands and goods ; and all the rest he bestowed among 
his attendants, who made them slaves, and suffered them to -enjoy the 
least part of tneir own. 

But when the King had -thus a little revenged* himself, and time had 
cooled his mighty passion, he b^an to hearken to the importunate 
intercessions of Prince Edward his son, and jBoon after received the 
city and all its inhabitants into fav^r again, laying only a fine upon 
them of a thousand marks, he restored to them all tneir charters, liber- 
tied, and cu^tomfe;, which for tbeilr traasgressicmfl he had seized into 
his hands. 

And now though these intestine troubles and ci?il wars, which like 
an outrageous fire despersed into the midst of a well compacted citv, 
had endangered the whole, state of the kingdom^ weie thus appeased ; 
and though the Earl of Glocester by his revolt from the barons, and 
joining with the prince had greatly furthered this good work, and had 
caused the King to enjoy a happy peace ; yet was this Earl so little 
trusted, that he found neither favour nor rewaid; but was much 
slighted, and had but cold entertainment tft toort, which he highly 
resented, and meditated revenue. 

In this fury he came headlong into tiie city of Londouy and com* 

Elaining of his ill usage, the common people flocked in troops about 
im, and daringly committed many notorious outrages within the eity^ 
forgetting the ^reat calamity they had lately suffered) and what bvan 
they had received. From thaioe they went to the King's palace at 
Westminster, which they most barbmusly rifled^ spoiira, and ran- 
sacked. This might have produced another civii war, but the tumult 
was in a little time dispersed, and the prince again interposed himself 
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an earnest mediator between the King and all the dfibnders, and>pTf» 
cured a large and free pardon fbrthe Earl of Glocester^ whereby all 
things were again appeased and quieted. 

After which the Earl of Glodester, and Prince Edward went into the 
Holy Lalid, where he continued till after the death of his &ther. 

It is observed of this King Henry the Third, that he^ was nerer 
constant in his love nor his hate, for he never haa so great a favourite 
but he cast hhn off with disgrace, nor- so great an enemy whom he 
received not into favcnr.. An example of both which qualities was seen 
in his carriage to Hubert de Burgh, who was for a time the greatest 
favourite, yet cast out afterward in miserable disgrace, and tnen no 
man held in greater hatred, yet received afterward into grace again. 
And it is strange to read what crimes this Hubert was charged with at 
his arraignment, and especially one ; 

That to dissnade a great lady from marrying with the King, he had 
said, the King was a squint-ef ed fool, and a kind of leper, deceitful, 
perjured, more faint-hearted than a woman, and utterly unfit for any 
lady ^8 oommny. For which, and other crimes laid to his charge in 
the King's JSench, where the King himself was present, he was ad« 
judged so have his lands confiscated, and to be oeprivea of his title 
as Jbarl, yet after ^1 he was restored to his estate again, and suffered 
to ]ive quiet. 

There is likewise an instance off his timorousness. in the following 
passage. The King being in his barge on the Thames, on a sudden . 
the air grew dark,' and there followed a terrible shower with thonder 
and lightning, of which the King beihg impatient, commanded him* 
self to be put to land at the next stairs, wnich was Durham House, 
where Simon Montfbrd, Earl of I/eicester, lived ; which the Earl having 
notice of, came to wait on the King, saying. Sir, why are you afraid^ 
the tempest is now past. W hereunto the King with a stern look 
replied, I fear thunder and lightning extremely, but by the head of 
God, I fear thee more than all the thunder and lightning in the world. 
Whereto the Earl answered, my Leige it is injurious and incredible 
that you ^should stand so much in fear of me, who have been always 
loyal both to you and vour kingdom ; whereas you ought to fear ^our 
enonies, even those tnat de^oy the r^ealm, and abuse your majesty 
with bad counsels. 

In this King's reign the two* great charters of Magna Charta and 
Charta de Forestas were ratified and confirmed. The pleas of crown 
ware likewise pleaded in the Tower of London. All wears in the 
Thames^ weire in this King's time ordered to be pulled up and de« 
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fltroyed. AUo the' citizens of Loodoh were allowed by charter to jtess 
toH-iree tbroi^gh England, and to have free liberty of buntiiig about 
London: tkey had likewise. licence to have and use a common seal. 
It was also ordained that no sheriff of London should continue in his 
4^ce longer than one year, whereas befiire. they continued many ; and 
the city were allowed to present their mayor to tlie barons of the 
Ej^chequer to be sworn^ who before was presented to the King where^ 
eyer be was. In the thirty-second year of his reign, the wharf in 
London, called Queen-Hith, was farmed to the eitizens for fifty pounds 
a year ; which is Scarce now worth fifteen. 

This King caused a chest of gold to be made for laying up the 
reUtjues of King Edward the Conressor, in the cburch of Westminster. 
Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, was buried in the chur^ of the Friars 
preachers in London ; to which church he gave his palace at West- 
minster,' which afterward the Archbishop of York bought, and Itiade 
it his inn, then commonly called York Flace, and now Whitehall. 

In the thirteenth year of this King, there were great thunders and 
KghtniUgs, which burnt many houses, and slew b^h men and beasts. 
In his filteenth year, upon St. Paul's day, when Roger Wiger, Bishop 
of London, was at mass at St. Paul's, the sky suddenly grew dark, and 
such a terrible thunder *clap fell upon the church, that it was -slmkea 
as if it would have fallen ; and so great a flash of lightning came out 
of a dark cloud, that all the church seemed to be on fire, so that all the 

{eople ran out of the church, and fell on the ground with astonishments 
n iS33, five suns were seen at one time togewer : after wliich followed 
so great a dearth, that people were forced to eat horto«flesh, smd barks 
of trees ; and in London twenty thousand w^e starved for want of 
bread* 

In 1236 the river of Thames overflowed the banks, so that in the 

freat palace at Westminster, men rowed with boats in the midst of the 
all. In 1S40 many strange fishes came ashore^ and among others 
forty sea bulls, and one of a huge bigness passed through Londoa 
bridge unhurt till he came to the icing's house at Mortlafce, where he 
was killed. In 1263 the Thames, .a^ain overflowed the Imnks about 
Lambeth, and drowned houses and ^Ids for the space of six nules. 
And the same year there was a blazing star seen for three months^ 
In 1S64 seven hundred Jews were, slain in London, their goods spoiled^ 
and their synagogue de&ced, because one Jew would have fcNfoed a 
Christian to'have paid above two pence a week fi^r the use ef twenty 
Bhillings* 
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I 

In 1968 there happened a great quarrel between the goldsmiths and 
tajlors of London, which occasioned much mischief to be done, afid 
majiy men were slain; for which riot twelve of the ringleaders were 
hanged. In 1269 the river of Thames was so hard frozen from the last | 

of November to Oandiemas, that men and beasts passed over from | 

Lambeth to Westminster, and goods were brought from Sandwich and 
other port towns by land. In 1371 the steeple of Bow in Cheapside fell 
down, and slew many people both men and woman. About the same 
time a child was born, near London, who his reported at two years old 
to haye cured all diseases. And at Greenwich near London, a lamb 
was yeaned which had two perfect bodies, and but one head. 

King Henry the Third died November 16, 1272. when he had 
reigned fifty six years and twenty eight days, and was buried at 
Weiitminster, having built a great part of that church. As soon as he 
was dead, the great lords of the realm caused his eldest son Prince 
Edward (the. first of that name) to be proclaimed King; and assem* 
bling at the New Temple in London, they there took order for the 
quiet government of the realm till he came ; for he was at this time in 
the Holy Land, and had been there above a year when his father died,, 
and performed many great actions ; after which, out of envy to his 
Talour, a desperate Saracen, who had been often employed to him 
from their general, being one time upon pretence of a secret message 
admitted alone in his chamber, gave tiim three wounds with a poisoned 
knife, two in the arm, and one near the armpit, which were thought 
to be mortal, and perhaps had been so, if out of unspeakable love, the . 
Lady Eleanor his wife had not sucked out the poison of his wounda 
vith her mouth, thereby effecting a cure, which «lse bad been in« 
curable, and it is no wonder that love should do wonders, since it is 
itself a wonder. 

When Edward heard of his father's death, he took it far more 
heavily, then he did that of his young son Henry, of whose death he 
had beared a little before, at whicn when Charles King of Sicily 
(where he then was) wondered^ he answered, he might have more sons, 
but he could never have another &ther. 

After his return to London, he was crowned at Westminster, 
August 15th, 1274, and soon after called a parliament, wherein he 
would admit no church-men to sit, and awhile after he makes war 
against Baliol King of Scots,^ whom he takes prisoner with the loss of 
twenty five thousand Scots, and commits him prisoner to the Tower of 
XiOndpn. He likewise brings from Scotland the fatal chair wherein the 
Kings of Scotland used to De crowned, which now seems to recoyer 
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that secret operation, according to the ancient prophecy, that whither- 
soever that chair should be removed, the kingdom should be removed 
with it : and this chair King Edward cau^ to be brought out of 
Scotland, and to be placed at Westminster among the monuments^ 
where it still continues. 

This King restored to the citizens of London their liberties, which 
for some misdemeanours they h^ forfeited. In the sixteenth year of 
his reign, the sun was so exceeding hot, that many men died with the 
extremity thereof; and yet wheat was sold for three shillings and four 
pence a quarter at Loudon. This King by proclamation forbid the use 
of sea-coal in London and the suburbs, for avoiding the noisome smoak. 
In his time the bakers of London were first drawn upon hurdles, by 
Henry Wallis, mayor ; and corn was then first sold by weight. 

In a synod held in his time, it was ordained according to the con- 
stitution of the general council, that no ecclesiastical person shall have 
more than one tenefice^ith the cure of souls. About this time the new 
work of the church at Westminster was finished ; and the foundation of 
^Black-firiars near Ludgate, was laid by Kilwarby Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. And Queen Margaret began to build the quire of the Gray 
Friars in London, now called Christchurch. In his time was began to 
be made the ^reat conduit, formerly at the lower end of Cheapside. And 
Henry Wallis, mayor,' made the tun in Comhill a prison for night- 
walkers, and likewise built a house at the Stocks Market for fish and 
flesh, which since the fatal fire in 1666 is demolished and laid into the 
•s^eet. 

In the ninth year. of his rei^, there was such a great frost, that five 
arches of London bridge, and all Rochester bridge, was carried down 
and. borne away. On St. Nicholas day in the evening, were great 
earthquakes, lightning, and thunder, with a great dragon, and a blaz- 
ing star, which extremely terrified the people, in his two and 
twentieth year, three men had their right hands cut ofi* for rescuing a 
prisoner from an ofiicer of the city of .London : and about that time 
the river of Thames overflowing the banks, made a breach at Kother- 
hithe near London, and the lower grounds thereabout were all laid 
under water. In his twenty seventh year, a fire being kindled in the 
lesser hall of the palace of Westminster, the flames thereof beiuff 
driven by the wind, fired the monastery next adjoining : which with 
the palace were both consumed. The same year by an act of common 
council in London, with the Kind's consent, it was ordained, that a fat 
cock should be sold for three hali^ence, two pullets for three halfpence, 
a fat caiK>n for two pence halfpenny, a goose for four pence, a inaUard 
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Atee fadipence, a putridge three balance, a pheasant fonrpence, 
a heion sixpeace, a plover one penny, a swan three shiUingi, a crana 
twel^epmce, two woodcocks three half pence, a iat lamb from Christ' 
Bias to Shrovetide sixteen pence, and all the year after far fouiwice ; 
and wheat was this year so plentiful, that a quarter was sold for tea 
l^ats. 

In his thirty- second year, 
William Wnl- lace, who bad 
Oflen caused gteal trouble da 
Scodand, ' was taken, hnnged, 
beheaded, aad quartered ia 
London. After King 
Edward had retgnod thirty- 
(bur years and seven months, he 
died, and wnsi I Iniried at Wcst- 
miost^r, leaving I his soh £dwafd 
the lid, called I Carnarvan, to 
succeed him: oi' [whom tbe pe» 
pie had at first great expecta- 
tion, but he soon brake all his 
Other's adrnmii- tions, especially 
that 'he should banish tor ever 
Pfero&Gaveston, who had been 
bis companion in many irregalari- 
ties in his youth. He mnrried Isa- 
bel, tbe daughter of Philip the 
Fair, of France^ and makes Ga- 

;"«»£: w. TVAiJLACjE. ::^ ^rS.; 

that (hey threaten, unless he would banish him his court and ktae- 
dem, they would hinder his coronation. Which he promises to do 
but doth no4 perform ; but on the contrary, bestows so much treasure 
upon him, that he scarce left means to sustain himself, or to maintain 
his queen. 

This put the lords into a new discontent, who thereupon went again 
to the King, and told him plainly, that unless he would put Gaveston 
tmt of the court and kingdom, they would rise up in arms iu;ain9t 
him as a purjured King. Whereupon out of fear, the King sends him 
to France, where finding no entertainment more than in other places, 
he soon returns again, and is received into as much favour as before. 
WheKUpon the whole ncAility join together (except Gclbert £arl of 
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Gloucester) and raising forces send* to -tbe King, either' io deKver 
Gaveston into their hands, or else to banish him immediately out of the 
kingdom. But the King, led by evil counsel, still refused. Where- 
upon the }ords hearing where he was, seized him, and cut off his 
head. 

The Kin^ being much concerned at his death, to vex the m>jb^ility, 
takes into his nearest familiarity and council, the two Spencers, Sir 
Hu^h the father/ and Sir Hugh the son, men as debaiichea and odiolis 
to the lords and the people, as the othqr was, for they inclined the 
King to a lewd and wantod course of life among whores and concu- 
bines, and to forsake the company of his modest and virtuous Queeh^ 
which made him a scorn to foreign princes, and hateful in the sight of 
all honest men ; yet the Kinff , in despight of his lords, supported the 
Spencers in whatever they. did. Whereupon the lords rise in arms, 
and the King likewise raiseth forces, where a great battle was fought, 
and the barons were overthrown, and after the fight, two and twenty 
of the lords were beheaded: which increased the. pride and insolence 
4>f the Spencers. 

• Yet the Queen who fled to Germany, soon after returned accom-- 
panied with three hundred knights and select tnen of arms, with whom 
the lords and the Londoners joined; and seizing upon the Spencers^ 
the father who was foursdore and ten years old, was cruelly executed, 
having his heart pulled out, and his body left hanging on- the gallows 
.while ne was alive ; and the son, with the Kin^ himself were impri- 
soned : and soon after young Spencer was drawn, hanged and quartered, 
Jiis .head set upon London bridge and his four quarters bestowed in 
-several cities. Then was a parliament called, wherein it was agreed 
to depose the King, and set up his son, which he (because they 
threatened to exclude both him and his son, and set up a King of 
another race) consented to. And thereupon the Bishop of Hereford, 
and other commissioners, came and sate at a place appointed to take 
his resignation, and the King coming forth in mourning robes, upon a 
sudden fell down in a swoon, and could hardly be recovered. After 
which the Bishop of Hereford declaired the cause of their coming. 
To which the King answered, that as he much j^rieved his people 
should be so hardened against him, as utterly to reject him, so it was 
some comfort to him, that they would yet receive his son to be their 
Sovereign. 

Whereupon Sir William Trussel speaker of the parliament, in tlie 
name of the whole kingdom, renounced homage to the King, in these 
words : I William Trussel, in the name of all the men of the land 
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of England, and of all the parliamehi proctirator, do nsigil to thed 
EdiVard the hbrhiige that i^as made to th^ soiHetiihes , ana from tht^ 
tihici forward how following, 1 defjr thee, and deprive thto of all royal 
power y and 1 shall never oe tendant to thee as for King^ after ulim 
time. 

Not lone afte^, this king i^as ihutdefed by Sir John lifatratets tod 
Thomas (xurnej^ by thrusting an hot spit u)^ his fhndament into hit 
bowels, after he had reigned nineteen years and six mMthtf^ l8S!T% 
In the eighth year of his reigil, was so great a dearth, that horses and 
dogs were eaten^ and thieves in prison pulled in pieces, ih()se that were 
ilewly birottght in ahiokig^t them, . aha eat them half alive. Which 
continuing three years, m the end btought sueh a pestUente^ that the 
living scarce sufficed to btiry the dead. In this Kihg's tinie^ dig^ihg 
the foutldation of a work abbUt St. Paur s, were found above an hundrM 
heads of dxen and kihe, which cohfihned the opinions, that of old 
time it had been the temple of Jupiter, and that thete was the sacrifice 
of beasts. 

Edward of Windsor, eldest son of King Edward the S<>cond, by the 
order of parliament upoh hiis father^s resignation, was proclaimed King 
of England,: January ^th 1397 and soon after a parliament was called, 
wherem Edmund Earl of Kent, the King's uncle, is accused of 
intefading to restore his brother; lipon which he was condemned, and 
brought to the scaffold, but iVas so generally beloved of the people, 
that he stood there from one of the clock till five iii the afternoon, 
before any executioner could be found to do the olEbe, till at last a 
silly wretch in this Marsbalsea was gotten to cut off his head. But the 
authors of his death escaped not long themselves : for in the third year 
of the King^s reign, anotner parliament is holden^ wherein the Queen 
hath all her great jointure taken from her, and is put to hfer pensioik 
ot a thousand pounds a year, and herself idonfined to a castle, where 
she remained the rest of her days, no fewer than thirtv years. Time 
lohg enough to convince her, that her being the daughter of a King, 
the wife of a King, and the mother of a King, were glorious titles, but 
all hot worth the liberty of a mean estate. 

And Roger Mortimer her minion and favourite, lately created Earl of 
the Marches of Wales, was seized on this manner. The King taking 
others with him, went secretly one night by torch-light, through a 
private way under ground, till they came to the Queen's chamber, 
where leaving the King witnout, some of them went in, and found the 
Queen with Mortimer ready to go to bed ; and laying hands on him, 
tiiey brought him out, after whom the Queen followed, crying, good 
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ton, good son^ take pty upon the gentle Mortimer ; snspecting lier son 
had been amongst them. This way was /taken to apprehend him, to 
prevent tumult, he having no less than ninescore knights and gentle- 
men, besides other meaner servants about him contmually. Being 
thus seized, he is committed to the To\fer, and accused of divers 
crimes, and amongst the rest, that he had been too familiar with the 
Queen, by whom she was thought to be with child. Of which articles 
he was found guilty, and condemned, and thereupon is drawn and 
hanged at the common gallows at the Ehns now called Tyburn, 
where his body remained two days an approbrious spectacle to all 
beholders. 

This King Edward the Third was a victorious Prince, and with the 
assistance of his son Edward, called the Black Prince, won many 
considerable victories against tlie Fren/ch and Scots, taking both their 
Kings prisoners, who were committed to the Tower of London. This 
King instituted the Order pf the Garter, upon what cause it is uncertain ; 
i)ke common opinion is, that a carter of his own Qu^n, or some say, 
Qf the Countess of Salisbury slipping off in a dance. King Edward 
itooped and took it up, whereat some of the lords that were present 
amiling, as at an amorous action, he seriously said, it should not be 
hams ere sovereign honour were done to that garter. Wherfsupon he 
ad^ted that French Motto, Honi soit aui maly pense^ Evil to hun that 
evil thinks : therein checking his loras sinister suspicions. 

In the fourth year of his reign the sea banks were overflowed through 
all England ; but especially m the river Thames, so that all the cattle 
and beasts near thereunto were drowned. There was likewise fa^nd a 
serpent having two beads, and two faces like a woman,, oi^e fape drest 
after the new fashion, and another like the old, with wings like a bat, 
and men and women perished in divers places by lightning and thun-^ 
der ; fiends, devils, and apparitions were likewise seen by men, and 
moke to them as they travelled* At this time upon the petition of the 
Ijondoners, an act was made that no common whore should wear any 
hood, except striped with divers colours^ nor furs^ but garments turned 
wrong side outward. This King confirmed the liberties of the city of 
Lon£)n, and ordained that the Lord Mayor should sit in all places of 
judginent within the liberty of the same as chief justice, the King^s 
person only excepted ; and that every alderman that had been Mayor, 
should be justice of peace in all London and Middlesejc, .and every 
alderman that had not been mayor, should be justice of peace in his 
own ward. Also he granted to the citizens of Z,iondon, that they 
should not be forced without their own consent^ to go out of the city 
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to fight, or defend tbe land : and likewise that after that day, th^ 
charter and franchises of the citj should not be seiased into the King's 
hands, but only for treason and rebellion done by the whole city* 
Likewise that South wark should be under the government of the city, 
and the Lord Mayor to chuse a bailiff there as he pleased* He also 
granted to the citizens of London, that the officers of the mayor and 
sheriffs should from that day forward use maces of silver parcel gilt« 

In the twenty-second year of his reign, a contagious pestilence arose 
in the east and south parts of the world, and coming at last to Eng- 
land, it so wasted the people, that scarce the tenth person of all sortsr 
were left alive. There died in London (some say in Norwich) between 
the first of January, and the first of J uly, 57.374 persons. This plague 
lasted nine years. In the thirty-fifth year of his reign, another plague 
happened, which was called the second pestilence ; in which aied 
many lords and bishops. In this King's time a frost lasted from the ^ 
middle of September to the month ot April. In the fourth year of* 
his reign a solemn just, or turnament, was held in Cheapside, London, 
between the Great Cross. and the Great Conduit. In the eleventh year of 
his reign was so great plenty, that a quarter of wheat was sold at Lon- 
don for two shillmgs, a fat ox for a noble, a fat goose for two-pence, a 
pig for a penny, and other things after that rate. But in his twenty- 
seventh year there was a creat scarcity, by reason there fell little or no 
rain from the end of March to the end of July, and was therefore called* 
the dry summer. John Barns, Mayor of London, gave a chest with 
three locks and a thousand marks to be lent to young men upon secu- 
rity, and for the use of it, if learned, tliey were to say the psalm De 
JProfundiSy SfC. for the soul of John Barns; if otherwise, to say a 
JPater Nostcr : but however the money is lent, the chest stood long 
after in the chamber of London, without money or security. In the 
time of the prince's sickness,4he King calls a parliament at West minster, 
and demands supplies ; upon which they demand redress of the grie- 
vances of the sulMCct, and among the rest, that John, Duke of Lan- 
caster, and Alice rerice the King s concubine, with others, might be 
removed from the Court ; this woman presuming so much upon the 
King's favour, that she grew very insolent, and intermedled with 
courts of justice, and other offices, where she would sit to countenance 
her causes. And this was so vehemently urged by the speaker of the 
House of Comnions, that the King rather than want supplies, gave way 
to it, and so they were all presently put from court, but the Prince 
dying soon after, they were all recalled to court again, and removed 
to their former places i and Sir Peter de la More, the speaker, was at' 
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the suit irf Alice Perice, confined to perpeiual imprUonment, tliough 
by making great friends he got his liberty in two years. 

Aboutthis lime John Wickliff 
brinffetb in a new doctrine, in- 
Teigbing agaiast (he . abuses of 
churchmen, monks,and other 
religious orders, whom the Duke 
of Lancaster fa- voared. Where- 
upon a great con- tentton arose 
between bim and i L the Bishop of 
London ; the / \ Londoners take 
the Bishop's part If jl and set upon the 
Duke of Lan- 1 jj caster's house at 
the Savoy; upon | 1 which the Duke, 
after (he tumult, n I causedtfaemayor 
and aldermen to \ ' bedisplaced, and ' 
others put in their rooms, and 
Wickliff is ha. nished to Bohe- 
mia, where his doctrine conti- 
nues in great veneration to tbit 
day among that people. 

King Edward diedinthesixty- 

four(hyearof his age, and the 

succeeded ; of whose unfortunate reign and deposition, you have beard 
before; we shall therefore oiity add a few particulars more. In his 
thirteenth year, a royal just or tnrnament, wns proclaimed to be holden 
in Smithfiftid, London, andattheday appointed, about three of the 
clock in the afternoon, there issued out of the Tower (hreescore tine 
horses apparelled for the justs, and upon every one an esquire of honor 
riding a soft pace ; after them came thirty-four ladies of honor, 
mounted on palfreys, and every lady led a knight with a gold chain. 
These knights being on (he King's side, bad their armour and apparel 
garnished with white harts, and crowns of gold upon their beads, and 
so they came riding through the streets of London, to Smithfield. Thia 
just lasted twenty-four days, all which time (he King and Queen lay 
at the bishop's palace by St. Paul's Church, and kept open house to 
mil comers. 

fn the year 1389, whilst (he King was at Sheen, near London, (here 
■wanned in bis coiut such a multitude of flies and gnats skirmishing 
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one with anotber, that they were swept away with brooms by heaps, 
and bushels were filled with them. In the twenty*first year of his reign^ 
King Richard caused the great hall at Westminster to be repaired both 
with walls, windows, and roofs. In his twelfth year in March, there 
were terrible winds, and afterward a ereat mortality and dearth. A 
dolphin was likewise taken at London Bridge, being ten foot long and 
Tery bi^. 

Also ija parliamoit time an ima^e made by Necromancy in wax, 
as it is said, at an hour appointed, uttered these words, ^^ The head 
shall be cut off, the head shall be lifted up alofl, the feet shall be lifted 
up above the head." This happened in that, called the ^< Marvelloas 
Parliament,'' not long before that called the <^ Parliament thai wrought 
wonders.'* 

Henry lY • his uncle, succeeded King Richard, against whom several 
rebellions were raised ; especially one Henry Piercy, called Hotspur, 
and others who were overthrown, Kinff Henry himself killing thirty- 
six with his own hands ; the Earl of Worcester among the rest, was 
taken and beheaded ; with many others^ whose heads were set on Lon- 
don Bridge. In this time a parliament was called at Westminster, in 
which the commons presentea a petition to the King and the House of 
Peers, desiring that the King mi^ht have the temporal pofi»essions oi 
th(; bishops and clergy : affirming that they would maintain 150 
earls, 1500 knights, o^iOO esquires, and 100 hospitals for maimed 
Boldiers. They desired likewise that clerks convict should not be 
delivered into the bishop's prison, and that the statute in the second 
year of his rei^n, against Lollards, or the followers of John Wickliff 
might be repesSed. But the King denied their petition, and in person 
conunanded them from thenceforth, not to* trouble their brains about 
any such business, since he was resolved to leave the church in as good 
atate as he found it. 

In the third year of this King, a blazing star appeared, first at the 
east, and then sent out fiery streams toward the north, foreshewing 
perhaps the effusion of blood that followed after in those parts. In 
the same year the Devil appeared (saith our author) in the likeness of 
a gre V friar, who Altering the church, put the people in great fear % 
and the same hour the top of the steeple was broken down, and half 
the chancel scattered abroad by a tempest of whirlwind and thunder. 
In his eighth year^ Richard Whittington^ Lord Mayor of London, 
erected Whittington College, with lockings and weekly allowance for 
several poor peo]^le. Heabo built Newgate, half of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital^ in Smithfield^ and a bountiful library in Christ Church, 
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and likewise (lie eaat end of GniUIhftll, and a chqwl adjoinibg to i^ 
VritbalibratyofBtiuiefor Jtpspij^tbtTeconUof tbecUy. Tbegrocen 
in London purchased their huL in Coney-hoop Lane, fi>r 930 marks. 
Inhistfrtmh year GoOdhall mu b^n to be rdniilt, and of a littlo 
toflaee made a ftmous building, a> nov it ia. 

J. Gower, the fttnou 
poet, new buillarreat 
part of St. Maiy Qve- 
ry's Chardh where heliei 
buried. In a parliament 
bolden the ninth year 
of his reign, the Kinj; 
moTed to bare allow- 
ed him every year, 
wherein no parliament 
net, a tenth oftheclergy 
and a fif- teenlhofthe 
laity ; (o which de- 
mand the bishopoon- 
.lented, bat the com- 
mons would not. In his 
sefenthyear anarlthment 
began at Wesimin- 
ster, which lasted al- 
mosta whole ye&r,wbeir«. 
in a subsidy was granted 
which Was bo ' severe, 
that even priests aiid 
friars who lived of alms 
were forced every one to 
pay a noble. Inlheforty 

i:^/"' JOHN GOWEM, ;L« "ni 

home and abroad, and being too active to be idle, Kin» Henry resolved 
to go to the Holy Land, and great provision was made for his journey 
to the Jerusalem; but he needed no such prcparati<His : for being at 

Srayers at St. Edward's Shrine in Westminster Abbey, lie was Bud< 
etily taken with an apoplexy, and thereupon removed to the Abbot 
of Westminster's ht)use, when ^covering himself, be asked where fie 
was, and being told that it was the Abbot's house, in a chamber called 
Jerusalem, wdl then (said be) " The Lord have mercy spdn me, for 
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this is the Jerusalem where an astrologer told me I should die." And 
here he died, March SO,. 1413, aged 46 years; of which he reigned 
thirteen. 

' It is worth remembering that all the time of his sickness, he would 
have his crown set upon Jiis bolster by him, and one of his fits being 
so strong upon him, that all men thought him to be directly dead ; the 
Prince his son coming in, took away the croWn ; when the Kin^ sud- 
denly recovering his senses, missed it, and asking for it, was told the 
prince had taken it; whereupon the prince being called, came back 
with the crown, and kneeling down said, ^< Sir, to all our Judgments 
and to all our griefs, you seemed directly deaid, and therefore I took 
the crown as bemg my right ; but seeing to all our comforts you live, 
I here deliver it much more joyfully than I took it, and I pray Grod 
you may lon^ live to wear it yourself.** Weil (said the King sighing) 
*« What right I had to it God knoweth ;" but (saith the Prince) « If 
you die, my sword shall maintain it to be m^ ri^ht a^inst idl op- 
posers." Well (saith the kiiig)<< I refqr all to <^xl ; out I charge 
thee on my blessing, that thou administer the laws justly and equally, 
avoid flatterers, defer not to do justice, neither be sparing of mercy." 
And then turning about said, '^ God bless thee, and have mercy u^n 
thee :" and with these words gave up the ghost. In this King's reign 
theredied of the pestilence in London, above thirty thousand in a short 
time : and a frost lasted fifteen weeks. 

Henry the Vth.' succeeded his father, and proved a very wise and 
valiant King, though the pecmle much doubted of it, because when he 
;Wa8 prince he folfowed such disorderly courses. For getting into 
company with some lewd fellows, it is said, he lay in wait for the 
receivers of his father^s rents, and in the persoii of a thief, set upon 
thbm and robbed them. Another time when one of his companions 
was arrainged for felony before the Lord Chief Justice in Westminster 
Hall, he went to the King's Bench Bar, and offered to take the prisoner 
away by force^ but being withstood by the Lord Chief J ustice, he 
stepped to him and struck him over his face; whereat the judge 
notning disturbed, rose up and told him, ^^ That be did not this affront 
to bim, but to the King his father, in whose place he sat ; and therefore 
to make iiim sensible of his fault, he committed him prisoner to the 
Fleet.'' 

It -was wonderful how calm the prince was in his own cause, who 
had been so violent in his companions : for he patiently obey^ the 
judge's sentence, and suffered himself quietly to be led to prison. This 
passage was very pleasing to the King, his fother^i to think he hadj^ 
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judge of such conra^, and a son of such submiesion. Bat yet for 
these and some other frolics, the Kin^ displaced him from being pre* 
sident of the council, and placed therem his third son John. This made 
the prince so sensible of his father's displeasure, that he endeavoured to 
recover his good opinion, by as strange a way as he lost it ; for attiring 
himself in a garment of blue sattin, ivrought all with oylet holes of. 
black silk, the needle hanging thereto, and wout his arm a thing like a 
dog's collar, studded with S.S. of gold, he came to the court at West- 
minster, to whom the King, though not well in health, caused himself 
to be brought in a chair into his privy chamber, where in the presence 
of three or four only of his privy council, he demanded of the prince 
the cause of his unwonted habit and coming ; who answered, ^^' That 
being not only his subject, but his son, and a son always so tenderly 
beloved by him, he were worthy of a thousand deaths, if he should but 
intend or imagine the Jeast offence to his majestv, and had therefore 

Srepared himself to be itiade a sacrifice ;" and thereupon reached his 
agffer, and holding it by the point, he said ; <^ Sir, I desire not to 
live longer than that I may be thought to be what 1 am, and shall ever 
be, your faithful and obedient vassal." 

With this or the like answer, the King was so moved, that he fell 
upon his son's neck^ and with many tears embracing him, confessed, 
^^ That his ears haa been too open to receive reports against him, and 
pr(MnisiQg faithfully, that from thenceforth no reports should cause^any 
disaffection toward him." As soon as this young King was crowned 
at Westminster, he like King Saul, seemed to have a new heart ^iven 
him, and became another man than he was before* For calling his old 
companions and brethren in evil before him, he strictly charged them 
not to come within ten miles of the court till thev had ^iven proof of 
their reformation. And to prevent their proceeding in ilLcourses, he 
gave every one of them a sumtietit allowance. 

Immediately after a parliament was called at Westminster, where a 
subsidy was granted without asking, and the commons began to harp 
upon the old string of taking away the lands of the clergy, which the 
bishops, fearing the King's inclination, endeavoured to divert, by 
shewing him the great right he had to the crown of France: which 
they made so plainly appear, that he alters his arms, and quarters the 
Flower de Luces like the Kii^ of France ; but to do it fairly, he senda 
ambassadors to Charles the VlUi, King of France, requiring him in a 
peaceable manner to surrender the crown of France. Tie embassy, 
had five hundred horse to attend them, and were at first honorably 
received and treated by the Court of France ; but when their message 

. K 
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' was known, tbeir eofertainment ,was soon altered, and the Daupbin 
(who managed the affairs of state during the King's sickness) about ibia 
lime seat a tun of tennis balls to King Henry, ip derision of his youth, 
as fitter to play with them than to manage arms. Which King Henry 
took in such scorn, that he promised with an oath, ^ It should not be 
long before lie woi^ld toss such iron balls among them, that the best 
arms of France should not be able to bold a racket to return them.V 

■ And accordingly he went with an army into France, and utterly 
routed the French army at Agincourt, though they were six times as 
many as the English, killing about nine thousand of them, and taking 
fifteen hundrea prisoners ; and oa the Englbli part not above six 
hundred were slain iu all. 

nine df his reigir, 
Wickliff greatly 



In the begin- 
the followers of 



increased, of whom Sir John 

Oldcastle was ' chief, who by 

marriage - came to be Z^ord Col>> 

bam,aDdingreat favor with the 

' King. Biitmtng accused in a 

synodofLoadon for maintaining 

. Wickliff's doc- trine, the King 
sent for him, and persuaded hiiA 
to submit to the censure of the 
church ; who told the King he- 
only owed sub- missifHi to his 
majesty, and for others, he would 
stand for the truth against 
them with his life.Uponwhich 
he was cited to appear in the 
Bishop's courtj wnich he refiti- 
■ing was con- demned by ft 
synod for an heretic; inwhich 
synod the Arch- bishop of Coa- 
terbory caused it to be ordained, 
"That the holy JLORB COBHAM- scriptures ought 
not to be transia- ted into the Eng- 
lish tongue." But mark the judgment of God that fell upon his own 
tongue, whose roots and blade shortly afier {a^ it is recorded) grew so 
big in his mouth and throat, that he could neither speak nor swallow 
down meat, but in horror lay languishing, till at last starved by 
limine, heated. 
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After this, Sir John Oldcastle was taken^'aiui he, SJr Roger Actoit. 
and twenty«eight more, -were executed at St. Giles's in the Fields ana 
in Smithfieh), for heresy ; and all the prisons in and about London 
ivere filled ivith his followers. 

In the third year of this king'^ reign, on Candlemas Day, seven 
dolphins .came up the river Thames, whereof four were taken. This 
Xing' had such command in France, that their own chronicles testify in 
the Court of Chancery in Paris, all things were se$iled with the seal of 
King Henry of England. In the opcond year of his reign, Moor- 
gate, near Coleman Street, was first made by Thomas Fawkener, Maypr 
of London, who caused the water of this city to be turned into the 
Thames in Wallbrook, by causing grates in divers places. 

King Henry the Fifth died in Uie thirty-fifth year of his age, and 
the ninth of his reign, leaving his son Henry to enjoy his crown, who 
Was but eight piontbs old when his father died, yet by the Duke of 
Bedford, regent of France, is proclaimed King of England and France, 
at Paris, and at nine years old was proclaimed King there, receiving- 
ihe oaths and fealty of all the French nobility* 

This kinjg was very weak in judgement, and was ruled only by his 
queen, which occasioned him very ^reat trouble ; for they used his 
authority for the destruction of the Suke of Gloucester, and several 
other persons, who was much beloved of the people. About which 
time the Duke of York bemn to whisper his riffht to the crown, as 
descended from Philippa, daughter and heir to £k>nel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, elder brother to John of Gaunt, ^d great grandfather to the 
present King Henry the Sixth ; and it was privately discoursed , ^^ That 
king Henry was of a weak capacity, and easily abused, and the Queen 
who was near to the French Queen, was of .a malignant spirit, and 
bloodily ambitious, the privy council is wise enough, yet not honest 
enough, regarding more their own private profit than the public good ; 
and that through their oefflect, all France was lost, and that God 
would not bless the usurpea possessions of King Henry." With these 
siiggcs^ions the Kentish men seemed to be taken, which being observed 
by an instrument of the Duke of York, one Mortimer, he tSkes oppor* 
tunity to tell the people, <^ That if thev will be ruled by him, he will 
shew them the way to make a thoroi^h reformation, and prevent the 
taxes that are upon every slight occasion laid upon them.'' 

These promises of reformation and freedom so wrought with the . 
people, that they drew to a head, and made Mortimer, otherwise 
called Jack Cade, their leader, whostikd himself Captain, Mend-all; 
with whom they came to Blackheatii, and lay there about a montb/ 
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sending for whom and what he pleased. He then presents the com- 
plaint of the commons to the parliament^ 'who sent them to the priyy 
pouncil, but they explode them as frivolous, and charge the authors to 
be presumptuous rebels ; and thereupon the King raiseth an army, and 
brings them to Greenwich ; but the lords could get no followers to fight 
against them, who fought only for reformation of abuses^ and for 
punishment of such traitors as they said the Lord Say was. The Lord 
Say is hereupon committed to the To;i¥er, and the Kinff and Queen 
retire to London ; and Cade follows and comes to Soiitnwark, where 
he quarters his men ; and next morning marcheth to London Bridge, 
where he caused his followers to cut the rope of the draw-bridge, no 
resistance being made aj^ainst him, and so in good order marched up to 
lionidon«stone, upon which he struck his sword, saying, <' Now is 
is Mortimer Lord of London." He then sent for Lord Say out of the 
Tower, and cut off his head at the standard in Cbeapside, and also the 
head of Sir James Cromer,. High Sheriff of Kent ; but upon the King's 
general pardon, his followers leave him, and he is soon after slain ; and 
and with the execution of eight more, though five hundred were found 
guilty, this insurrection was suppressed. 

It was a custom that upon St. Bartholomew's Day, the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of London, should ^o to the wrestling-place near Moor- 
fields^ where at this time the Prior of St. John's likewise was to see 
the sport ; and a servant of his being • ashamed to be foiled before his 
master, desired, to wrestle again, contrary to custom, which the Lord 
Mayor denied ; whereupon the Prior fetched bow-men from Clerken* 
well against the Mayor, and some slaughter was made; the Mayors 
cap was shot through with an arrow, yet he would have the sport go 
on, but no wrestler's came : whereupon he said. ^^ He * W9uld stay 
awhile to make trial of the citizens respect to him ; ' and presently after 
a great party of them came with banners displayed, and fetched him 
home in triumph. Soon aflier another quarrel happened in Holbom 
between the gentlemen of the Inns of Chancery, and some Citizens, in 
appeasing vmereof, the Queen's attorney and three more slain. The 
year after the apprentices of London, upon a yery slight occasion, feU 
upoA the foreign merchants, rifling and robbing their houses, but the 
liord Mayor hy his discretion appeased the tumult, punishing some of 
the offenders with death, and others by fine, and all things are quieted 
apd appeased. 

In the year 1460. the Duke of York <;omes from Ireland to London, 
and in the name . ot King Henry the Y Ith, called a parliament, which 
being assembled^ he in the presence of the lords in the .Upper House, 
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5 laced himself in the imperial seat, and Vfiih great boldness lay. ppea 
is claim to the crown ot England. And then relating the many mise- 
ries that had befallen the realm since this usurpation of the present 
King, his father, and grandfather ; . he concluded that he vould not 
. expect, nor desire possession of the crown except hU descent was 
indisputable, and his title thereto without exception* This being a 
business of importance, it required deliberation, but in conclusion, the 
Duke haying before-hand prepared the lords spiritual, and a few of 
nobility being present that were not of his side, the House of Commons 
were easily persuaded, and it was resolved, and accordingly an act of 
. parliament was made, <^ That King Henry, during his life, should 
retain the name and honor of a King,, and thftt tne Duke of York 
should be proclaimed heir apparent to the crt>wn, and protector of the 
King's person, his lands and dominions. And that if at any time any 
of King Henry'^s friends, allies, or favourites, should on his behalT 
attempt the disanuUing of this act, that then the Duke should have 
present possession of the crown. ^ It was observed that while the Duke 
of York was declaring his title in the Upper House, it happened that m 
crown which hung in the middle of the House of Commons, without . 
any touch or wind, fell down ; and at the same time the crown which 
stood upon Dover Castle fell down likewise i a sign as some thought^ 
that the crown of the realm should be chan^d. 

As soon as this parliament was dissolved, ^ the Duke sends for. the 
Queen and some others, to come out of Scotland. But they had raised 
an army there, and the Duke of York met theni with another ; and at 
Wakefield Green tlie Duke is slain, with the loss of three thousand of 
his men, and being dead, had his head crowned with a paper crown, 
together with many other circumstances of disgrace. However hi»« 
son Edward, Earl of March, prosecutes the quarrel, and puts the 
Queen's forces to flight, which she endeavoured to recruit; but some • 
of her northern army having robbed the people as they came along the 
country, saying, " It was iheir bargain to have all the spoil in every 
place." The Londoners would not suffer any provision to be sent to 
them, the Commons rising about Cripplegate, and stopping the carts 
which the- Lord Mayor was sending to the army. . 

In the mean time the Earls of March and Warwick having got a . 
considerable army, marched to London, and were joyfully received 
there. And soon after the Earl of Warwick drawing all his forces 
iiito St. John's field, by Clerkenwell, and having cast them in a ring, 
he read to them the agreement of the last parliament, and then de« 
manded, whether they would have King Henry to leign still ? who ^ 
r 
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all cryed oat. no, no. Then he asked them, whether thej would have 
the £larl of March, eldest son of the Duke of York, bj that parliament 
proclaimed King, to reign over them ? who with great shouting ans- 
)wered, yes, yes. Then several captains and others of the city, went 
to the Earl of March, at Baynard*s Castle, to acquaint him what had 
passed ; who at first seemed to excuse himself, as unable to execute so 

Seat a charge-: but encouraged by the Archbishop of York, the 
[shops of London and Exeter, and the Earl of Warwick, he at last 
consented to take it upon him; and soon after he was generally pro- 
claimed King: and nere writers end the reign of King Henry the 
Sixth, thougn there were several changes. For sometimes he was a 
Kin^, and sonietimes none, yet he was never wdl settled, though he 
lived twelve years after. 

King Henry was then in the north, and raised an army to oppose 
Edward, but is defeated by the Lord Falconbridge. Xjpon which 
Henry and his Queen go to Scotland, and raise more forces, but are 
-again beaten. And now King Edward sits three days together in the 
iTing^s Bench in . Westminster Hall, to hear causes and regulate dis- 
orders. And the Earl of Warwick is sent into France to treat of a 
marriage with that King^s daughter : but in the mean while the King 
marries the Ladjr Elizabeth Gray. At which Warwick grows dis- 
contented, and joins against King Edward, and surprising Mm, takes 
liim prisoner, but he soon made his escape. King Henry was taken in 
disguise and sent to the Tower of London some years before. And now 
Warwick ^oing to Fmnce, brought a great army over, and pro- 
claimed Eidward an usurper ; who thereupon endeavoured to raise an 
furmy, 'but could not, and therefore fled out of England into the Duke 
of Burgundy's country^ and King Henry is taken out of prison, where 
fte had been nine years, and again proclaimed King. 

But King Edward, l^ the assistance of the Duke of Burgundy, lands 
an army in Yorkshire, and marches towa];|ds London, where he was 

1*oyfuIly received. And in the year 1471, and the eleventh year of 
lis reign. King Edward made his entry into the city, and had King 
Henry delivered into his hands. The Earl of Warwick having notice 
thereof, marched with his army toward St. Albans, and King Edward 
follows him, canying Kin^ Henry along with him ; where the Earl 
of Warwick and many others 'are slain, and Henry's party utterly 
routed. 

And now was the time for King Henry to be delivered out of- all his 
troubles ; for the bloody Duke of Glocester entering the Tower of 
J,4ondon^ where he found King Henry nothing at all troubled for all 
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his crosses, fltruck him into the heart if ith his dagger, and there slew 
bim. And now within half a year's space, we find one parliament pro* 
claimed Edward an usurper, and Henrj a lawful King; and another 
proclaiming Edward a lawful King, and Henry an- usurper; that we 
may know there is nothing certain in human afiairs, but uncertainty. 

In the fifth year of King Henry the Y Ith it rained almost continually 
from Easter to Michaelmas. In his seventh year the Duke of Norfolk 
was like, to have been drowned passing through London bridge, his 
barge being set upon the piles, sooyerwnelmed that thirty persons were 
drowned, and the Duke with others that escaped, were fain to be drawn 
up with ropes. In his seventeenth year was so great a dearth of corn, 
that people were glad to make breaa of fearn roots. Next year all the 
lions in the Tower died. In the thirty-third year of his reign^ there was 
a great blazing star, and there happened a strange si^ht, a monstrous 
cock came out of the sea, and in presence of a nmltitude of people^ 
made a hideous croiR2;ing three times, .beckening toward the. north, 
south, and west. There were also many prodigious -births, and in 
some places it rained blood. 

About this time the draw-bridge on London bridge was .made, and 
Leadeuhall was built to be a store-house of grain and fuel for the poor 
of the city. In the first .year of this King's reign, a parliament was 
held at London, where the Queen«mother with the young King in her 
lap, came and set in the House of Lorcjs. In this King's reign printing 
' was first brought into England by William Caxton of London, Mercer, 
who first practised the same in the Abbey of Westminster, 1471. . 

This King Henry lost his kingdom when he had reignra.thirty-eight 
years, six months, and odd days. The day after he was murdered he 
\vas brought to St. Paul's church in an opei^ coffin bare-fitced, where he 
bl^, and from thence carried to Black-friars, where he also bled, wd 
lastly was buried at Windsor. 

In the first year of King Edward the- Fourth, Walter Walker, 
Grocer, living in Cheapside,. was beheaded for speaking some words 
'against King Edward. In his fourth year there was a great pestilence, 
^and the Thames was frozen over. In his fourteenth year, John Grose 
Vas burnt on Tower,-hill for regilion.. The same year King Edward in 
his progress, hunting in Sir Thomas Burdel's park, slew many deer^ 
and among the rest a white buck, which Sir Thomas hearing of, wished 
the buck's head, horns and all, in his belly wha moved the King to 
kill him. Upon which words be was condemned to die, and beiuff 
dm>vn from the Tower of London to Tyburn, was there beheaded. 
Next year George Duke of Clarence, Kii^ Edward's brother, was 
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drowned in the Tower in a butt of Malmsej. In his twenty-second 
year some thieves for rol^[)ery in St. Martin's le Grand^ were drawn 
to Tower Hill and there hanged and burnt, and others were pressed 
to death. 

Ill thisKing^s time^ Richard Rawson, one of the sherifis of London, 
caused a house to be built at St. Mary Spittle, for the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen, to hear sermons in the Easter Holidays. 

King Edward the Fourth being dead, his eldest son Edward, not 
above eleven years old, was procutimed King, but never crowned ; for 
the Duke of Glocester hearing of his brothers death, came to London, 
and having got the King and his brother the Duke of York, into his 
hands, sehds them to the Tower, and murders Lord Hastings, who was 
true to Edward, and then endeavours to prove the two children of 
Edward illegitimate, whereby he at last attained the crown by the 
name of Richard the Third, and afterwards persuades Sir James Tyril 
to murder the two young princes in the Tower, who getting two vil« 
lians as bad as himself, they come to the children's chamber in the 
night, and suddenly wrapping them up in their cloths, and keeping 
down by force the rcather bed and pillows hard uponth^ir mouths, so 
stifled them that their breaths bein^ gone, they surrendered up their 
innocent souls ; and when the murderers perceived first by their strug* 
ling with the pains of death, and then by their long lying still, that 
they were thoroughly dead, they laid their bodies out, and then called 
Sir James Tyril to see them, who presently caused their bodies to be 
buried under the stairs. But these murderers came all to miserable 
ends ; and King Richard himself, after this abominable act, never had 
a quiet mind, but was troubled with fearful dreams, and would some- 
times start out of his bed and run about the chauiber in a great fright*, 
as if all the furies in hell were about him, as he did the niffht before 
the battle of Bosworth Field, where he was slain by King Henry the 
Seventh, who succeeded him to the crown. 

King Richard took away, from Jane Shore, one of King Edward^s 
concubines, all her goods, to ,the value of above 3000 marks ; and after- 
ward caused her to do pennance before the crosd, for her inconstancy, 
with a taper in her hand : when, though undressed, yet she appeared 
so fair and lovely, and likewise so modest, that many who hated her 
course of life, yet pitied her course usage, since she used all the favor 
she had with King Edward, to the good of manpr, but never to the huit 
of any. And truly she hstd cause to complain against Richard for 
being so severe for her offending against the seventh Commandment^ 
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only, -whm he did no pennance for offeading heavilj sgainat aU ten. 
Baf. perbaps be eot some good fellow to be his confessor. 
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Medway. In the seventeenth year of his reign, John Shaw, Lord 
Mayor of London, caused his brethren the aldermen to ride from 
Guildhall to the wafer-side wlien he went to Westminster to be pre- 
sented to the Exchequer. He also caused kitchens and other con- 
veniences to be built in Guiidhall. This king was the first that or- 
dained a company of tall proper men to be yeomen ef the guard, 
and to attend the person of the king, to whom he appointed alivery 
and a captain over them. In his eighteenth year, king Henry being 
free of the Tailor's company, as divers kings before haa been, namely 
Richard the second, Henry the fourth, fifth and sixth, Edward th« 
fourth, and Richard the thiid, ^as also eleven dukes, twenty-eight 
earls,' and ,forly-eight lords. Ho therefore now gave them the name 
. of Merchant l^ylors, as an honourable title to endure for ever. 
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The 93cl of August 1485, the very daj King Henry got the Tictorj 
oyer Kiog Richard, a great fire happened in Bread Street, London, in 
irhich waB burnt the parson of St. Mildreds, and one person more. 
Jn his tenth year, in digging a new foundation in the church of St. 
Mary-hill in London, thie body of Alice Hackn^, Vfho had been buried 
one hundred and seventy-five years before,wa8 found whole of skin, and 
the joints of her arms pliable ; the corps was kept above ground four 
days without annoyance, and then buried again. In his twelilh year 
on St. Barlholomew'6 day, there fell hail stones measured twelve inches 
about. The great tempest which drove King Philip of Spain into 
England, blew down the golden eagle from the spire of St. Pauls, and 
in uie fall, it fell upon the sign of the black .eagle in St Paul's church 
yard, where the school house now is, and broke it down. This King 
was frugal from his youth, the city of London was his paradise, for 
what good fortune soever befel him, he thought he enjoyed it not, till 
he acquainted them with it. His parliament was his oracle, for in all 
matters of importance he would ask their advice ; yea, he put his 
prerogative many times in their hands : after he had lived fifty-two 
years, and reigned twenty-three, hedied.April 2Sd 1508. 

Henry the Eighth, his only son, succeeded him. In the ninth year 
of his reign, in May eve, there was an insurrection of the young men 
and apprentices lof London against foreigners ; for which riot several of 
them were hanged, and the rest, to the number of four hundred men, 
and eleven women, tyed in ropes one to another, and in their shirts' 
came to Westminster Hall with halters about their necks, and were 
pardoned. In his twenty third year, Richard Price, a cook,was boiled 
to death in Smithfield, for poisonijig divers persons in the Bishop of 
Winchester's bouse. One Cartnel the hangman of London, and two 
others, were hanged near Clerkenwell, for robbing a booth in Bartho- 
lomew fair. About this time Queen Ann of Bullen was beheaded in 
the Tower, with her brother, and divers other gentlemen. In his 
fifteenth year, after great rains and winds, there followed so sharp a 
frost that many died of cold, some lost their fingers, some toes, and 
many their nails. In his twentieth year there was a ^reat sweating 
sickness, which infected all places in the realm. In his thirty-sixth 
year a great plagne was in London, so that Michaelmas term was kept 
at St. Albans. A Priest was set in the pillory in Cheapside, and burnt 
in both cheeks with F and A for false accusing. In his thirty-fourth 
year, Mar^ret Dary a maid-servant, was boilra to death in Smithfield 
for poisonmg three households wh^re she lived. This vear there were 
four eclipses of the Sun and three of the Moon. King Henry deceased 
when he had reigned thirty-sev^n years and lived fifty-six. 
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King Edward the Sixth succeeded, being bat nine years old. la 
his time the reformation began, which Kiag Henry had made way for, 
hy renouncing the Pope's supremacy, though himself died a Papist. 
Edward was an excellent Prince, and ordered the pulling down of all 
Popish images and pictures ; and it was observed, that tne Very same 
day tjiat images were pulled down at London, the English obtained a 
great victory over the Scots at Muscleborou^h. Tbis King upon a 
sermon preached by Bishop Ridley concerning charity, gave three 
houses in London to the relief of the poor ror the &therless, and 
beggar's children he gave the Gray Friars, now called Christ-church: 
to the lame and diseased persons, St. Thomas's hospital in Southwark, 
and St. Bartholomew's in West Smithfield : and for vagrant idle 
persons, he gave his house of Bride welL In the second year of his 
reign there was a great plague in London. In his third year Thomas 
Seymour Lord Admiral, and brother to the Lord Protector, was 
beheaded on Tower-hilL King Edward having reigned seven years, 
died, being but sixteen years of age. And the Lady Jane Gray 
daughter.of the Duke of Suffolk, was proelairaed Queen by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldenaen of London, as being made heir to the crown by 
the last will of Kind Edward ; upon which the Lady Mary flies to 
Farmingham castle in Suffolk, and there, upon her solemn promise and 
engagement not to alter the religion established, nor to bring in Popery, 
the gentlemen of that country and Norfolk joined with her, and soon 
after she obtained the crown. 

But Queen Mai-y quickly forgot her obligations ; for as soon as she 
was settled upon the Ixirone, she presently removed all tfie Protestant 
bishops, and put others in their room, and persecuted the Protestants 
with all manner of cruelty : so that in her short reign of five years and 
four months, there suffered, u|>on the account of religion only, two 
bundled and seventy-seven persons of all sorts and ages ; for there 
perished, by the cruel flames, five bishops, twenty one divines, eight 
gentlemen, eighty-four artificers, one hundred husbandmen, servants 
and labourers, twenty-six wives, tw^nUr widows, nine virgins, two 
boys, and two infants, one spirung out of the mother's womb as she was 
burning at the stake, and most unmercifully flung into the fit« at the 
very birth: sixty-four more in those furious times were persecuted 
in the iaith, whereof seven were whiped, sixteen perished in prison, 
twelve buried in dunghills, and many more la^ in captivity and con- 
demned, who were happily delivered by the glorious entrance of Queen 
Elizabeth, though she nerself hardly escaped, being imprisoned in the 
Tower of London, every day expecting the tidings of her death, her 
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servants were kept from her, and none bat rustical soldiers about hef : 
nay because a little boy did but bring her flowers sometimes in the 
Tower, he was threatened to be whiped if he went any more, her jailors 
pretended the child brought letters to her. Yea, the bloody Bishop 
Gardiner invented and contrived a Warrant under Queen Mary's hand 
for her execution, which was sent to the lieutenant of the Tower ; but 
the Queen hearing of it, denied her having any knowledge of it, and 
threatened Gardiner and some others, for their inhuman usage of her 
sister, whereby she happily escaped. 

In the first year of Queen Mary's reign, one Sir Thomas Wiat of 
Kent, put himself in arms to prevent her marriage with Philip Kin^ of 
Spain, as tending to bring England under the yoke of Spain, and to 
make the country a slave to strangers. An^l divers other knights and 
gentlemen joining with him, he marcheth to London, and coming to 
Charing Cross, he was encountered by the Lord Chamberlain and Sir 
John Gage,whom he put to flight ; but coming to Lud^ate he is denied 
entrance, and thinking to retire, he heard tlie Earl of Pembroke with 
his forces was behind him at Charing Cross; upon which being 
amazed, after a little musing, he returned toward Temple-Bar, and 
yielded himself to Sir Maurice Berkely, and getting upon his horse 
oehind him, went to the court, where expecting the Queen's mercy, 
but he was sent to the Tower, and soon after beheaded on Tower-hill. 
About this time the Lord Guilford Dudley, the husband of Queen 
Jane, the Duke of Northumberland his father, and likewise Queen Jane 
and her fatlber the Duke of SuiSblk, were beheaded on Tower-hill. In 
her fourth year, hot burning agues and other strange diseases, took 
away many people, so as between October SOth and the last of Decern* 
ber, there died seven Aldermen of London. In her fifth year, on the 
last of September, fell so great store of rain, that Westminster Hall was 
full of water, the boats rowed over Westminster bridge to King street. 
About which time a blazing star was seen all times of the night from 
the sixth to the tenth of March. 

Queen Marv being dead, Queen Elizabeth is proclaimed, and 
brought from Hatfield in Hartfordshire to London, where she was re* 
ceived with great joy. She restored and settled the Protestant refor- 
mation, though great ofiers were made her by the Pope, if she would 
become Papist. In her first year William Geoflrywas wliiped from 
the Marshalsea to Bedlam, for publishing that one John More was 
Jebus Christ ; and More after he had been well whiped confessed him* 
self to be iEt.couzening knave. A terrible tempest of thunder an4 
lightning happened at Xondon^ which fired the lofty spire of St. Paul's 
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steeple, beginning about the top thereof which was two hundred feet 
high from the top of the stone baltlentents, and burnt down to the roof 
of the church, consuming all the bells, lead, and timber work. In 
1564, was a greiit frost, so that great numbers of people went over the 
Thames, and played thereon from London bridge to Westminster. Oa 
,the third of January it began to thaw, and on the fifth no ice was to be 
seen. In the twentieth year of her reign a blazing star was seen with a 
long stream. About this time one Simon Pembroke of Southwark 
being suspected to be a conjurer, was ordered to appear in St. Mary 
Overies church, which he did, and leaning his head against a pew, 
the proctor lifted up his head, and found hun dead, and o^ttling in the 
throat : and being searched, several devilish books of conjuration were 
found about him. 

In her thirty-fifth year there was so great a drought, that not only the 
fields but the springs themselves were dried up, and many cattle died 
every where for want of water. The river of Thames likewise failed, 
so that a horse-man might ride over at London bridge. In her thirty- 
sixth year was a great plague in London and the suburbs, whereof died 
seventeen thous^id eiglit hundred and ninety,- besides the Lord Mayor 
and three Aldermen. 

About this time Edmund Coppinger and Henry Arthington gentle- 
men, came to Cheapside, and there in a cart proclaimed (as they said) 
news from heaven, that one William Hacket represented Christ, by 
partaking of his glorified body, and that they were the two prophets, 
one of mercy, the other of judgement, sent of God to help him in this 
great work. These men were apprehended, and Hacket was arraigned, 
and found guilty of speaking divers false and traiterous words against 
the Queen, and to have raced and defaced her pictures, thrusting an 
iron instrument into the place of the heart and breast ; for which he was 
brought from Newgate to Ciieapside, and bein^ moved to ask God and 
the Queen's forgiveness, he fell to cursing and railing against the Queen, 
and made a blasphemous praver against the divine Majesty of God, 
and Was therefore hanged andf quartered. Coppinger starved himself 
wilfully in Bridewel, and Arthington made a recantation. 

In the forty-third year of her reign Robert Devereux Earl of Essex, 
assisted by divers noblemen and gentlemen, entered the city of London 
in warlike manner at Temple Sar, crying for the Queen, till their 
came to the Sberiff^s house in F^church -street, who finding himself 
not master of his own house, escaped out at a back-door, and wvnt to 
the Lord Mayor. And Essex finding the citizens in arms against him, 
endeavoured to fortify his 'house: but' hearing that some great guiis 
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were^nt for to beat it doMrn, be suFrendered bimself, and was sent to 
the Tower, where he was afterward beheaded; but might have- kept 
his head longer on, had he not been betrayed by Lady Walsingham; 
to whom after his condemnation be sent a ring, which the Queen had 

fiven him in token that she would stand by him in any danger : the 
lady delivered not this rinff, but being a little after upon her death- 
bed she desired to speak with the Queen, to whom having disburthened 
her conscience, the Queen flung away in extreme ra^ and fury, and 
never enjoyed herself well after that time, 'but would often break out 
into a passion, and wring her hands, crying, O Essex i Essex ! and 
died not long after. 

Aft^r her death Kins James succeeded, in the third year of whose 
reign, was contrived the powder treason plot, for which Sir Edward 
Digby, Robert Winter, Graunt, anc^ Bates were drawn, hanged, and 
quartered at the west end of St. Paul's ; and Winter, Keys, Rookwood, 
and Faulks, at the parliament yard at Westminster. Awhile after, 
the Kinff attended with divers lords, dined with the Lord Mayor, Sir 
John Watts, who after dinner presented his Majesty with a purse of ^Id, 
desiring he would please to be made free of the company of Cloth workers, 
to which, the Kin^ consented, and calling to the ma^r of the com* 
panjr, hesaid^ ^^Istone, ffive me thy hand, lam now a Clothworker, 
and in token of my special favour to this fraternity, I do hear give to 
this company a brace of bucks yearly for ever; at the election of 
master and wardens.*^ And a month after the King and the Prince dined 
at M^chant Taylor's hall, where the Prince was made free of that 
company, and had likewise a purse of gold presented him by the 
Master. 

In 1609, the New Exchan^ being newly finished, was first opened 
and named by King James, Britain's Burse. In 1612, Edward Wight- 
man was burnt for an heretic,* and one Legat burnt in Smithfield for an 
Arian. In 1615, Sir Thomas Overbury was poisoned in the Tower, for 
which the Earl of Somerset and his lady were arrianged and con- 
demned, and Sir Gervase Elvis lieutenant of the Tower, Mistress 
Turner, and divers others executed. In 1618 the famous Sir Walter 
Rawleigh was beheaded in the New Palace Yard, Westminster. Next 
Tear Queen Anne died at Hampton Court. In 162S, a Popish priest 
leiog at mass, in Black Friars, in an upper room, it fell aown, and 
many were kiUed and hurt. In 1625, King Jacnes died^ having reigned 
twenfy-two years. 

King Charles his son succeeded him, and was married to Henrietta 
Jtlaria of France. In his first year was a great plague, whereof there 
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died in London 35417. In 1638 Doctor Lamb iras murdered in the 
strcrts oC London, for which the. ri< <- wis lined six thuiisaiid pounds ; 
the same yenr John Felton was 
hanged at Ty- burn for mur- 
dering the Duke of Buckingham. 

In 1633, the King and the 
QueenwcTcmag- nificeatly enter* 
tainted at Guild- hall, lu 1640, 
the long parlia- . menl began, and 
in l&4Spoi>tsand j ji chains' were or- 
dered to be sel I U up in the city. 

But havingal- 1 |l ready given a 
particular ac- | ^ :ount of alt pas- 
sages in this 11 |rLing'sreign,and 
till the rcstora-U jH ion of his pre- 
sent Majesty ) If King Charles 
the Second, in a r little bookcalled 
The Wars of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland 1 shall omit re- 
peating anything here, but shall, 
only add; That in theyear]659, 
' General Monk marching from 
Scolliiiid, came to London,- and 

gales, &c. of the MRS. X U MNjEK. city by order of 
the remnant of the lon^ parliament, he afterwards grew dissatisfied at 
their proceed in 
and soon after tl 
restored May 2f , 

of the late King were executed at Charing Cross, that is, Harrison, 
Carcw, Cook, Scot, Hugh Peters, Clement Scroop, Jones ; and Hacket 
and Axtelat Tyburn. In January, one Venner a wine cooper, and 
Bome others of enthusiastic principles, made an insurrection in London, 
their leader persuading them that one should chase a thousand. They 
first marched (o St. Thomas Apostles, and from thence to Bishopgate,. 
Whitecross-street and from thence ihey went to Highgate and Canewood.. 
And three days after tliey came again into the city, being not above 
thirty or forty in number, but armed with blunderbusses and bead- 
pieces ; and the trained-bands and some of the King's guards fell upon 
them and routed them ; about &ve or six of them were killed, others 
fled, and the rest were taken prisoners. Theii words, it is said, were, 



nt 01 toe long paruameni, ne anerwarusgrcw aissatisnea at 
;edings, and ^oing into the city was received with bonfires, 
liter that parliament was dissolved, and his Majesty happily 
lay 29, 1C60. In October following several of the regicides 
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the quarters upon the gates, meaning those regicides that were executed 
a while before, whose quarters were put upon the fates of the city. 

Venner and nineteen of his accomplices were arraigned and condemned^ 
and he and several of them executed in divers parts of the city. 

In 1661, his Majesty proceeded magaificeutly from the Tower to 
WhitehaU, and was next day crowned at Westminster. And soon 
after there was a general muster of the forces of the City of London, 
at Hyde Park, consisting of two raiments of horse, and twelve regi- 
ments of foot. In 1663, Sir Henry Vane was beheaded on Tower Hill, 
and Corbet, Berkstey, and Okey, three of the regicides sent from 
Holland, were executed at Tyburn. In the year 1665, there was a great 

daffue, whereof there died in London, in one year, 68596 persons. 

n 1666, September S, about one of the clock in the morning, a sudden 
fire broke out in Pudding- Lane near London Bridge, which in four 
days burnt down 13,200 houses. In 1678, Dr. Oats and Dr. Tongue 
discovert a horrid popish plot against his Majesty, the protestant 
religion and government established: and October 10, Sir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, who took the examinations, was murdered. William Staley, 
-a papist, was executed for treason, Edward Coleman, Ireland, Grove 
and Pickering, executed for the plot; Green, Berry, and Hill for the 
murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey. In the year 1679, the Lords 
Powis, Stafford, Arundel, Peters, and Bellasis, wpre committed to the 
Tower for high treason, and soon^fter the Earlof Danbv was commit- 
ted thither. The King dissolves his privy council, and calls another. 
Langhorn the counsel&r was executed. The Parliament is dissolved, 
having sat about 18 years: another called, and dissolved. Upon SOth 
of November, 1680, Lord Viscount Stafford was arraigned before his 
Peers in Westminster Hall, the House of Commons managing the im* 
peachment against him: the trial continued till the seventh of Decem- 
ber following, and he was then found guilty of high treason, by the 
surpulsage of twenty-four voices more against him than for him; and 
upon Wednesday, December 29, about ten in the morning, the Sheriff 
of London received the prisoner from the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and conducted him ^to the scaffold prepared for that purpose upon 
Tower Hill, and there he was beheaded. Upon Wednesday, June 15, 
1681, Oliver Plunket, Titular Primate of Ireland, and Archbishop of 
Dublin, was brought to the King's Bench bar, and there received sen« 
tence to be drawn, hanged and (Quartered fbr high treason, in conspiring 
the death of the King, and designing to bring in a French army, and 
introduce popery into the kingdom of Ireland ; he having been con- 
victed for it .some few days before^ at the same place : together with 
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Edward Fitz-ITarris, for contriyin^ a treasonable and malicious libel to 

stirup the people to rebellion against the King and government; who ; | 

likewise received the same sentence of death at the sapie time. I 

Not many dajs before, the Lord Howard of Escrick was committed 
prisoner to the Tower of London, upon an information of high treason; 
and upon June SO, he was brought up to the King's Bench bar, and 
by his counsel moved that he might be put in bail for his appearance, 
but it was denied him, and he remanded back to prison. 
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The Origin and Foundation of the famoua 

CUy of London, 



Ti 



HOUGH it may seem difficult to discover the oria^in of some 

nations and cities, yet it is no hard matter to find out the roundation of 
this most honorable and famous City of London. 

But as the Roman writers to magnify the City of Rome, drew its 
origin from the Gods, and Demy-Gods, by the race of the Trojans, 
BO Jeffery of Monmouth our Welsh historian, for the greater glory of 
thb renowned city, deduced it from the same origin, relating that 
Bruce who descended from the Demy-God iEneas, the son of Venus, 
daughter of Jupiter, about the year of the world S855, and 1108 years 
before the Nativity of our blessed Saviour, built this city near the river 
now called Thames, and named it Troynovant, or Trenovant,; but this 
account has no great authority. The same historian tells us, that King 
Lud afterward repaired and increiased this city with fair buildings, 
towers and walls, and called it after his own name Faire Lud or Lud's 
town, and the gate which he built in the west part thereof, he likewise 
for his own honor named Ludgate. He adds, that this Lud had two 
sons. Androgens and TheomaTitius, who being not of age to govern at 
the death of their father, their uncle Cassibelan took upon him the 
crown ; in the eighth year of whose reign, Julius Ca&sar arrived in 
England with a formidable army to conquer it, and obliged the Britons 
to pay a,yearly tribute to Rome. Caesar calls London the city of Tri* 
nobantes, which sounds somewhat like Troy Nova, though learned 
men think that Trinobantes signifies the state or signiory of the 
Trinobantes. 

But in those days, the cities of the Britons were uof artificially built 
with stone or timber but were only thick, and troublesome woods 
plashed together, and intrenched round, like those which the Irish 
at this day call Fastnesses ; some are of opinion that whence London 
had her fame, from thence she had also a name, that is from ships, 
which the Britons call Lough, and Dinan a town, so that London is 
no other than Shipton^ a town of ships i which title no city hath more 
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nght to amime than tbis, being situated upon the gentle ascent of an: 
huL near a gallant navigable river, which swelling at certain tiinea 
with the ocean-tides, she is able by her deep and safe channel to enter-^ 
tain the greatest ships^ which bring in ail the richest commodities the 
world can afford. 

Some would have Llwndian the Welsh name of London, to be derived 
from Llhwn which simiiies a fenced town, made of trees cast down 
and barricadoed together, as aforementioned, .for ju> the I^oet sings. 

Their houses were the thicks, 
And bush J queachj hollow caves. 
And Jiurdles' made of sticks. 

And it is probable, that in the place were St. PauFs church now 
stands, there was a wood or grove^ and a temple dedicated to Diana, 
wbicli was usually set up in the woods ; and in a place about St. Paul's 
there were the h^s and bones of o$en lately found, vrhich is supposed 
were offered in sacrifice to her. 

Now though it be not certainly known, who wais the founder of 
London, yet whoever it was, he shewed much prudence in choice of 
situation ; for she seems to have been built in an happy hour, having 
continued for- so many ages; Amianus Marcellinus who wrote near 
thirteen hundred years ago, calls her then, an Ancient Citjr. 

When the Uomans had reduced the hither parts of Britain into the 
form of a province, and had sown the seeds oi civility here, as well as 
over all Europe, this city began to be renowned for wealth, riches, and 
prosperity, yea she continued always the same under the^ Romans, 
Saxons, and Normans, being seldom or never afflicted with any great 
calamities. - In the reign of Nero, when the Britons had conspired to 
recover their lost liberty, under the conduct of Boadicia, the Londoners 
could not with ^11 tiicir weeping and lamentations, keep Suetonius 
Paulinua in the city, but after be had raised a power of the citizens, 
he^ould needs go from thence, leaving the city naked to the enemy, 
who presently surprized it^ and slew those whom either weakness, 
feebleness, or sweetness of the place, had detained there* Nor was 
London in less danger by the Gauls or French, if she had not been 
wonderfully preserved, for when Cains Alectus, had treacherously 
destroyed Garausius, he kept to himself the revenues of Britain and 
Holland, and called himself Augustus Emperour, as his coins often 
found here do demonstrate ;, but when Marcus Asclepiodotus had slain 
him in ^battle, those French who remained alive after the fight, 
hastening to London^ would have plundered the city,, had not the 
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rirer Thames, (nhich never fiiiled to help the Londonen at need) rery 
happily brought the Roman legions to their assiitance, who put the 
barrarians to the Bword all the city over. About which time it i» 
xecorded, that Lucius Gallus was slain by a brookside which ran almost 
through the city, and of him wag called by the Britons, Wantgall, la 
English, Walbrook, which name remains to this day, under which 
there is a sewer within the ground, to carry the kennel water of the 
city into the Thame*. Thu is not to from Iiondon-stone, which is 
thought to be a Milcmnrk, or 

Miliary, siich as were in the mar- 

krt places of Rome, from 

which were taken dimensions 

of joumies every wsyi which 

aeems "more pro- bable, because 

this stone is near the midst of the 

city as it lieth in k length. 

Aflerthis Julius J I Agricolathe Ro- 

man lieutenant, I 9 ;iersuaded the 

Britons to built' | || luuscs for them- 

selves, and (cm- 1 fj >les for their 

[Is,to bring up I [I 'Keir children in 

rning, and to 1 i apparel them- 

selves like Ro- f mans ; so that ia 

a few years a^er ourSaviour's na- 

tivity, she be- came famoas, 

but especially for the multitude of 

merchants, pro- vision and trad^ 

thereof, as Cor- nclius Tacitus 

notes, and was then called by 

some authors Londinum, bjr 

rl"\''e;^£ p. HOLLAND. !fSLbJ'bT 

an ancient author, which is thus translated by Philonon Holland ; 

Thii city was Augusta call'd 

To which (a, truth to say) 
Air, laud, ma, and all elements 

Sliew favour eiery way. 

The weather no where milder is. 

The ground most rich to see, 
Witich yields all sorts of useful fruit 

That Derer:spent will be. 
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The ocean that with Thames her streams 
. Als flowing tide doth blend, 
Ckinveys to it commodities 
' All that the world can send. 

The noble seat of Kings it is; 

For state and royalty . 
Of all the realm, the fence, the heart. 

The life, the light, the eye. 

The people ancient, valorous, 

Expert in chivalry, 
Enriched with all sorts of goods, 

Of art, or mystery. 

Take a strict view of every thing 

Add then say thus in brief. 
This either is a world itself 

Or of the worid the chief. 
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The ancient and present Walls and Gates of the City. 



HISTORIANS report, that about the year after .Christ, 306, 
Constantine the Great, at the desire of his mother Helena, did first 
build a wall about this city, which may seem more probable, con- 
sidering that the Britons did understand how to build walls with stone, 
as may appear by the following relation. 

Alx)ut the year of Christ 399, when the Empire of Rome was invaded, 
and that city destroyed by the Goths, the Romans called away all their 
forces from Britain for the defence of their own country ; after which 
the Britcms being not able to defend themselves, were for many years 
oppressed by two cruel nations, that is, the Scots and Picts, whereupon 
they sent ambassadors, with letters full of lamentable supplica^ons and 
complaints to Rome, to desire their assistance, promising constant 
obedience to them. The Romans sent them a legion of soldiers, who 
fought with their enemies and drove them out of the country ; and 
leaving the Britons at liberty they advised them to make a wail cross 
the country from one sea to the other, for their defence against 
their troublesome neighbours ; and then the Romans returned home in 
triumph. 

The Britons built this wall in the north of England, but wanting 
masons, they did not make it of stone as the Romans directed, but of 
turf, which was so weak, that it was little security to them. For 
their enemies perceiving the Romans were gone, they presently came in 
boats, and invaded their country, ruining and wasting all before them* 
Upon which, ambassadors were again sent with fresh lamentations to 
Rome, beseeching them not to suffer their miserable country to be 
wholy destroyed; the Romans then sent them another legion, who 
coming suddenly, surprised their enemies and made a great slaughter 
among them, chasing the^i back again even to their own country. 

The Romans departing home again, told the Britons plainly, that 
the journey hither was long and troublesome, and therefore they must 
expect no further help from them ; but must learn to use armour, and 
weapons themselves, thereby to be able to resist their enemies, who 
were encouraged to invade them becausp of their cowardice and 
faint-heartedness ; however for the encouragement of their tributary 
friends, whom they were now forced to forsake the Romans made them 
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ft' wall of bard stone from the west sea to the east seaj and built two 
cities at each end thereof, the Britons labourii^ therein also. This 
traD tms built eight feet thick, and twelve fe^ high, direcUy east and 
west, as appears by the ruins to be seen at this day. The work being 
finished ; the Romans gave them a strict charge to look to themselves, 
and instruct their people in the use of arms, and military discipline, 
and least the enemy should come by sea southward, tliey made clivers 
bulwarks at some distance from each other by the seaside ; and then 
bid the Britons farewel, as intending to return no more ; this hap* 
pened in the reign of Theodosius the younger; near five hundred 
years after the first arrival of the Romans here, and about the year of 
our Lord 434. 

The Britons after this had several skirmishes with the Picts and 
Scots, and made choice of Vortigern to be their King and leader, who 
is said to have been neither wise nor valiant^ being wholly given up to 
lust and debauchery ; and the people likewise having some rest from 
their enemies, ran into gluttony, drunkenness, pride, contention, envy, 
and all manner of vice, to the great scandal of their cnristian profession. 
At which. time a dreadful pestilence fell upon them, which destroyed 
such a multitude of them, that the quick were not sufficient to bury 
the dead, and yet those that remained alive continued so impenitent that 
neither the death of their friends, nor fear of their enemies had any 
efiect upon them, whereupon divine justice pursued them even almost 
to the destruction of the whole sinful nation. 

For being now in danger of utter ruin from their old neighbours the 
Picts and Scots, they consulted with their King Yontigem what to do, 
tod at last concluded to call in the Saxons, who soon after arrived in 
Briton ; where (saith Bede) they were received as fi'iends, for having 
driven out the Picts and Scots, they likewise drove out the Britons, 
forcing some of theni to fly over the seas, and others into the barren 
and waste mountains of Wales and Cornwall. 

The Saxons was likewise ignorant of buildinjr with stone till the 
year 680, for it is affirmed that Bennet Abbot of Werral, and master to 
ireverend Bede, first brought in artificers for stone houses, and glass 
windows, unknown before to the Saxons, who built only with wood. 
And to this Polychronicon agrees ; who speaking of those times, saith, 
then had ye wooden churches, nay wooden chalices, but golden 
priests ; but now you have golden chalices, and wooden priests. And 
to conclude this argument, iCing Edgar in his charter to the Abbey 
of Mahnsbury, dated the year of Christ 974, writes to this efiect ; 
all the monasteries in my realm to the outward sigh£ are nothing 
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but worm-eaten and rotten timber, and boards, and which is wone, 
within they are ahoaost empty, and void of divine worship. 

Thus much as to walls m general, now to return to London ; this 
city was destroyed and burnt oy the Danes, and other Pagan enemies, 
about the year of our Lord 839, and was nobly rebuilt, and repairal 
the year 886 by Alfred King of the West Saxons, so that it lay waste, 
and uninhabited for almost fi&y years ^ Alfred committed the custody 
of this new built city to his son-in-law Etheldred Earl of Mercia, to 
whom be had before married his daughter Ethelsted y and that this 
city was then strongly walled may appear by divers accidents; 
William of Malmsbury writes, that about the year 994 the Londoners 
shut up their gates and defended their King Etheldred within their 
walls against the Danes. In the year 1016, Canutus the Dane made 
war against Edmond Ironside, Kin? ofthc West Saxons, and brought 
his navy to the west part of the brioge, casting a trench about the city 
of London, and attempted to have won it by assault, but the citizens 
repulsed him, and drove him from their walls. Likewise in the year 
105i^, Earl Godwin with his navy, sailed up by the south end of the 
brid^, and assailed the walls of the city. 

WiUiam Fitz-Stephen, in the Reign of Henry Ild^ writes thust 
^^ The wall of London is high and great, well towered on the north 
side, with due distance between the towers. On the south side 
also the city was walled and towered, but the fish-full river of Thames 
by its ebbing and flowing hath long since subverted them." Where 
bv the north side he means from the river in the east, to the river 
Thames in the west, for so the wall stretched in his time, and the 
city being far longer from east to west, than in breadth from south to 
north, and also narrower at both ends than in the midst^ is therefore 
compassed with the wall on the landside in the form of a bow> except 
where it is indented in betwixt Cripplegate and Aldersgate. But tne 
wall on the south side along the river of Thames was streight as the 
string of a bow, and fortified with towers or bulwarks (as we now 
term them), in due distance from each other, as our author says, and 
we ourselves may observe at this day, this demonstrates that the walls 
of this city are of great antiquity. 

Now for repairing and maintaining this wall, we find,, that in the 
year 1315 and the sixth of King John, the Barons entering the city by 
Aldgate, first took assurance of the city, and then broke into the Jews' 
houses, and seizing their money and goods for their own uses, tBey 
with great diligence repaired the walls, and gates of the city, with 
stones taken from the Jews' broken houses^ In the year 1257 y lienry 
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III. omered the walls of the city, which were much decayed and with- 
out towers to be handsomely repaired, and beautified at the common 
chargepf fhe city. 

In the seventeenth of Edwarci IV. Ralph Joceline, mayor, caused 
part of the wall of the City of London to oe repaired between Aidgate 
and Aldersgate ; he also caused M oorfields to be searched for dlay 
to make bricks for that purpose.- The Skinners- made that part of the 
wall between Ald^ate and Buvies Marks (commonly called Bevis 
Marks) towards Bishopsgate, as may appear by their arms fixed in 
three places there. Ihe Lord Mayor and his company of Drapers 
made all that part between Bishopsgate and AUhallow's Chucch in the 
wall ; and from Allhallows toward the Postern, called Moorcrate. A 
reat part of the same wall was repaired by the executors of Sir John 

rosby, alderman, his arms being in two places ; and other companies 
repaired the rest of the wall to Cripplegate,; the Goldsmiths repaired 
from Gripplegate to Alders^te, and there the work ceased* 

The circuit of the wall ot London on the land's side, that is from the 
Tower of London in the east to Aldgate, is 8S perches ; from Aldgate 
to Bishopsgate 86 perches ; from Bishopsgate to Gripplegate 168 
perches ; from Gripplegate to Aldersgate 75 perches ; from Aldersgate 
to Newgate 66 perches ; frohi Newgate to Ludgate 4S perches ; in all 
513 perches of assize. From Ludgate to Fleet Ditch 60 perches; 
from Fleet Bridge to the River Thames about 70 perches ; so that the 
total of these perches amounteth to 643 ; and every perch being five 
yards and a naif, makes 3536 yards and a half, containing 10608 
feet, which is two English miles, and 608 feet more. 

In the former time there were but four gates in the wall of this city, 
that is Aldgate for the east ; Aldersgate for the North ; Ludgate for 
the west, and Bridgegate over London Bridge for the south, but of late 
days for the convenience of passengers, divers other gates and posterns 
have been made. 

Fitz-Stephe^ saitE, that in the reign of Henry IL there were seven 
double gates in the wall of thid city, but names them not, we piay 
therefore suppose them to be, I. The gate next the Tower of London, 
called the Postern. S. Aldgate. 3. Bishopsgate. 4. Aldersgate. 5. 
Newgate. 6. Ludgate. 7. Bridgegate. Since which there hath been 
built Afoorgate, now a famous gate and several other smaller posterns, 
as one between Bishopsgate and Moorgate, and two between Moorgate 
and Gripplegate; besides others in other places. 

As to the first called the Po^rn near the Tower (which was d^* 
stroyed by the dreadful fire in 1666, of which you have a particular 
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ficcouat in Ihis treatise, and never since rebuilt or like fo be) by that 
"which remained of it before, it seemed to have been a fair strong 
arcbedgate, builtofhard 
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ing the foundation, much weakened, and about two hundred years 
alter, that is 1440, the eighteenth year of Henry Vl. it fbll down, and 
was never since rebuilt. 

The next in the east is Aldgate, or Oldgate, of the Jtntiquity thereof, 
having been one of the four princiual gates, and also one of the seven 
double gates aforementioned. It had two pair of gat^ and portcullises, 
though now bnt one, yet the hooks of the other gate, and the place ■ 
of letting down the other portcullis are yet to be seen. This gate 
appearet^ to be very anlient, being named in the charter in Kine 
Edgar's time; and likewiEe in King Edward I. And in the ciTU 
wars between King John and his barons, 1S15, the Londoners were on 
the barons part, who then besieged Northampton, uid afler came to 
Bedford Castle, where they were well received by William B^u- 
champ, captain thereof; and having then secret notice, that if they 
pleasecl they might enter the city, tney removed their camp to Ware, 
and from thence coming to London in the night, they entered by 
Aldgate, and placing guards at the gitte, they disposed of all things at 
their pleasare. 
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Thej spoiled the Friai's houses, and searched their coffers t after 
vliich Robert Filzwatpr, .}effery Moenaville, the Earl of Essex, cmA 
the Earl ofi. a Gloucester, 

chief coni' ■ I mander ia 

the army. T applied 

thecQselTes I to repair the 

gates and I walls of the 

city, wit) \ stones taken 

from tfat jl Jew's 

houses as -' aforesaid ; 

and Aldgate beings most 

TainouB,and I haring 

given tfaeni I an easy en- 

trance, they repaired, or. 

rather buili j] it, after the 

manner of U (he Nor- 

mans, with 9 strong 

arch^, and I bulwarks of 

stone, small I brick, and 

Flanders I tile. 

In the I eleventh of 

EdwardlV. . ^ ^^ ^™^ 1471, Tho- 

mas Bastard AJLOIttATIl. Faucon- 

bridge, having assembled a riotous company of seamen and others in 
Essex and Kent, came with a ereat nnvy of ships np to the Tower 
of London, whereupon the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, with consent 
of the Common Couiioil, fortified the Thames sides with'arniedmen, 
guns, and other warlike weapons, from Bajnard's Cos le to the Tower, 
to prevent Ibeir biiding ; but the rebels being denied passage that wav, 
they fell upon Aldgale, Bishopsgale, Crippiegate, Aldersgate, London 
Bri<Ige, and along Bankside, shooting arrows, and guns mto the city, 
and burning above threescore houses in the suburbs. 

Upon Sunday, May -11, 1471, 6ve thousand of Ihem assaulting 
Aldgate, won the Bulwarks, and entered the city, but the portculhs 
being let down, those that were in were slain ; and Robert Basset, alder- 
man of that ward, commanded them in the name of God to draw up the 
portcullis, which being done, the Londoners issued out of the gate, 
and courageously beat back their enemies to St. Botolph's church, by 
which time the Earl Rivers, and the lieutenant of the Tower, coming 
with fresh forces, joined them, and then they soon routed the rebels, 
and made them fly. Alderman Basset and crther citizens chasing them 
to Uilend, and from thence pursued some of them to Poplar, and 
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ofhen to Stratford^ killing miuij, and talcing divers prisoners. In the 
mean time, Fauconbridge their commander, harii^ in vain assaulted 
other places on the water-side, Qed to his diips. Thas much of Aid- 
gate as it was of old, we shall spea^ of the ra>uUding when we come 
to Aldgate ward. 

The third 
the north, is 



ftte toward 
igliops- 
posed to be 
some bishop 
though now 
but the oG- 
of was for 
sengers, es- 
Norfoik, 
Cambridge- 
who before 
to go. much 
it is some- 
for we read 
^ ISIO, some 
sold to the 
or wardens 
Bridge, si- 
parisD of St. 
without 
gate. And 
in a charter dated 1235, it is written, that Walter Brume, and R<isia 
his wife, having founded the priory, or n^w hmpital of our blessed 
^7, (since cwed St. Mary SpitUe) without Bishopsgale, having 
confirmed the same to the honour of God, and our blessed lady for 
canons regular. Also in 1247, Simeon Fitz-Mary, Sberiffof lx>ndon, 
the twenty-ninth yeaf of Henry III. founded the hospital of St. Mary 
called Bethlem, without Bishopsgate. 

And for repairing this gate, Henry III. confirmed certain liberties 
to the merchants of the Haunce, to Iteep it in repair, which they did 
for many years ; but in the year 1551, having prepared stone, and a 
/lew gate to be set up, at the complaint of the English merchants, their 
charter was takei^ nom them, so that the old gate remained. 

Next to this upon the north side of the city, is MoOrgate, of which 
we read, that in the third year of Henry V. 1415, Thomas Faulconcr, 
Mayor, caosed the wall of the city to be broken through near Coleman- 
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street, and 
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that wben tbe body of St. Edmund passed through tt, manj^ miracks 
were wrought (hereby, as that some of the lame were cured, praising 
God, &c. This body continued three ^ears in St. Gregory's church, 
near St. Paurs. Ana further, William the Conqueror in nis charter 
far confirming the foundation of the college in London, called St. 
Martin's le Grand, said thus, " I do give and grant to the same church 
and canons serving God therein, all the lands, and the moor without 
the postern, which is called Cripplegate, on either part of the postern." 
We read likewise, that Alfunc buiit llie parish church of St. Giles, near 
a gate of tlie city, called Porta Contractoruin, m Cripplesgate, about 
the year 1090. 

This gate was formerly a prison for citizens for debt or otherwise, 
like one of the counters; it was.uCf^ built in 1:^44, by the brewers of 
London; and Edmund Shaw, Goldsmith, in I4S3, gave by, his will 
400 marks, and the sluff'of the old gale called Oripplegale, to build tbe 
same again, "which was accordingly done in 1491. ' 

Ahlers- ^'c> or 

^Idersgate is next, not 

so \ called from Ald- 

wich, or of Elders, or 

antient men buildingtfae 

same, nor of elder trees 

growing more plen- 

tifully there thaninother 

places, as some liave 

fancied; but only from 

the antiqui- ty thereof, . 

it being one of the four 

first gates of this city, 

serving for (he northern 

as Aldgate doth for the 

eastern parts and being 

■both old gatesj for 

distiDction, one is called 

Aldersgale, and the 

gS^' S AJLBJEKSGATE. Kd^e,S 

additional buildings (o it, as on the southside, where several large 
rooms and lodgings of timber have been made ; and on the east side a 
great, timber buildings with one large room paved with stone or tile ; 
there is likewise a well curbed with stone, and of a great depth, which 
rises into that room, though two stories high from (he ground, which 
is very remarkable ; John Day, a femous printer, dwelt in this gate, 
and built many bouses upon the city wall, toward St. Ann's Church. 
You may read more of tne new building this gate in Aldcisgate ward. 
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In the sixth year of Edward YI. tbere \iu a poifern gate made 
throneh the city wall oji the north side of (he late dissolved cloister of 
Friar B Minors, commonly called Graj Friar's, now Christ Church 
and Hospital ; this was done to make a passage from Christ Church 
Hospital, to St. Bartholomen's Hospital in Smilhlield, and license was 
given to Sir Richard Dobbi, Lord Major, to do it^ by rirtue of an 
act of common council, Au^st I, in the sixth jear of JSdward VI. 

The next ■ Hg^*^ " o" 

the Dortt ! west and is 

called New- gate, and is 

the fifti' principal 

Kate,thoush built later 

than thf rest, being 

erected about the 

reign of j Henrj I, or 

King Ste i phen, upon 

this occa- ' sion. The 

Cathedral i of St. Paul's 

being burnt ' down in the 

reign of ' William the 

Conqaeror, | lOSfi. Mau- 

ritius then Bishop of 

XiOndon, I did not re- 

])air the old church aa 

some have thought, but 

laid the foundation 

ofanewone, -^TirrwwT*-i * nrnri which it 

wa* judged NEWGATE. ^ould 

ihardTy ever have been finished, it was bo wonderful for length, breadth, 
and height ; and likewise because it was raised upon vaults or arches, 
after the Norman fashion, and never known in England before. 

After Mauritius, Kicluird Benmore, did very much advance the 
building of this church, purchasing the large streets and lanes round 
about, which ground he incompassed with a strong stone wall and 
gales. By reason of this inclosure for so large a church yard, the Higb 
street from Aldgate in the east, to Ludgate in the west, was made so 
straight and narrow, that the carriage through the city was by I^ter- 
noster How, down Ave-Mary- Lane, and so through Bouger Row, (now 
called Ludgate'Strect) to Ludgate ; or else by Cheapside, through 
Watling-street, and so througn Carter<Lane, and up Creed-Lane to 
Ludgate, which passage, by lettKHi of the often tuniing was very incon> 
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renient. Wherenpott a new gate was made to pass through Cheapside 
(north of St. Paul's) St. Nicholas Shambles, and Newgate-street to 
Newgate, and from i hence westward to Hoi born Bridfire; or turning 
without the gate to Smifhfield, and Islington (or Iseldon) or to any 
place north, or west. This gate hath for many years been a prison for 
felons, murderers, highwaymen, and other trespassers, as appeareth by 
the records of King John and others, and aml>ng the rest in the third 
year of Henry III. 1218, that King wrote to the sheriffs of London, 
Commanding them to repair the goal of Newgate, for the safe keeping 
of his prisoners, promising that the charges thereof should be allowea 
them upon their account in the Exchequer. 

In the year 1241, the Jews of Norwich were hanged, being accu- 
sed of circumcising a christian child ; their house (calU4 the Tuor) 
was pulled down ajid destroyed ; Aaron, the son of Abra^ani, a Jew, 
and other Jews ia London, were constrained to pay twenty thousand 
marks, at two terms in the year, or else to be kept perpetual prisoners 
in Newgate, at London, and in other prisons. 

In 1265, King 'Henry 111. lodged in the Tower, and upon some dis- 
pleasure against the City of London, for the escape of John Offrem, 
a clerk convict, prisoner in Newgate, for killing a Prior who was 
.cousin to the Queen ; he sent for the Lord Mayor, who laid the fault 
on the sheriffs, to who^ ccstody the prisoners are committed ; the 
mayor was discharged, but the sheriffs ^ere imprisoned above a month, 
though they alledged the fault was in the bishop's officers, who though 
'he was imprisoned in Newptte, yet they were to see that he was kept 
safe. But however, the King required thre^ thousand marks of the 
city for a fine. 

In the third year .of Edward IIL 1326, Robert Baldock, the King*s 
chancellor, was put into Newgate. In 1237, Sir John Poultney gave 
four marks a year for relief of the prisoners in Newgate. In 1358, 
William Walworth gave likewise toward their relief^ and so have 
^many others .since. ^In 141%, the jailors in Lud^ate and- Newgate 
;died, and 64 prisoners. In 1418, the parson of Werthaih, in l^nt, 
was imprisoned in Newgate. In the first year of Henry VI. 1412, the 
tsxecutors of Richard Whittington, repaired Newgate; and Thomas 
Knowles, Grocer, sometime Lord Mayor, brought the waste water from 
the cistern near St. Nicholas Chapel, by ISt. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
to Newgate and Ludgate for the accommodation of the prisoners. In 
1431, all the prisoners in Ludgate were conveyed to Newgate, by the 
Sheriffs of London ; and soon after tltey fetched from theupe eighteen 
persons, freemen of the city, who were led pinioned to the counters liike 
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felons, 1^ the false BUggestion of the julor of Newgate ; but I^dgmte 
irae awhile ader a^in appointed for freemen -who were debton; aod 
thej were all carried back again thither. 

In I4!?7, there was a great skiriniali in the north country, between 
Sir Thomas Fercie, Lord Egremond, and the Earl of Salisbuiy'g 
SODS, wberebj mmy were wounded and ilaio, but the Lord Egremond 
being taken, was found to give the occasion, and was theretipoa con- 
demn^ bj the King's couiicil, to pay a considerable sum of money to 
Uie Earl of Salisbury, and in the mean time was c<»DmiUed to Newgate; 
and awhile afiier, both be, and his brother !^r Thomas Percie, broke 
out by night, and went to the kinc. The other prisoners got upon the 
leads over the gate, and defended it against the sheriffs, and all Uieir 
officers a great while, till tbey were farced to call more citizens to 
their aid, who at last subdued them, and laid them in irons : Thus 
much of Newgate. x 
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city with the stones tbereo?; it appearetb that they then repaired or 
tallier new built this gate ; for in l^iC when this gate was pulled down 
in order to its being repaired, there was a stone found within the wall 
which seems to have been taken from one o( the Jews' houses, there 
being several Hebrew chaiaeters engraven theiew, which being vpiet- 
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Sreted, are thus in English; ^^ This is the station or waVd of 
loses, the son of the Honorable Rabbi Isaac." This it is thought had 
been fixed upon one of the Jew's houses, as a sign he UVed there. 

In 1260, ;j[iudj^te was repaired and beautified with the images of 
Lud and other kin^s, but in the reign of Edward Vlth. these images 
of the kings had their heads smitten off, and were defaced, by such 
as judged every image to be an idol. In the reign of Queen Mary 
they were repaired and new heads set upon their old bodies, which 
remained so, till the twenty-eighth of Queen Elizabeth, ]58o, when 
this gate was quite taken down and nobly, rebuilt, with the images of 
King Lud and others on the east-side, and Queen Elizabeth on the 
west, which was done at the city charge, being above jgl500. 

In 146S, Stephen Foster, Fishmonger, and Dame Agnes his wife, 
added several large rooms to Ludgate, and gave other relief to the 
prisoners, who are only such citizens as are aebtors ; all persons for 
treasons, feloniesi and other criminal offences being, committed to 
Newgate. In one of these rooms, there was a copper {>late hanging 
Vfiih the following rhimes engraven, thereon^ 

Devout souls that pass this way, . 

For Stephen Forster, late Mayor, hea^'tlly pray; 

And Dame Agnes, his spouse, to God cotisecrate. 

That of pity this House made of London in Ludgate : . 

Sq that for lodging and water,' prisoners here nought pay,. 

As theiir* keepers shall all answer at dreadful doomsday. 

Thiff gate (aa well as Newgate) in the late dismal fire in 1666, was 
burnt down, but they have l^n since repaired, and very curiously 
beautified, having a new postern for foot passengers added thereto ; 
with several other conveniences. Thus much for Ludgate. 

Next to this before the late fire, there Vas only a breach in the 
wall of the city, and a bridge of timber over • Fleet Ditch, directly 
against Bridewell Hospital, but since it is all laid open, and a hand- 
some bridge of stone built in that place, the Ditch being very much 
enlarged, and a wharf made of stone, and cleared from all houses 
on each side up to Holborn Bridge. The bridge likewise at the 
lower end of Ludgate Hill bein^ nobly rebuilt, or rather new buQt and 
made much broader, and anower gallant . bridge is built upon the 
same ditch almost over again^ the Fleet Prison. All this has been 
done since the dismal fire, to the very great charge of the city« And 
80 much for the gates in the wall. 
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Now for the watergates on the banks of the River Thames, irhich 
formerly have been many, though most, or all (^ them have been 
tubed by the late fire, however take a brief account of what thev 
were. Blackfriar's stairs is a free landing place, now gallantly rd[>uilt 
with a useful bridge by Sir Thomas litch, who has built a very 
curious house upon the wharf, and cleared it, so that now the Lford 
Mayor, when he comes from Westminster to be sworn, lands there 
instead of Paul's Wharf, as bein^ much more convenient. Then ihexe 
is Puddle Wharf, Paul's Whar^ Broken Wharf, besides div^ors others 
all along the river, which are made by the citizens for their private 
use. Next is Ripa Re^imi, the Queen's Bank, or Queen Hyth, which 
was accounted the chief and principal water-s^te of this city, far 
exceeding Belin's*Gate, as it appears m Queen Hithe ward. 

Next hereunto is Downgate or Dom^ate, so called of the sudden 
descending or going down of the way, nom St. John Baptist's Church 
upon Waibrook, into the River Thames, whereby the water in the 
channel runs so strong, that jn 1574, after a great shower of rain, a 
young man about 18 years of age, intending to leap over the stream, 
tripped up his heels, and he was carried with such great swiftness, 
that no man could stop him till he came against a cart wheel in the 
Watergate, by which tune he was quite dead ; this was sometimes a 
iaxge Watergate, frequented by ships and vessels of burthen like Queen 
Hyth, but now it is utterly decayed. 

The next was called Wolfe's Gate in the Ropery, afterward called 
Wolfe's Lane, but now out of use. The next was called Ebgate of 
old time, as appeareth by antient records, and stood near St. Lawrence 
Pountney's Cnurch, it is now a narrow lane, and called £bgate-lane^ 
but usually the Old Swan. There was another gate at the bridgefoo€ 
called Oyster Gate, of oysters that were there sold, that being the 
market-place for them, and other small fish ; but now there staadeth 
an engine to carry up the water into the city, in the place thereof. 

Then there is the Bridge-gate, so called of London Bridge, whereon 
it -standeth. This long before ^e conquest was one of the four first, 
or principal gates of the city, where there was onljr a bridge of 
timber, and is the seventh and last principal gate mentioned by Fitz« 
Stephen; when the bridge was new built of stone, this gate was 
rebuilt again ; in the year 1436, this gate with the tower upon it, fell 
down, and two of the furthest arches of the bridge, southward, fell 
therewith, yet none were killed, or hurt thereby; to the repairing 
whereof several citixens gave very liberally. Wlien the bastard Fau- 
conbridge, aforenamed, came with the Kentish mariners into this city, 
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they burnt this gale, and thirteen housea besides on the bridge, dnd 
likewise the brew-houses at St. Catherines, and many others in the 
suburbs/ 

Next hereunto was a gate, conunonly called Buttolph's Gate, of the 
paririi church adjoining. This was given or confirmed by William 
the Conqueror to the monks at Westminster. Then there is Belin's* 
ffate. which is much used by small ships and barges, so that Queen 
nytn is almost forsaken. It is somewhat uncertain why this gate was 
so named, only Jeffrey of Monmouth writes, ^ that Belin, a king of the 
Britons, about 400 years before Christ^s nativity, built this gate, and 
called it after his own name, and that when he was dead, his body 
was burned and the ashes were put in a vessel of brass, and set over 
that gate upon an high pinicle of stone ;*' yet it doth not appear to be so 
ancient, but rather to nave taken the name from some late owner, 
called (it may be) Beling or Billing, as Somers Key, Smart's Key, 
Fresh WharK and others have done. Then there was a water gate on 
the south end of Water Lane by the Custom House Key, but of all 
these n^ore hereafter. ^ One other Watergate there was more by tlte 
bulwark of the Tower, and this is the last, the Ceirthest fate eastward 
' on the river Thames, as fiir as the city of London extends within the 
waUs. 

Besides these common water gates, there were formerly divers private 
wharfs, and keys all along from the east to the west of this city, on 
the Thames side, where merchants of all nations landed their goDds, 
and had warehouses, cellars, and stowage for them. And in the forty* 
second year of Henry III. 1258, it was appointed that the ports of 
£nglana should be stronely guarded, and tne |^tes of London should 
be newly repaired, and diligently kept in the night for foar of French 
deceits. 



Of the Tomer of Londen^ and other ancient towers and 
castles of this eity^ with several remarkable accidents 

happening therein. 

THE. City of London (saith Fitz Stephen) hath in the east a very 

Sreat, and most strong Palatine Tower, whose turret and walls do rise 
rom a deep foundation^ the mortar thereof being tempered with tiie 
booldofbeiEtfts. 
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It 18 the common opinion that Jnlins Caesar the first conqueror, or 
indeed discoverer of Briton, was the original fonnder thereof and of 
many other towers, castles, and great houses. But there is little reasoa 
for it, in regard of his short stay here, having other things to think on^ 
designing only to dispatch his conquest over this barbarous country, 
and then to perform greater enterprises ; neither do the Roman historians 
mention any such building erected by him here. 
, The more probable opinion thereof is, that William the Conqueror 
built the great white and square Tower thereabout the year of our 
Lord 1078, as appears by ancient records, and that made Gundulph 
Bishop of Rochester principal surveyor of the work. The wall of .tne 
City of London (as it is aforementioned) was furnished formerly with 
towers and bulwarks in due distance from each other ; and the River 
of Thames with its ebbing and flowing had overthrown the walls and 
towers on the banks thereof, whereupon William the Conqueror for 
the defence of the city which lay open to the enemy, having taken* 
down the second bulwark in the east part of the wall toward the 
Thames, built the ^eat White Tower, which has been since enlarged 
at several times with buildings adjoining thereto ; this Tower in the 
fourth of William Rufus,* 10&, was much shaken and defaced by a 

freat tempest of wind, but was aguin repaired by William Rufus, and 
Feniy L who likewise built a castle on the south side thereof toward 
the Thames, intrenching the same . round about. Hislorians say of 
this William Rufus, that he challenged the investiture of prelates, he 
pilled, and shared the people with tribute, especially to spend about 
the Tower of London, and the Great Hall . at Westminster* 

The four first constables or keepers of the Tower were Othowerus^ 
Acolinillus. Otto, and Jtfftj Magnaville Earl of Essex, who was alsO' 
Sheriff* of LfOndon, Middlesex, Essex knd Hertfordshire; he fortified 
the Tower of London against King Stephen, but the King seizing him 
at his court at St. Albans would not discharge him, till he had 
delivered it up, together with the Castles of Walden^ and Plastow, in 
Essex. In 1153, the Tower of London, and Castle of Windsor were 
delivered by the King to Richard de Lucie, to be safely kept. ^ In 
1155, Thomas Becket, Chancellor to Henry II. caused the Flemings 
to be banished out of England, their castles lately built to be de* 
molished, and the Tower ot London to be repaired. . 

In the second year of Richaid I. 1 190, William Longshamp Bishop 
of E!y, Lord Chancellor, (by reason of some difference between 
him, and Earl John the King's Brother, who was in rebellion) 
inclosed the Tower and Castle of London with an outward wall oi 
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stone embatailed ; and likewise caused a deep ditch to be made about 
the same, desiring (as it is aforen^ntioned) to have invironed it with 
the River of Thames. This inclosure and ditch took away some 
ground from Trinity church in London, which King £dward reconn 
penced. And a great quantity of ground likewise was taken from tho 
city upon this account, -yet the citizens had no recompence, lior were 
they offended thereat, since it was done with their likmg, as being for 
the defence of the»city. 

But another historian saith, that in 1239, Henry III. fortified 
the Tower of X«ondon to another purpose^ and the citizens fearing it 
was intended to their detriment, complained to the King; who 
answered, that he had not done it to their hurt, but <s^th he) I will 
do from henceforth as my brother doth, <in building and fortifying 
castles) who beareth the name of being wiser than 1. But the next 
year, all these noble buildings of the Stone gate and bulwark, were, 
shaken as with an earthquake, and fell down, which the King com* 
manded to be again built better than before. And in the year 124 1^ 
though the King had bestowed twelve thousand marks in the work, 
yet the wall and bulwarks irrecoverably fell d6wn ; at which the 
xjijtizens were verv well pleased; for they were threatened, that when 
this wall and>burwarks were built, if. any of them should contend for. 
ibe liberties of the city they should be imprisoned therein. 

Yet were they again rebuilt and finished by Edward 1. and the 
bulwark at the west-gate, now called the Lyon Tower, added ; the> 
originalof which name, andoflyons in England* we read was thu&i 
Henry I. built the manor of Woodstock, and walled the park, 
^bout with stone, seven miles in compass, destroying to that purpose 
divers villages, churches and-cbapeU, and this was the first park in 
England^ and>as the record saith-; he appointed therein (besides great 
store of deer) divers strange beasts to be kept and nourished, such as 
Were brought to him from far countries, as lyons, leopards, linxesy- 

Eorcupines, and such other, for such was his estimation among out«, 
mdish princes, thatfew would willingly offend him* '' 

In the year 12S5 we read, that Frederick the Emperor, sent 
Hetiry IJL three leopards in token of his regal shield of arms, 
wherein they were pictured ; since which time, the lyons, and other- 
creatures have been kept in a part of this bulwark now called the 
Lyon's Tower. In the sixteenth year of Edward III. one lyon, one 
lyoness, one leopard and. two cat-Iyons were committed to the 
custody of Robert Boure. Edward IV. fortified the ^ Tower x)£ 
London^ and inclosed apiece of ground (west from the Lyon Tower) 
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upon Tdwer-hill with brick, now called the bulwark* And in the 
.sixth year of his reign, he ordered a scafibhl and gallows to be set 
iipon- the hill for the execution of offenders, upon which the Lord 
Mayor and Aldertnen complaining to the King, but were answered,, 
that it was not done in derogation of the city's liberties, and caused 
proclamation to be made thereof accordingly. . 

Richard IIL and Henry VIII. repaired this Tower; but in the 
second year of Edward VI. 1548, November 22d. a Frenchman 
•lodging in the round bulwark, between the Westgate, and the postern, 
by setting fire to a barrel of gunpowder in the night, blew up that 
bulwark, yet burnt none but himself; this bulwark was soon rebuilt 
again. This west gate of the Tower is the principal gate, for receiving, 
and delivering all manner of carriages, anu without it, there are divers- 
bulwarks and gates (jirning to the north, within this gate to the south 
is a strong postern for passengers, by the ward-house, over a draw* - 
bridge, wnich is let down, and pulled up at pleasure.. 

Next tp' this on the south side east-ward,, is a large water -gate' 
^Commonly called Traitors Gate, because some have been carried in 
that way)>this gate is partly under a strong stone bridge from the river 
of Thames. Beyond which was a small postern with a drawbridge 
seldom let ddwn but for receiving in-^^ome great persons prisoners; 
further to the east was a great and strong gate called the Iron Gate^ 
but not usually opened. And so much for the ^undation, building 
and repairing of the Tower, with the gates and posterns. There 
are many fair houses within the walls of the Tower, wherein the- 
oiBcers belonging thereto*, and other inhabitants live, there is also a 
chapel. 

In the year 1196, William Fitz Ozbet, a citizen, seditiously moving 
tile people to stand for their liberties, and not to be subject to the rich 
and mighty, was taken, and brought before the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the Tower,, where he was condemned by the jud^, and . 
being drawn thence by the heels to the Elms in East-Smithheld, he 
Wins there hanged. In 1214, King John wrote to Jeffery Magnavillc 
ia deliver the Tower of London with the prisoners, armour, and all 
other things found therein belonging to the Kin^, to William Arch- 
deacon of Huntington. In. the first year of Henry III. 1216, the 
Tower was delivered to Lewis of France, and the barons of England* . 
In 1206, pleas of the crown were pleaded in the Tower, and divers 
times afterward. In 1S22, the citizens having made a tiunult against* 
the Abbot of Westminster, HubbertofBurg, Chief Justice of England,, 
seat for the Lord Mayor and. Aldennea to the Tower of London, io^ 
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enquire who were principal authorB thereof. Amongst wht^m, one 
named Constaniine Fitz Aelnfe boldly avowed^ that he was the man, 
and had done much less than he thought to have done ; whereupon the 
Chief Justice sent him^ with two others to Falks de Brent, who with 
armed men brought them to the gallows, and handed them. 

In 1S44, Griffith Prince of Wales, being a prisoner in the Tower, 
attempted an escape, and haviiij^ in the night tied the sheets and 
hangings together he endeavoured thereby to slide from the top of ihd 
high Tower, but being a fat man the weight of his body broke the rope, 
and he fell ; the next morning he was found dead, his head and neck 
being driven into his breast between his shoulders. In 1S5S, King 
Henry III. imprisoned the Sheriffs of London in the Tower above a 
month, about the escape of a prisoner out of Newgate, as is aforemen« 
tioned. In 1S60, this King with his Queen (for fear of the barons) 
lodged in the Tower ; and the next year he sent for his Jjords, and 
held his parliament there. 

In IS6S, as the Queen was going by water from the Tower toward 
Windsor, several citizens got together upon London Bridge, under 
which she was to pass, who nqt only used reproachful words against 
her, but threw stones and dirt at her, forcing her to go back again, 
but in 1S65 they were forced to submit themselves to the King for it, 
and the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sherifis were sent to several 
prisons ; Othon, constable of the Tower, being made Gustos, or keeper 
of the city. 

About this time, Leoline Prince of Wales came down fom the 
mountain of Snowdon to Montgomery, and was taken at Bluith castle, 
where usin^ reproachful words against the Endish, Roger le Strange 
fell upon him, and with his own sword cut off his heM, leaving his 
dead Dody on the ground ; Sir Rogar Mortimer caused his head to be 
set upon the Tower of London, crowned with a wreath of ivy ; and 
(his was the end of Leoline, who was betrayed by the men of Bluith, 
• and was the last Prince of the British blood who ruled in Wales. 

In 1290, several judges as well of the King's bench as the assize, were 
sent prisoners to the Tower, and with great sums of money obtain^ 
their liberty ; Sir Thon^as.Weylaad had all his estates confiscated, and 
liimself banished; Sir Ralph Hengham Lord Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench paid seven thousand marks; Sir John Lovet Chief 
Justice of the Lower Bench, three thousand marks; Sil* Willram 
Brompton six thousand marks; yea their clerks were fined also, as 
Ixdng confederate with their masters in bribeiy and injustice ; Robert 
Litttebury, clerk, paid one thousand marks , and Roger L^ice^ter aft. 
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HEuicb. But a certain clerk of the coinfs, caHed Adam de Stratoh 
paid tbirty'tifo thousand marks of old and new money, bteides jew^ 
withoot number, and precious vessels of silver, vrhich tfere found in 'his 
house, together with a king's crown, which some said was King John^s. 
After this the King constrained the judges to swear that for the future 
they should take no pension, fee, or gin of any man, except a bi«ak- 
fittt, or some ^ch small kindness.' 

In the fourteenth year of Edwaid IL the 'King allowed to the 
prisoners in the Tower, two pence a day to a knight ^ and a penny a 
day to an esauire for their diet. In 1390, the lung s justices sate in 
the Tower, lor trial of divers matters, at which time John Gissors, 
late Lord Mayor of London, and several others fled to the city, for 
fear of being chai^d with thins^ they had presumptuously done. 
The next year the Mortimers yeilciing themselves to King £dward IL 
he sent them prisoners to tlie Tower, where they were condemned to 
be drawn, and hanged. But Roger. Mortimer of Wigmore, by giving 
his keepers sleepy drink, made his escape, but his uncle Mortimer 
jdied there, above five years afterward. 

In 1326, the citizens of London took possession of the Tower, and 
taking away the keys ftam the constable, they discharged all the 
prisoners, and kept both the city and tower for the use of Queen Isabel 
and her son Edward (who was afterward Edward the III.) 

In 1330, Roger Mortimer Earl of March, was taken, and committed 
to the Tower, from whence he was drawn to the Elms, and there 




brought to make his defence before them. He himself having pro^ 
cured a law to that purpose, by which the Earls of Lancaster^ w in- 
chester, Gloucester, and Kent were put to death, and now he himself 
sufiered bv the same law. 

In the third yearof Edward lit. 1S44, the Kingcommanded Florences 
of gold to be coined in the Tower; Perceval de Port, of Lake, being 
then master of the Mint, and this is the first coining we read or there ; 
we read likewise that the same year the King appomted his exchange 
of money to be kept in Semes Tower, beinff part of the King's house 
in Buckles (or Bucklers) Bury. And we find that in former times sil 
great sums were paid by weight, that is, iM> many pounds or marks of 
gold or silver cut into blank pieces without any stamp ujpdn them, and 
smaller sums were paid in Starlii^p which were pence so callea, for 
they had no other monies ; this Starling, or Eastetling moHey^ took 
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its name, as it iis judj^ed, from the Easterlings which ^first made it 
in Engerland in the reign of Henry H. thougli others imagine it so 
called from a star stamped in the ring or edge of the penny ; or of a 
bird called a starling stamped on it ; others yet more unlikely, of being 
coined at Striyeling or Sterling, a town in Scotland, but the first opinion 
seems the most probable. 

In 1360, a peace being concluded between England and France, 
Edward III. came back into England, and went to the Tower to visit 
the French King, who was prisoner there, setting his ransom at three 
millions of Florences, which being paid, he was discharged from 
bis imprisonment and the King conducted him with honor to the 
sea-side. 

. In the fourth year of Richard II. 1381, a grievous tax was laid upon 
the subjects, which caused much trouble. For the courtiers, greedy 
to inricn themselves, informed the King that the tax was not so care* 
fully gatliered as it ought ; and therefore they would pay a great sum 
of money to farm it, which they would raise above what it was before, 
by being more severe in gathering it. This proposition was soon 
accepted, so that having the King's authority, and letters, these farmers 
or commissioners, met m several places in Kent and Essex, where they 
levied this tax of groats, or p6le-money, with all manner of severity, 
which so discontented the people, that they combined together, and 
resisted the collectors, killing some, wounding others, and making the 
rest fly. 

The tumult began first in Kent, upon this occasion, (as it is related 
in the chronicles of St. Albans) one of these exactors cominjs^ to the 
house of John (others say) Wat Tyler, living at Dartford in Kent^ 
demanded of Tyler's wife, a groat a piece for her husband, herself, 
and servants, and likewise for a young maiden her daughter; the 
.woman paid for all but her daughter, aliedging she was a child, and 
under aee to pay ; that will I soon know, (quoth the collector) and 
shamefully turned the young maids coats up, to see whether she was 
come to ripeness of age ; (these villians havmg in divers others places 
made the Uke base, and uncivil trials.) Hereupon the mother ofying 
out, divers of the neighbours came in, and her nusband being at work 
in tne town, tiling a nouse^ hearing of it, taking his lathing staff- in his 
hand, ran nome, and finding the collector, asked him, who made him 
so bold ? the collector returned ill language and struck at Tyler, who 
avoiding the blow, gave the collector such a home-blow with his 
lathing-stafi*, that his origins flew out of his head ; which made a great 
uproar in the streets, and the people being glad at what had happened, 
they j[>repared to defend and stand by Tyler. 
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, . And thereupon a great number of them bein^ eot together, they went 
lirdm thence to IVfaidstone, and then to Slack*Heath, persuading, and 
exhorting all the people as they marched alons to join with them in 
this common cause, and setting guards upon all tne ways to Canterbury, 
they stopped all passengers, compelling them to swear ; that they wonld 
keep allegiance to King Kicbard, and to the Commons; that they 
would accept of no King whose name was John, (because of the hatred 
they had to John Duke of Lancaster, who called himself King of 
Castile. ) And that they should be ready when they were called, and 
should agree to no tax to be levied from thenceforth in the kingdom, 
nor consent to any, except it were a fifteenth. 

There joined with them one John Ball a factious clergyman, who 
took occasion to rip up the grounds of the mis«govemment, telling the 
people, that this difference of men^ estates, where some were potentates 
and others bondmen, was against christian liberty, taking for his text 
this old rhyme, 

When Adam delvM and Eve span, * 
WUo was then a gentleman? 

This so incensed the commons that their number daily increased, 
so that when thcv were come as far as Black-Heath, they were esteemed 
to be an hundred thousand, so that fearing no resistance, they began 
to commit all manner of violence, sparing none whom they thought to 
be learned especially if they found a pen or inkhom about him, for 
then they puUed off his hood, and then with one voice cried out, hale 
him out : and cut off his head. The King sent some knights to them 
to know the cause of their assembling, to whom they ^swered, that 
for certain causes they were come together, and desired to talk with 
the King, and therefore willed the knights to tell him, that he must 
needs come to them, that he might understand the desire of their hearts. 
The King was advised by some to go presently to them, but Simon 
Sudbury Archbishop of Canterbury, £ord Chancellor, and Robert 
Hales of St. Johns, treasurer, affirmed, that it was not fit for the King 
to go to such a rude company, but rather to take order to suppress 
them. 

This the commons hearing, were so enraged, that they ^wore, they 
would go seek the King's traitors, and cut off their heads; ^nd there- 
upon they marched into Southwark, and ruined the Archbishop's 
palace at Lambedi, out of spite to him. 'The Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men fearing they would do tne like to the city, ordered the gt^ to be 
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sbut) but the commoners of the cify, especiallj" the poorer sort, 
fiivouring the commoners of the country <» threatened deatn to-all that 
should attempt it ; so that the rebels had free egress, and regress in 
and out of London, and daily encouraged, the citizens to favour their 
cause, declaring, their purpose was only to brin^ the traitoi:s of the 
land to justice, and then they would lay down their arnas ; and herdby 
they won them to stand by them. 

The first thing they did when they came io London was .to send for 
one Richard Lyon a grave citizen, who had been Tyler's master, and 
having struck oft* his head, they carried it upon a pole in triumph 
before them. The next day they came to the Savoy, the Duke of 
Lancaster's house, which they set on fire, burning all his rich furniture 
breaking in pieces all his plate and jewels, and Uirowing them in the 
Thames, saying, the^ were men of justice, and would not like robbers 
inricb themselves with any man's goods, for they only were for 
destroying traitors ; and when one of their fellows was espied to thrust 
a fair piece of silver into his bosom, they took him, and cast both him 
and it into the fire ; neither took they any thing from any man but at 
the just price. Two and thirty of them were ^ot into the Duke's wine- 
cellar, where they stayed drinking so lou^, till the rafters of the house, 
which was on fire, fell upon them, and so covered them, that not 
able to get out, they were heard cry seven days after, and then 
perished. 

From the Savoy they went to the Temple where thev burnt the 
lawyers' chambers, with their books, and writings, and all they could 
lay hands on. Also the noble house of St. JohnwB, by Smitbfield, they 
set on fire, whicti burnt for seven days together, not sufiering any to 
quench it, and. likewise the manor of Highbury, and other places 
belonging to St. John's. After this they came to the Tower, where 
King Richard lodged, and sent to command him to come to them, 
without delay, unarmed, and without any guard, which if he refused 
they would puU down the Tower, and he should not escape alive. 
The Kinff finding no other remedy though he had six hundred armed 
men, ana as many archers about him, yet durst not but to suffer them 
to enter, so that in great fear the King went toward them on horseback^ 
his own guards standing as men amazed. Beinj^ come in the Tower, 
these ruisticks presumed to enter into the Kuig and. his m6the^*s 
chsunbe^ witi|^ their weapons, and laid themselves on the King's bad, 
sporting and playing thereon, yea they abused thi^ King's mother, 
ioffering to^ k|f^, her in such a.ru^e maime; that, she fell intq a 

SWOOUt 
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Tb^jr then proceeded \fith rage and fury to search for the Arcb* 
bishop of Canterbury, and finding .one of his servants, charged him to 
bring them to the traitor his master ; the servant being afraid, brought 
them to the chapel where his master was at prayers^ who being aware 
their coming\ had continued there all night ; and when he heard they 
were come,^e said with great constancy to his servants, let us now go^ 
of surely it is best to die, when it is no pleasure to live ; upon which the 
rabble cried, wher^i is the traitor? who answered, I am the Archbishop 
whom ye seek, not a traitor. Whereupon they dragged him out of 
the chaple to Tower*hill, where being encompassed with many thou* 
sands, and seeing many drawn swords about his head, he said, 

What is it (dear brethren) you purpose to do? what is mine offence 
committed a^inst you, for which you will kill me? you were best take 
heed, that it I be killed^ who am your pastor, there come not on you 
the indignation of the just reveneer, or at least for such a fact all 
England be not put under interdiction, or the Pope's curse. But- 
they cried out with a great noise, that they did not fear the inter- 
diction, neither did allow the Pope to be above them. The Archbishop 
seeing death at hand, spoke then fairly, and granting forgiveness to 
the executioner, he kneeled down and offered his heaa to he cut off; 
the hangman struck him on the neck but not deadly, he putting up 
his hand, said, ah ! it is the hand of God ; and being struck again 
before he removed his hand, his fingers ends were cut off, and part of 
the arteries, with which he fell <&wn, but died not, till they had 
mangled him with ei^ht several strokes in the neck and head. His 
body lav two days unburied, none daring to do it ; his bead they cut 
off^ and nailing his hood thereon, fixed it upon a pole on London 
Bridge. This Simon Sudbury was eighteen years Bisnop of London, 
and being translated to Canterbury, he in 1375 repairea the walls of 
London trom the West-gate, (which he built) to the North-gate^ which 
had been destroyed by the Danes, before the conquest of W ilham the 
bastard. He was at last buried in the cathedral at Canterbury. 

Sir Robert Hales lord treasurer of £ngland, suffered with him at 
the same time, a most valiant Knight, and Lord of St. John's ; toffether 
with John Leg, one of the serjeants at arms, and William Apledore a 
Franciscan friar who was the King's confessor; many more. were 
beheaded daily, for no cause \mi the pleasure of the commons, for it 
was pastime to them, to take any who were not sworn of their party 
and pullihg off their hoods, behead them ; they took thirteen FlemingB 
out of the Auffustine Friars, seventeen out of another church, and 
thirty-two in the Vintry, And beheaded themiall.; and tomuuvt 
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diHinction of Fleming, they put them to pronounce, bread aiid cheesie ; 
and if they spake it like brot and cawse, off WQiit their heads, as a 
sure sign that they were Flemings^ 

The Kin^ coming according as he was required, to Mile-end, was 
much astonished at the madness of the people, who with frowning 
Countenances made; the following demands which they presented in 
writing, and would have them confirmed by the King's Letters Patent. 

1. That all men should be free from servitude or bondage,' so that 
from thenceforth there should be bondmen. 

3. That he should pardon all men of wliat estate soever all manner 
of actions, and insurrections committed, and all treasons, felo*» 
flies, transgressions, and extortions by any of them done, and to 
grant them peace. 

•3. That all men henceforth might be infranchised, or made free, to 
buy and sell in «very county, city, borough, town, foir, market 
and other places Within the realm of England. 

4. That no acres of land liolden in bondage ot servicf^ should be 
holden but for four-pence, and if it had been held for less iu 
former time, it should not now be iuhanced. 

These arid many other things they required, telling the King, that 
%e had been ill governed to that day, but for the time forward, he 
must be otherwise ffoverned^ The King finding himself in danger, 
^Teilded thereto, ana so desiring a truce, tne Essex men returned home« 
Next day the King went to Westminster, to visit St. Edward^s shrine,' 
mnd coming back by West-smithfield, he found the place full of 
Kentish men, to whom he sent word, that their fellows the Essex men 
were gone horae^ and that if they desired it he would grant them the 
>~same conditions of peace; but their chief captain named John, or 
others «ay, Walter Milliard alias, Tyler, being a cunning fellow; 
answered, he desired peace, but upon his own conditions ; intending 
by fair words to have delayed the business till the next day ; for he 
designed that night to have killed the King and the nobility about him, 
and then to have plundered the city, and ournt it. 

fitit he was wonderfully disappointed in his pride, having refused 
conditions of peace which were sent him in three several charters three* 
times. Upon which the King at last sent Sir John Newton, not to 
command, but to intreat him to come and discourse with him concern* 
](ig what he demanded; among which one particular was, that Wat 
T vier desired a commission to behead all lawyers, escheators, and others* 
whatsoever that were learned in the law, conceiving that afterward all 
would be managed according to the faumeur of the common people ; 
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and k is reported that the day before^ putting his hand to his lips he* 
said, that before foiir days came to an end, all the laws of England 
should proceed from his month. 

' When Sir John NeWton desired Tyler to dispatch him, he scorhfuUy 
answered $ if thou art so hasty thou mayst go to thy master, for t 
will come when I please. However Sir John Newton followed him 
slowly on horse-back^ and by the way a doublet-maker broiu^ht three 
score doublets to the Commons, and demanded thirty marks for them, 
but could have no money; upon which, Wat Tyler told him. friend 
be quiet, thou shalt be well paid before this day be endea, keep 
nigh me and I will be thy creditor*. 

Wat Tyler then set spurs to his horse* and rid up toward the King,, 
coming so ftear that his horse touched the Grouper of the Kind's, to 
whom he said^ Sir King^ seest thou all yonder people? yes trufy (said 
, the King) but why dost thou ask? because^, (said Tyler) they are all 
at my command^ and have sworn their truth and faith to me, to do 
whatever I bid them. In good tinae, (replied the King) 1 believe it 
well. . Then, (said Tyler) b^slievest thou king, that these people, and 
as many more that are in London, will depart from thee thus without 
having thy letters ^ No, (said the King) you shall have them, they 
are ready and shall be delivered to them all. 

Wat Tyler, observing Sir John Newton to be near htm, bearing the- 
Kind's sword^ was offended, saying, that it became him better to be on 
foot m his presence ; the Knight answered stoutly, that surely there was 
no hurt in it, since he himself was on horseback. This so enraged' 
Wat, that he drew his daj^ger, and offered to strike the Knight, calimg 
Jbim traitor. Sir John. told him he lied, and drew his dagger likewise; 
Wat Tyler seeming much disturbed at this indignity, attempted before 
his rustic companions to have ran upon the Knight, whom the Kin^ to 

{reserve from danger commanded to alight from his horse, and deliver, 
is dagger to Wat Tyler; but his haughty mind would not be so 
pacified, for he demanded his sword also, to which Sir John Newton 
answered, it is the King's sword, and thou art not worthy to have it,, 
neither dur^t thou ask it of me, if there were no more^ here but thou 
and I. By my faith, (said Wat Tyler> I will never eat till I have 
tiby head; and would thereupon nave fallen upon him. 

But at that very instant, William Walworth Xord Mayor of hon^- 

don, (a stout courageous person) accompanied with divers knights and 

. esquires came to assist the King, to whom he said, my uege, it 

were a great shame^ and such as had never before been heard, of,, 
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if in sadi a presence^ they should permit a noUe knight to be 
Bhamefullv murdered, and that before the fiice of their sovereign^ 
therefore he ought to be rescued, and Tyler the rebel to be arrested. 

The Lord Mayor had' no sooner spoke thus, but the King tho* 
he ivas very young, yet began to take courage, and comnumded 
him to lay hands upon him; Walworth being a man of an incom« 
parable spirit and courage, immediately arrested Tyler ^th hia 
qoacc upon his head, and that in such a manner as he fell down 
at the feet of his horse, and those who attended the King presently 
encompassed him round, thtit his companions could not see him; 
and John Cavendish, an esquire of the King's, alighting from his 
horse, thrnst his sword into Tyler's belly; although some write 
that the Mayor did it with his dagger, many others followed and 
wounded him in divers places to death, ana then drew his. body 
from among the people into St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

The conmions perceiving their captain to be slain, cried out, 
their captain was traitoroushr murdered, and incouraged one another 
to fiffht, and revenge his death, and bent their bows; upon which 
the King riil to them, and said^ what work is this my men ? what 
do you mean to do? will you shoot your king, be not mutinous nor 
concerned for the death of a traitor and ribbald, I am your king. 
I will be your captain and-ieader^ follow me into the field, ana 
'there you shall have whatsoever you desire. This the King said, 
for fear in their fury they should nre the houses in Smithfield, where 
their captain was slain ; they thereupon followed him into the open 
-field, thoueh the soldiers that were with him were uncertain whether 
they would kill the King, or whether they would be quiet, and 
depart peaceably home with the King's charter. 

In the mean time, William Walworth, the ever*renowned Lord 
Mayor, to prosecute his first worthy act, which had succeeded so 
happily, went only with one man, with all speed into the City, 
and there be^n to cry out, you good citizens, come to help your 
King, who 18 in danger to be murdered, and succour me your 
•mayor who am in the same danger; or if you will not help me, 
yet leave not your King destitute. 

The citizenfs who haa a great esteem and aflfection for the King, 
no sooner heard this, but with a noble and loyal forwardness they 
immediately raised a thousand men, who being completely armed, 
stayed in the streets for some commander, who with the Lord Mayor 
inight lead them io the assistance of the King in this his great 
distress^ when by chance Sii Robert Knowls a freeman of the city 
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came iii ti that instant, nrhom they ali desired to be their le^er, 
.^which he very willingly accepted, aild so jvith the Lohl Mayor 
and sdme other kni^lTts, they were led to the King, y^ho With all 
his company rejoicea yery much at this unexpected assistance from 
these braye armed citizens, who all on a suaden encompassed the 
whole body of the conunons. 

And here in an instant was a yery strange and remarkable alteration, 
for the commons presently threw down their arqdS, and falling ott 
their knees begged pardon, and they who just before had boasted 
that they had the King's life in their power, were now fflad to 
hide themselyes in caves, ditches, and corn fields; the knights 
being desirous of revenge, intreated the King, that they might 
be permitted to take off the heads of a hundred or twd of them; 
but the Kin^ would not grant it, but commanded the charter which 
they demanded, written and sealed, to be delivered to them at that 
time, for preventing further misciiief, as doubting if th^y were not 
tetisfied, uie commons of Essex and Kent mi^t rise again. Having 
got their charter they departed home. 

The commons being thus dispersed and gone, the kin^ called for 
the worthy Lord Mayor, and with great honour deservedly knighted 
him in the field^ ^ncl ^ave him a hundred pound a year in fee, he 
also knighted five aldermen his brethren, gifding them about the 
waist with the girdle of knighthood, as th6 maimer was in those 
days; but Stow saith, it was thus, to cause the person to put a 
basenet on his head, and then the King With a sword in both his 
hands to strike him strongly on the neck. And for an eternal 
remembrance of this happy day, the King for tlife honour of the City 
granted that a dagger should be added to the arms of the City, 
m the right quarter of the shield, they before this time bearing 
only a cross without a dagger. 

Afier this the king marched into the City with great joy, and 
irctit to his mother, who lodged in the Tower Royal, called then 
the Qtieen's Wardrobe, wheTe she had 'continued two days and 
ni^ts in great fear and trouble; but when she saw the King she 
VrvLB extrtmely comforted, saying, ah! fair Son, what great sorrow 
have I suffered for you tliis day ; to which the King answered, 
certainly madam, I know it Well, but now rejoice and thank God, 
for I have this day recovered mine inheritance, and the realm of 
!EhgIand, which 1 had almost lost. Then the Atch-bishop's head 
was taken off London Bridge, and Wat Tyler's set up in the 
place. 
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Now since fiome imters have reported that the rebel so valiantly 
struck down by Sir WUliam Walworth was named Jack Straw, and 
not Wat Tyler, it may be necessary to give an account of the 
principal leaders and captains of the commons; of whom Wat Tvler 
was tne chief, as. being the first man who judged himself offended, 
there were likewise Jack Straw, John lurby, Allen Thredder, 
Thomas Scot, and Ralph Rugg; these and divers others were com- 
manders of the Kentish and Essex men. 

And at the same time there were gathered together to the number 
' of fifty thousand in Suffolk, by the incitement of John Wraw a 
lewd priest, ^ho made one Robert Westbrome take upon him the 
' name of king; these fell to destroying houses, but especially those 
of lawyers, and seizing Sir John Cavendish Lord Chief Justice of 
England, they beheaded him and set his head upon the pillory in 
St. Edmundsbury. The like commotion of the commons Mas at 
the same time also in Cambridgeshire, the Isle of Ely and Norfolk^ 
conducted by John Litester a dyer; and to countenance their pro^ 
ceedings tlie more, they designed to have brought William Ufford 
Earl of Suffolk into their, fellowship, but he having notice of theDr 
intent, suddenly rose from supper and got away. 

'Yet they compelled many otner lords and knights to be sworn 
to them,' and to ride with them, as the Lord Scales, the Lord 
Morley, Sir John Brewis,' Sir Stephen Hales, and Sir Robert Salle, 
the last of whom not enduring their insolences, had his brains 
dashed out by a countryman that was his bondman; the rest terrified 
by his exaipple were glad to carry themselves submissively to their 
commander, John Litester, Tvho named himself King ofthe Commons, 
and counted it a prefennent for any to serve him at his table, in 
taking assay of his meata and drinks, with kueeling humbly before 
him as he sat at meat. 

And now these fellows upon consultation send two choice men^ 
namely, the Lord Morley and Sir John Brewis, with three of their 
chief commons, to the King, for their charter of manumission, and 
freedom from Dondage; who being on their way, they were met 
near Newmarket by flehry Spenser Bishop of Norwich, who examin- 
ing if there were any of the rebels in their company, and finding 
three ofthe chief present, he instantly caused their heaids to be struck 
off, and then pursued on toward Northwalsham in Norfolk, where 
the. commons stayed for an answer from the King, and though he 
had at first but eight lances, and small number of archers i^ his 
company, yet they -so increased| as to become a complete army, 
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with- whkh he set upon the rebels, and routed them, taking John 
liitester and other principal ringleaders, whom he caused all to 
be executed, and by this means the country uras quieted. 

After this the Lord Mayor of London sat in judgement upon 
offenders, where many were found guilty and lost their heads, among 
others. Jack Straw, John Kirby, Alen Tredder, and John Stirling, 
who gloried that he was the man who had slain the Archbishop. 
Sir Robert Tresilian Chief Justice was likewise appointed to sit iii 
judgement against the offenders, before whom fifteen hundred were 
found guilty, and in divers places put to death; among them John 
Ball their priest and incendiary, of whom it is not impertinent to 
relate a letter he wrote to his fellow ]:ebels in Essex, by which 
we may see how fit an orator he was for such an auditory, and 
what strength of persuasion there was in nonsense. 

'* John Sheep, St. Mary, priest of York, and now of Colchester, 
greeteth well John Nameless and John the Miller and John Carter, 
and biddeth them that they bewa^re of guile in burrbugh, and stand 
together in God's name, and biddeth Pierce Plowman go to his 
work, and chastise well Hob the Robber, and take with you John 
Trueman, and all his fellows and no more, John the Miller ye 
ground small, small, small; the king's son heaven shall pay for 
aii, beware, or ye be woe; know of your friend from your foe; 
baye enough and say hoe, and do well and better; flee sin and 
seek peace and hold you therein, and so biddeth John Trueman, 
and all his fellows." 

Neither may it be amiss to declare the confession of Jack Straw 
at bis execution; .the Lord Mayor being present, spake thus to him, 
^^John, behold thy death is at hand witnout reipedy, and there is 
no way left for thy escape, therefore for thy soul's health, without 
inaking any lie, tell us what your intentions were, and jto what 
end you assembled the commons " After some pause, John seeming 
doubtful what to say, the Lord Mayor added, ^^ surely John thou 
knowest that if thou perform what I require of thee it will redound 
to thy soul's health." Being hereupon encouraged he made his 
confession to this purpose: 

<< It is now to no puipose to lie, neither is it lawful to utter 
any untruth, especial^ knowing that my soul must suffer more 
bitter torments if 1 do so; and because I hope for two advantages 
by speaking truth, first that what 1 shall say may profit the common* 
wealth, secondly that after my death I trust by your soffrajfes to 
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1)6 fcelp^ and raeccfued according to your prombes, by yoar 
prayers^ I vifi, ^Iiei;^ore. speak faitlifariy and without deceit. 

At the sanje timp yrhpii vfe were assembled upon Black-Heath, and 
bad sent to tjie Kip^ to come to us, our purpose was to have slain alt 
3uch kniglits, essquires, and gentlemen as attended him ; and for the 
King Vfe would h^Tekept him among us, that the people might have 
'more boldly repaired to us, since they would have thought that what- 
ever we did, was by his authority. Finally when we had got strength 
enough, so as not to fear any attempt made against us, we would hav:e 
slain all such noblemen, as should either have given council, or made 
resistance a^inst us, but especially we would have slain all the knights 
of the lihoacs, or St. John of Jerusalem; and lastly we would nave 
killed the King himself, and all men of estates, with bishops, monks,, 
canons, and parsons of churches, only we would have saved Friary 
Mendiqants for ministering the sacrament to us. 

lyii^n we bad been rid of all these, we would have devised laws,, 
according to which the subjects of this realm should have lived ; for we 
wquld have created Kings, as Wat Tyler, in Kent, and others in (vther 
pounties. Xiut because this our purpose was disappointed by the 
A^chbi^hop of Canterbury, who would not permit the King to come 
to us ;< we sought by all means to dispatch him out of the way, as at 
length we did. And furthe^r, the same evening that Wat Tyler was 
killed, ,we were resolved (having the grcitest part of the commons of 
thp cliy incUned to join with us) to have set fire iu four corners of the 
city, and so to have divided among ourselves the spoil of the chiefest 
^ip^es tl)^t could have been (bund ; and this (said he> was our pur-^ 
pose, as. God may help me now at my last end." 

After this confession )ie was beheaded, and his head was set upoa 
Londofi Bridge by Wat Jjlers' ; and inns by the happy and pros» 
jpecous success at London, this dapgerous rebellion was tully quieted. 

In 1S9S, and the fifteenth o{ Richard XL there happened some dif- 
ference between tljiat Ki^g and the Londoners ; one occasion was, that 
the JKiog would have borroweil of th^m a thousand pound, but they 
Reeling much and fearing, mpre the Klng^s daily exactions, not. only 
reJFused it, but abused a certain Italian merchant, who would have 
)ajidcdpwn the money. . Another pcc^uion was, that one of. the Bishop 
4>f Salisbury's servants^, nailed Walter Roman, taking an house-loaf out 
of a baW;S,l^;ket'in ti^i^ 4^eet,, ran. with it.infio tl^e bishoj^'s house; the 
cltioeasd^iiovu^d. t|ie.^Uyery.pf the offender, but the bishop's men 
^^ 4)f^ g^% ^ WRv34 uxA puffer the cqpstabjq to enter^ upon 
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wbidi many people got tc^ther^ threatoin^ to brenk open the gates,, 
and fire the house, oiriess fiomim was brou^t fortti. What, said tbey, 
fire the bishop's men privileged ? or is his liouse a sanctuary ? or will 
he protect those whom he ought to punish ? if we may be abused i|i 
this manner, not only our streets, but our shops and houses shall never 
be free from violence and wrpng, this we neither will,. nor can endure,, 
for it doth not become us. 

And hereupon they approached the gates with great fury, but the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs having notice hereof, came to them and told * 
them, that this was not courage but outrage which they shewed, 
whereby they would procure boui danger to themselves, and displea- 
sure against the whole city, and that though wrong had been done, 
yet they were not the persons, neither was this the way to redress* 
the same. 

Thus partly by persuasion, and partly by their presence and autho- 
rity, they suppressed the riot and sent every man home,. with strict 
charge to keep the peace» . Hitherto there was no great mischief done, . 
and tne quarrel might have encled without any furtner trouble, had not 
.the bishop stirred in it, and kindled the coals of contention afresh* For 
the Londoners were at that time not only secretly suspected, but oppuly 
noted to be favourers and followers of Wickliff's opinions,^ which were 
contrary to the Pope and church of .Rome) and upon that account thje*- 
bishops were malicious against them, and most of their actions were 
interpreted to proceed from oth^r causes,., and ix> tend to warse pur- >, 
poses than they outwardly seemed to bear, yea many, accidental matters 
were charged^upon (tern to be done out of design and on purpose. 

Whereupon John Wallham Bishop of Salisb^ry, aad Lord Trea- 
s^er of Eitglanid, made s^ grievous complaint against them for this . 

8st attempt, to ThonUis Ariuidel Archbishop of York, and Lord 
hancellor ; alledging, that if upon every slight pretence, the citizens- 
should be suffereain this masner, to affront the bishops without re- 
proof or punishment, they would endanger not only- the dignity and 
state, but the liberty of the whole.church also ; for (said he) did they 
not hUely. take upon them th/s pi^nishment of adulterers, and oth^r 
crimes appertaining to JEcclesiastical jurisdiction,, maliciously alledg- 
ing, that eithc^r the bis)iop8,..or their officers, were infamous for those ^ 
Tices themselves, and dia therefore connive at tjhie same in others; or 
eke by covetous commutation and taking of money , did rather set those 
sins to sale^ than eni^eavour carefully to suppress them. Did they not 
(said he) rudely and irreverently break open the doors upon the Arch- 
bishop o£ Canterbury,, and interrupt his proceedings, agw^ «f.Qlui^ 
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'Aston, an open disciple of Wickliff, ahd do we imagine that tbis ii 
•the last indignity they will offer ? no certainly, nor yet the least, for if 
'this boldness and insolence ha not suppressed, our authority will soon 
fall into contempt and scorn, and will be made a common foot-ball for 
every base and unworthy citizen to kick at. 

• Armed with these furious arguments, they weiit together to King 
Richard, and so incensed him against the Londoners (his mind being 
'before prepared by former provocations) that he was once resolved to 
'have utterly ruined, and destroyed the whole city ; but being per- 
rsuaded to use more moderation, he in revenge first caused the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and many of the principal citizens to be committed to 
^several prisons, the Lord Mayor to W indsor Castle, and others to 
«other places; and then seized the liberties of the city into^iis hands, 
declaring, that no Lord Mayor should for the future be elected any 
-more, but that the King should, at his pleasure, appoint a Warden, 
or Governor over the .city^ And this office was first committed to Sir 
'Edward Darlington, who for his kindness toward the city was soou 
•removed, and'Sir Baldwin Radington put in his place. 

The King was likewise persuaded by Arundel, Archbishop of York, 

to remove the terms and courts, that is, the Chancery, L^chequer, 

Kine's Bepch, the Hamper Office, and the Common^pleas from London 

"^to 1 ork, where they continued from Midsummer 1393, till Christmas 

next following, to the great damage and loss of the City of London ; 

'but at last upon the earnest intreaty of the Dukes of Lancaster and 

'Gloucester, his uncles, the King «ent for the Londoners before him to 

Windsor, where having first terrified them with the sight of a great 

-number of soldiers, he caused all the privileges and charters of the 

city, both old and new, to be produced, some of which he restored to 

them, and detained others, i et were not the citizens received fully 

into favour, neither did they recover the person or dignity of their 

Lord Mayor, at that time. 

Shortly after the King went to London, at whose coming the citizens 
turned all their grief into joy (the vulgar being without measure in 
•both) entertaining him with such joyful triumphs, and rich presents, 
as if it had been the day of his coronation, thinking by all these costly 
'preparations, to have pacified all former anger, and displeasure against 
them, but they found themselves much deceived, tnere being no 
reconciliation to be made without money ; for they were not absolutely 
-festoied to their liberties till they .had paid ten thousand pound to the 
^dngasafine. . Thus did the Londoners shew a strange diversity of 
'disposition^ in rashly cpmmitting an offence^ and patiently induring 
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puQishinent,.7et upon this account, as soon as the first occasion was 
offered against Kin^ Richard, they shewed themselves either his 
earnest enemies, or faint friends, as by the sequel appears. 
. In 1387, Kinff Richard 11. held his feast of Christmas in the Tower 
of London ; and in the year 1399, the same King was sent prisoner 
to the Tower, which being a very remarkable transaction, it may be 
upcessary to give a brief account thereof. . 

. Richard the lid was the only^son of a. renowned father, Edward, 
sirnanied the Blade Prince, who died before his father Edward III. 
and thereupcm Richard, who by his grandfather in his life time,: 
declared to be his heir and lawful successor, and, accordingly after his 
death was crowned King of England, at Westminster, July 16, 1377. . 
But being oftender age, .only eleven years old,. several persons were 
commissioned to be his protectors, or guardians ; and soon after a par- 
liament was called at Westminster, wherein Alice Peirce, the- late ^ 
King's concubine, was banished, and all her goods confiscated ; and 
two tenths of the clergy, and two fifteenth3 of the temporality were 
granted, bijt so as that two citiiens of London, William Walworth, 
and John Philpot should receive, and keep it, to see it bestowed for, 
defence of the realm. At which time Sir Hugh Calverly, Deputy of 
Calais, burnt twenty-six French ships in the Haven of . Bologne ; 
but one Mercer, a Scottish Pirate, camie to Scarborough, aiid toot 
divers ships, committing likewise many outragesj^. and no order being, 
taken to repel them, John Philpot set out a fleet at his own charge, and 
encountering him in his own person, took Mercer and all his ships,, 
and returning home, instead of being rewarded for his service, he 
was questioned for presuming to fit out a naVy without the advice 
of the King's council. 

While the King was in his minority^ matters were carried indifferent 
well^ but in the ye^r 1387^ .Kin^ Richard begins to enter, as we may 
say, upon the confines of his destiny ; his gracmg of undeserving men,f 
and- disgracing of men deserving, , if they were not the causes, were at 
least the occasions o£ his own disgracing ; he was now come to be 
ctf full age to do all himself, which was indeed to be of full age to undo 
himself; for the errors of his younger years misht be excused by in-, 
experience, but the faults of the age ne was now .of, adipit of no apology 
nor' def(?nce ; and to hasten his destiny the sooner, the evil council 
which was formerly but whispered in his ear, they now had the conr- 
fidence to give him aloud ; for it was told him, ^< that he was under 
tuition no longer, and therefore not to be Qontroled as ibrmerly he had « 
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l)e€fn; thil io be cros^ of his will by his i^ubjectii, was to be that 
'Subject, that he ii no sorereign if he be not absolute. 

By the instigation of such counsellors as these, the King in a pair- 
liametit then assembled, fell io expostulate with the lords, asking 
them, what years they thought him to be of; w&o answering, thai he 
If as somewhat more than one and twc^nty ; well then, (said he) I am 
out of your wardship, and expnect to enjoy my kbgdom, as freely as 
yourselves at the like years enjoy your patrimonies. But (saith our 
aot&or) his flattering favourites should have remembered, that though 
^the Kirtg may not be controuled where he can command, yet he n^ay 
be op^sed where he <;an but dem^d, as jiow indeed he was, for when 
he demanded a subsidy toward his wars, he was answered, that he 
heeded no subsidy from his subjects, if he would but call in the debts 
thai the chancellor owed him; and if he Were so tender, that he could 
not do that work himself, they would do it for him; and thereupon 
charged him with such crimes, that all his goods were confiscated, and 
himself adjudged to die if the King pleasL-cU Though others write, his 
sentence was only to pay twenty thousand marks as a fine, and a 
thousand pound besides yearly. 

This chancellor wais Michael de la Pool, a merchant's son, who was 
lately made Earl of Suffolk, and Lord Chancellor of England, who 
^ith Aobert Vere Earl of Oxford and M arquiss of l^ublin, and some 
othlers, were King Richard's bosom favourites; and upon this pro- 
yrotEiiidh given thorn, they presently study revenge ; and thereupon 
<^ntrive, uiat the Duke of Gloucester (the King's uncle) as principal, 
and other lords, who crossed the King's courses, should be invited to 
a supper in London, and be there murdered ; in the execution of which 
plot, the late Lord Mayor, Sir Nicholas Brember, was deeply con- 
<cemed, but the present Lord Mayor, Richard Exton, though moved 
thereto by the Kin^ himself, utterly refused to do it, and thereupon 
'4his design miscarried. 

But notwithstanding these heats, arid m^tfy more, which passed in 
4Kis parliament, yet a subsidy was at li&st granted to the King of half 
a tenth, and half a fifleenth, bi^t with this express condition, that it 
should not be paid out, but by order frbifi the lords, and the Earl of 
Arundel was to receive it; but before this time, it was absolutely 
agreed between both houses of parliaVn^nt, that unless the chancellor 
was removed, they would proceed no farther. 

The Kin^ having notice hefeof, sent a message to the House of 
OdmtaioAs^ that they should se&d to £Hlkm (where he then^ lay) forty 
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of their hoiise. to declare their minds to him ; but imon a conference' 
between both nouses, it .uraa. agreed, that the Duke of Gloucester, and 
Thomas Arundel Bishop of EI7, should in the name of the Parliament 
so to him ; who coming to the King declared, that by an old statute 
Qie King once a year might lawfully summon his court of parliament 
for reformation of all enormities and corruptions within the realm ; and 
further declared, that by an old ordinance, it was likewise enacted, 
that if the Kio^ should absent himself forty days, not bemg sick, the 
houses mi^ht lawfully break up, and return home; at which it is 
reported the King should say, well, we perceive our people go about 
to rise against us, and therefore I think we cannot do better than to ask 
aid of our eousin the Kin^ of France, and rather submit ourselves to 
him, than to our own subjects. To which the lords answered, they 
wondered at his majesty's opinion, since the French King was the 
antient enemy of the kingdom, and he might remember what mischieft 
were brought upon the realm in Kins John's time by such courses. 
By the^ and the like persuasions, the Kinjp was induced to come to his 
parliament,^ wherein John Fordham Bishop of Durham, was dis- 
charged of his office as Treasurer, and Michael de la Pool of being 
Chancellor, and others by consent of Parliament put in their places; 
likewise by order of j>arliament, thirteen lords were appointea under 
the King to have oyersiglit of the whole government of tne realm, that 
is the Bishop of Ely JLord Chancellor ;• Bishop of Hereford Lord 
Treasurer, and Abbot of Waltham, Lord Privy Seal ; the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, the Dukes of York and Gloucester, with 
others; but this division of the goremment was soon found incon- 
venient. This parliament also granted to Robert de Yere (lately 
created Duke of Ireland) thirtr thousand marks, which the Frenchmen 
were to give to the, heirs of Charles de Bloys, upon condition that 
before Easter following he should go over into Ireland; so desirous 
were the lords and commons to have him removed from the King's 
presence. 

• But though the King ffare way to this torrent of the parliament at 
present, yet as soon as mey were dissolved, be dissolved likewise all 
they had done against his fiivorites, and received them into more favor 
than before. Awhile after the Duke of Ireland puts away his lawful 
wife, who was near a kin to the Diike of Gloucester, and married one 
of the Quejsn's maids, a vintner's daughter, at which the Duke of 
Gloucester was very much offended; which the Duke of Ireland 
understandiog, studied how by any means he might dispatch the Duke 
of^ Gloucester ; and Easter being now past, which iras the time appcunted 
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for ilie Dttke to g* into Irdafid, tlm KingpfelefHlHig Mm «dlli Um te' 
tiie sea skk, went with him into W^es, being atteiidedlifcevise mtk 
Michael de la Pool, Robert Tresillian, a prime favourite, who waa 
Lord Chief Justice^ and dirers others, where they cxmaalted how ta 
dispatch the Duke of Gloucester ; the Earls of Arandel,. Warwick^ 
Derby, Nottingham, with diyera others of that party* 

Tha King havii^ remained some time in those parts, had qvute 
fbrgot the voyage of the Duke of Ireland, and so bnoaght him back 
with him again to Nottingham Castle. About the same tiane Robeit 
TresiUian, Lord Chief Justice, came to Coventry, and there indicted 
two thousand persons ; the King then called all the High Sherifis o€ 
the eountiea before bim, and demanded what strength they could make 
fox him against the lords, if there should be occasion ; to which they 
velarned answer, that the commoa people did so &vor the lords, aa 
believing them to be loyal and true to the King, that it was not in their 
poweic to raise any great force against them. They were their com* 
manded to take care, that no knight nor burgess should afterwards be 
chosen to any parliament, but those whom the King and his cooncil 
diould name; they relied, it was & hard matter m those times of 
i^lou»y and suspicion, to deprive the people of their antient liberties- 
in choosing their representatives ; after which they were dismissed. 

An4 8<Mne of the judges of the realm being called, that is Robert Tre- 
ttllian. Lord Chief Justice of the King^s Bench, Robert Belknap,. 
Chief Justice q{ the Common Pleas, John Holt, Roger FuUhorpe, and 
William Borough, knights and judges, men learned chiefly in one 

lint, that ia, without considering truth or falshood to please those in 
;h place ; these were chained upon their allegiance to give true and- 
fiiU answers to the jCbUowing questions : 

Iv Whether the statute and commissiMi in the last parliament, (that 
is against Michael de la Pool> were against the King's preroga* 
tiye o;r not. To which they all answered, it was. 
11. How they were to be punisfafed who procured that statute, &c. or 
wdio moved, at compelled the King to consent thereunto. Thejyr 
unanimously answered, they ought to be put to deiMii as traitors^ 
unless the King would please to paidon tbem» 
UL When a parliament is assembled,, and the cause of their meetings 
' declared, and eommon articles limited by the King, upon whicW 
the lords and oogoBunoBS in that parliament should proceed, if the- 
lords and commons will go npen other articles, and not those 
•ivpQMted I^ the King, titt tka Kiair batb^ fi^ ' 
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idcricet) ftnig^ tojoyned by -the King io flie tKintniij, ^ip4efli«r 
4iie -Khiff in ukk eaae m^ift 9iot to -comnuMid Uie parliaments and 
oblige ihem to do 'big pimBiire befoie they wooeed further; 'Aey 
answered y tint in tins cuMe, <he King Bfaould overrule, nnd if any 
praBtmed to do contrary, ise wm to be |niini»hed as a traitor^ 

IV. iVHidtlier the King -may •tft Jiis frieamire dissolve the parHament^ 
and command the ioros and commons to depart ? Ihey answered* 
that the Kin^ at his pleasure may dissolve the parliament, ana 
wiioever shall after proceed against the King's mind, as in a par« 
liament, he is worthy 16 be pomshed aS a traitor. 

V. Since the King may at his pleasure remove any of his (Micers and 

1'ostices, aiid punish them for their offenoes, wheth^ may tlu^ 
ords, and comrooDs, without the King^s will, accuse them in 
parliament ? they replied, they cannot, and whoever doth the 
contrary deserves to oe punished as a traitor. 

VI. What punisfaroent they deserve who mov6d in parliament that the 
statute whereby King Edward of Carnarvan was deposed in 
parliament, should be produced, whereby a new statute should 
be made : it was answered, that as well ne that moved it as he 
that brottgbt 'the statute into the house were :to be punished a$ 
traitors. 

Lastly, Whether the judgment given in parliament against Michael d6 
la Pool were erroneous and revocable, they answered it was erro** 
neous and revocable, and that if the judgment were now to be 
given, the justices would not give Uie same. 
• At this time the Londoners incurred much obliquy, for having 
'before been pardoned by the King of some crimes laid to their charge^ 
tb^ were now ready to comply with his desires, and a jury of theni 
being impanneled, they indicted some lords of many crimes laid to 
their charge ; and now the King, and the Duke of Ireland' sent into 
all parts of the realm to raise men in this quarrel against the lords ; and' 
"required the Mayor of London to give an account how many :able men 
he could raise in the city, who answered, 'that be thought ibey could 
medie:fifiy thousand men at an bourns warning ; weU, said the Cing, go 
and tiy what -may be done : but when the Mayor went about it, the 
citizens answered, that they would never fight against "the King's firiend$ 
and the defenders ^df the realm. About this timethe King intended to 
'have wprebended'the Dukcof Glouoester, but 'he made his escape { 
:and wi^n other lords -had got together a greiit power of -men at Har* 
isingoy Pavkj ^upoa ^bidh the lUng cmanmacA^ HittL no -citisen of 
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London should sell to the Duke of Glooester, the Earl of Arandel, or 
any of the lords any armour or furniture of war, under a great penalty. 

After this the King is persuaded to send to the lords to come to him 
at Westminster, upon oath given by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Chancellor, that no fraud nor evil practice should be used 
against them, which the lords were content to do, but when they were 
ready to come, they understood there was an ambush laid to entrap 
them, of a thousand men in the Mews; which the King absolutely 
denied be had any knowledge of; yet the lords after this receiving a 
safe conduct from the King, came to Westminster, of whose coming; 
when the King heard, he apparelled himself in his royal robes, and 
with his scepter in his nand came into the. great hall^ before whom the 
lords upon their knees presented themselves, the Kmg bidding them 
welcome, and taking each of them by the hand« 

Then the Lord Chancellor made a speech wherein he blamed them 
for raising arms, desiring to know the cause ; who answered, that they 
had done it for the good of the kingdom, and to remove the traitors 
about the King ; upon which the King himself spoke, and asked them 
whether they thought to compel him by strong hands? Have not I, 
said he, sufficient power to beat you down ? truly in this behalf, I make 
no more acpount of you than of the basest skuUion in my kitchen. Yet 
after these great words, he lifted up the Duke of Gloucesftr, who all 
this while was kneeling, and commanded the rest also to rise, and then 
led them courteously to his chamber, where they sat and drank toge- 
ther, and at last it was concluded they should all meet again, as well 
these lords as those thev accused at the next parliament, which the 
King promised he would speedily call, and each party to receive there 
!accoraing to justice, and iu the mean while ail parties should be under 
the King's protection. 

But when the favourite lords heard this, thev told the King plainly, 
they neither durst nor would put themselves to the hazard or such a 
meeting, and therefore the Duke of Ireland, and the rest of that faction 
left the court to be out of the way ; but the Kin^not induring their 
absence, appointed Thomas Molineux, Constabte of the Castle of 
Chester, to raise an armv, and to safe conduct the Duke of Ireland to 
his presence; but they being come as Ikr as Uadcoat Bridge, were 
encountered by the Earl of Derby ; and the Duke of Ireland not daring 
to join the baUle with him, fled, and beins to pass a river, cast away 
liis gauntlets and sword to be more nimEle, and spurring his horse 
leaped into the river and so escaped; tiiough it was reported he was 
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drowned, fill oewa came he hod got into Holland, vhere not bein^ a 

.welcome guest he wandered up and down two or three jeftrs^ like a 
fueitive, and at Loraio in Brabant ended bis life. 

By this time the lords had got matter enough against the King, at . 
least to justify their arms, and thereupon with an army of forty maa- 
sand men they came to London, where after some debate, they were 
received ' of them 
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King, ti bumble B4- 
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ter whiol Q to the 
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his jffomise with the lords, which they understanding, sent perempto- 
rily to him, that if he came not according to his word, they would 
chuseanother.King who should hearken to the faithful council of his 
lords. This touched the King to the quick, so Ihat the next morning 
he went and met them, and they declared (o him how much it con- 
cerned the good of the kingdom that those traitors bo oflea spoken of, 
should be removed from the court ; to which the King, though much 
against his will, at Inst condescended, and thereupon the Archbishop 
«T York, and (he Bishop of Chichester fled no man knew whether ; 
the Bishopof Durham, Lord Treasurer, Lord Zouch, Lord Barrel, 
Lord Beaumont and others were expelled the court, and constrained to 
put in bail, to appear the next parliament. Also certain ladies wa«' 



«l|w)1ed4he«mirt, astlie Lady Poynings, Licdy MMHrig-anAotheni; 
■fc C T cm l ctAet kir^hts vritfa three of the King's chnplaiBSj lud ttieSna 
■of his chapel, were likewise^oDHitlUed to prison. 

Shcfrtlj sifter, &c 'pitTliameirt 'begnn, called afterwards the jMrlia* 
'WHit tiiat WTonglrt wonders ; or tbe first Aay whereof, all the JimIm 
bat one, were arrested as they «nt upon tiie bench, and sent to uw 
Tower, and several lords and tri^hopa were impeached ; but the Lord 
C^hief Justice Tresillian iwving maoe his escape, was aflerward taken 
•and hanjfed at Tyburn. Sir Nicholas •reraber was beheaded with an 
nxe which he had nrqwred for '('fac behendtiig nf others ; after this 
divers lurds Rnd knif^lits, and wnon^ Ih^rcst f lie steward of the King'^ 
-household, were belteoded on Tower Hill. Also all the judges were 
condemned toddle, but by tbft <Queon's intorceesion, they were only 
-banished the realm, and alt tfaoit lands and estates confiscated, only a 
'snutll salery was pllowed them for their support. Finally, in ihia 
parliament ah oath was rrquired, and obtained of the King, that be 
vrould perform such things as the lords should (trder, and this oath 
iras likewise rtsquiied of all the People of the kingdom. 
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the parliasneiit to be confared upon certoMi persons, or to atty seim orr 
eigkt of them, nod these by Tirtue of this f rani, proc:eeded to conclude: 
upon many tbinga ubich concerned the whole parUanient to the gresil 
prejudice of ike state^ and a dangerous example in time to come. A' 

Seneral pardon iras ako ffraated for all the Kind's subjects, except: 
fly, whose names he voubl not express, but reserved them to himself^, 
(ilat when any of the nobility ojflfended him, he might at his pleasure 
same him to. be one of the number excepted, and so keep them stili 
within his danger. Abo ia this parliament the jud^s gave their opi-^ 
nioos^ tiiat when articles are propounded by the King to be handled ii^ 
parliament, if other articles be bandit before those t^ first determined^. . 
that it is treason in them that do it. And for the more strengthening^ 
the acts, of this parliament, the King- purchased the Pope% bulls, con- 
taining'Seveml grievous censures^ and cutses^to those that- should br^k . 
tiiem... 

And now the heads of the opposite iaction havii^ lost theif headsy . 
all things as well settled as coidd be desired, the ^ing was seeure aa 
tiiinkiiig himself safe, and he had been indeed safe, .if time and fortune - ' 
were not actors ia revenge, as well as meu, or rathei^ if a superior 
fipwer did not interpose, whose ways are as secret as himself is mvin-* - 
<?iblev About this time it happened that Thomas Mowbray, Diike of 
Norfolk, and Henry, Duke of Heref(»d, accused each other for speaking 
words sounding highly., to the King*s dishonour, whereupaa a com* 
bat is agreed upon between them, which being ready to be h^an« 
the Kimr interposed,, and banish^ the Dukerof Norfolk for ever, 
and the Dnke of Hereford for six years. . But soon after, several dis«i . 
contented lords solicit the Duke of Hereford to. return ipto England 
asd take the govemnient upon him, and they woukl he ready to assist 
him ; who thereupon without much deliberation prepares to come over^ 
and landing at Kavenspur in Yorkshire, where many lords, gentlemeO) s 
and common people' re^iaired to him, to whom he solemnly protests, 
that though some of them had invited him to come and take the govern^ 
ment, yet he came only to take possession of the inheritance descended 
to him from his fiUher, which Hiug Richard unjustly and contrary to > 
his promise had 'setaed into his hands^ 

Hereupon many more lord^ join with him, and all the King*s castkif > 
are surrendered to him. and the Lord Scroop, Treasurer of England^ . 
Sir Henry Bushy ana Sir Henry Green being seized, were con?* • 
demned^ and beheaded for misgoverning the King and the realow - 
King Richard was at. that time in Ireland, busy in supi^ressing -^ 
•the rdMs, and had no%ni>ttoe o£ the 'Dake'9 arnval ia £ng^^- 
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till six weeks after ; but hearing of it, he senids Hie Earl of Salisibnrjr * 
before to raise an army, and promiseth to come himself within six 
days ; the Earl provides an army of forty thousand men, but when 
the King came not at his time, tbeyall disbanded and went away; 
the King coining over and finding how he was, fell intb despair^ 
and secretly the next night gets into Conway Castle. 

The Duke of Hereford, ^now Duke of Lancaster by his father's 
death) sends the Earl of Northumberland to the* King, that if hi8 
crace would undertake there should be a Parliament called, wherein 
lustice might be done, and himself pardoned all offences, he would 
be ready to come to him on his knees, and «i8 an humble subject 
to obey him; yet upon this conference with the Earl, some say. 
the King required only' that himself and eight more, whom he would 
name, might have an honorable allowance, with the assurance of 
a private quiet life, and that then he would resign his crown, and that 
upon the EarFs oath that this should be performed, the King agreed 
to go with the Earl to meet the Duke, but after four miles riding, 
coming to the place where they had laid an ambush,, the Kin^.was 
seized, and carried prisoner to Flint Cattle, where the Duke ef 
Lancaster Clime to him, and bowing the knee thrice ^ame toward 
liim, whom the King took by the hand and lifted him up, saying, 
de^r cousin, you are welcome, the Duke humbly thanking him, saio, 
my Sovereign Lord and King, the cause of my eoming at this 
present is (your honour saved) to have restitution of my person, 
my lands and heritage; whereto the King answered, dear cousin, 
I am ready to accomplish your will, so that you enjoy all that 
is -vours without exception. 

After this, 'Coming . out of the castle, the King cidled^for wine, 
and then mounted on 'horse-l>ack, and by easy joumies came to 
London, and the next day he was committed to the Tower. As 
the King was carried toward London, divers citizens conspired to 
lye in wait by the way, and suddenly slay him. partly for private 
grievances, and partly for the severity he had used toward the 
Vfhole City; but the mayor having notice thereof* prevented it, 
and rid forth with a considerable company to conauct him safely 
io the Tower, and 'soon after a Parliament was called by the Duke 
4>f Lancaster, bpt in the jiame of King Richard, where many 
lienious points of misgovemment were laid to his charge, and were 
dvawn up into three and thirty articles, the chief whereof were. 

That be had wastefully spent the treasure of the realm upon unw^r* 
lihy fciBoas; wherebjr great taxes were laid oipon the .people^ that 
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lie bad borrowed • great sums of money, aod given bis letters patent 
tr> repay the same, and yet not one penny ever paid. That he had 
taxed men at the pleasure of himseu and his unnappy council, and 
bad spent the money in- folly and not in paying poor men for their 
victuals and viand. That he said the laws of the realm were ia 
his bead and breast, by reason of which fimtHstical opinion be 
destroyed noblemen and impoverished the commons; that he most 
tyranously and unprincely said, that the lives and goods of all *his 
subjects were in his hands and at his disposition ; that when divers 
lords, as well spiritual as temporal, were appointed by Parliament 
(q treat of matters concerning the good of the kingdom, while thevr 
were busy therein, he and others ofliis party went about to impeach 
them of treason ; and that the King caused all the rolls and records 
to be kept from them contrary to his promise made in Parliament, 
and to his open dishonour. That he had private spies in every 
J^lace, and ir any discoursed of his lascivious living or his illegal 
actings, he presently apprehended them, and grievously fined them. 
That he changed knights and burgesses of Parliament at hb pleasure, 
putting out divers persons and placing others in their room to serve 
his will and appetite. That when divers lords and justices were 
iwom to speak tne truth in many things which concerned the honour 
and profit of the realm; the King so threatened them that they durst 
tiot speak what was right. That by force and threats he compelled 
the judges of the realm to condescend to him, for destruction of 
clivers of the lords. That he caused his father's own brother, the 
Duke of Glocester, without law to be attached, and sent to Calais, 
and there without cause to be secretly murdered. That contrary 
to the great charter of England, he caused several lusty young men 
to chaUenge divers old men, upon matters detenmnable at common 
law in the court martial, where trial is only by battle^ which old 
men. fearing, submitted themselves to his mercy, whom he ' fined 
unreasonably at his pleasure. That in all his leagues with foreign 
princes his way of writing was so subtle and dan£ that no other 
prince nor his own subjects coula believe or trust him; that he craftily 
devised certain private oadis contrary to law, causing, several to 
swear the same to the utter undoing of many honest men. That he 
assembled certain Lancashire and dheshire men to make war upcm 
the lords, and suffered them to rob and spoil without prohibition; 
that notwithstanding his pardon granted them^ he inforced divers 
of those who loined with the lords to be again intolerably fined- to 
ttieir utter uncloing. 

a 
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Upon these and some other articles that were read^ it was demanded^ 
of the nobility and of the commons, what they judged both of the 
(ruth and desert of these articles, who all Ofreed that the crimes 
were notorious, and King Richard was worthy for the same to be 
deposed from ail princely honour and kingly goyemment. The 
Duke of York who a little before had been governor of the realm 
for the King, thought it best that Kin^ Richard should voluntarily, 
resign, and also be solemnly deposed l>y consent of all the states 
of the realm, for resignation only would be imputed to fear, and 
deprivation to force; and therefore this being concluded on, there 
came Thomas Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of Hereford, the Duke of Lancaster, and several other 
lords and abbots to King Richard in the Tower of London. 

When all were set in their places. King Richard was brought 
forth apparelled in his royal rqpes, the crown on his head and the 
sceptre in his hand, and was placed among them in a chair of state; 
never was a prince so georgeous with less glory and greater grief, 
to whom it was not disgrace sufficient to lose both the honour and 
ornaments of a king, but he must openly do even in great scorn 
renounce the one and deliver up the other. After a little pause 
and expectation, the King rose from his seat, and spake to the- 
assembly these words, or to this effect; 

'< I assure myself that some at this present, and many hereafter 
will account my case lamentable, either that I have deserved this 
dejection if it be just, or if it be wrongful, that 1 could not avoid 
it; indeed I do confess that many times I have shewed myself both 
less provident and less painful for the benefit of the commonwealth 
than I should, or might, or intended to do hereafter; and have 
in my actions more respected the satisfying of my own particplar 
humour than either justice to some private persons, or the common 
good of all,^ yet I did not at any time opit duty, or commit grievance 
upon natural dullness, or set malice, b.ut partly by abuse of corrupt 
cpuncellors, partly by error of my youthful judgment, and now the 
remembrance of these oversights is not more unpleasant to any man 
than myself, and the rather, because I have no means left either. 
to rec<Mnpence the injuries which I have done, or to testify to the 
world my reformed affections which experience and stayedness of 
years had already corrected, and would daily have framed to more 
perfection. 

^< But whether all the imputations wherewith I am chared be 
Jtrue, either in substance or in such quality as they are laid, oir 
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If betlier Toeing trae, they are so heinous as io force these exttemities^ 
or whether ainr other prince, especially in. the heat of yoath, and 
in the space of twenty-two years^ the time of my unfortunate leign, 
doth not sometimes either for advanti^, or upon displeasure in as 
deep manner grieve some particular subject, I will not now examine; 
it helpeth not to use any defence, neitiier is it to any purpose to 
complain, there is left no room for the one nor pity for the other, 
and therefore I refer it to the judgment of God, and your lesa 
distempered considerattoos, 

^^ I accuse no man, I blame no fortune, I complain of nothing, 
I have no .pleasure in such vain and needless comforts, if I hful 
minded to have stood upon terms, I know I have great favourers 
abroad, and I hope -some friends «t home, who would have been 
ready f yea yery forward on my behalf to have begun a bloody 
and doubtful war; but I esteem not my dignity at so high a rat^ 
or value, as to venture the loss of so much English blood, and the 
wasting and desolation of such a flourishing kinsdoQi as this, might 
have occasioned ; therefore that the -commonwewh may rather rise 
by my fall, than 1 stand by the ruin diereo^ I willingly yield to 
your desires, and am here come to dispossess myself of alt public 
authority and title, and to mabe it free and lawAil for you to create ' 
for your King Henry Duke of Lancaster, my oousin german, whom 
I know to TO as worthy to take that place as I see you are willing 
4o ^ive it to him." 

Then be read openly the form of his resignatioTi, which discharged 
his subjects from all oaths und fealty, &c. to which the King subscri- 
i)ed and was sworn; after which he delivered with his own handa 
.the crown, the sceptre, and the robe to the Duke of Lancaster, wishing , 
him more happiness therewith than ever he enjoyed, desiring him 
and the rest to permit him to live safely in a private and obscura 
life, and not altogether forget he had been their King% 

Upon October IS following, the Duke of Lancaster was crowned 
King by the name of Henry the Fourth, and King Kichard waa 
removed to Pomfret Castle, but some of the lords being discontented 
with Henry used many endeavours to restore Richard again* which 
<;aused great wars and rebellions, and occasioned such a melancholy 
in King Henry, that one time sitting at his table, he sighing said, 
^^ Have I no faithful friend who wiM deliver me from him that 
would be my death." This speech was especially noted by one 
Sir Piers of Exton, who presenuy with ei^ht persons in his company 
came to Ptnufret, commanding the esquue who was taster to King 
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Richard to be so no more^ whereat the King manreUing, asked hiirii 
the reason: sir, said he, 1 am otherwise commaiided by Sir Piers^ of 
£xtoa, who is newly come from Kin^ Henr^; when King Richard 
heard that word he took the carying-knife in his hand, and struck the 
esquire lightly on the head, saving, ^< The Devil take Henry of Lan- 
caster and thee together ;" and wUh that word Sir Piera entered the 
chamber with eight armed men, every one having a bill in his hand. 
Kin^ Richard perceiving this, put the table from him, and stepping to 
the roremost man, wrested the Dill but of his hands, and slew four of 
those that thus came to asfoult him ; Sir Piers lept to the chair where 
King Richard used iq sit, whilst the rest chased him about the cham- 
ber ; at last being forced to the place where Sir Piers was, he, with a 
stroke of his pole-ax upon his head felled him down, and so ended 
his miserable life. It is said, that at the point of his death, the King 
gathered some spirit,* and with a faint and feeble voice, groaned forth 
these words: ^ 

<^ Mv ^at grandfather. King Edward the lid. was in this manner 
deposed, imprisoned and murdered, by which means my grandfather 
King Edward the Illd obtained the crown, and now is. the punish- 
ment of that injury poured upon his next successor ; well, this may be 
just for me to suffer, but not right for you to do;. Your King for a 
time may rejoice at my death, and enjoy his desire, but let him qualifj; 
his pleasures with expectation of the same justice ; for God, who mea- 
sureth all our actions by the malice of our minds will not suffer this 
to go unpunished.'^ 

Sir Piers having thus slain the King, wept bitterly, and a great 

8 art of this prophetic speech came to pass^in a short time afler ; King 
Lichard thus dead, his body was embalmed and covered with leac^ 
except his face, and then brought to London, where it lay in St. 
Paul s Church three days unburied, that all m^ht see he was dead. 
And this was the end of this unfortunate Prince, in which there was a 
wonderful concurrence of fortune in behalf of Kin^ Henry, and against 
Richard, but when all is done, there is no resisting the Decree of 
Heaven ; but siuce that is unknown to us, and perhaps but conditional, 
we shall be manifi^ traitors to ourselves if we use not our uttermost 
endeavours to divert. it ^ so that it may be truly said that Richard lost 
his crown more by his own fault, than by the treason of any other. 
After this long diversion let us now return to the Tower of London. * 
In 1458 there were justs and tournaments in the Tower. In 147S, 
the Duke of Clarence was drowned in a butt of Malmsey within the 
Tower. Elizabeth, wife to King Henry YII. died in the Tower in 
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cbiklbed, 1502. In the year I51S, tbe chapel in the high Whit6 
Tower was burnt. Queen Ann Bullein was beheaded in the ToWer, 
1541 ; and a little after Catherine Howard, both wives to Henry the 
yillth. In 1546, a strange accident happened in the Tower, for one 
Foxly, who was potrmaker for the mint, falling a sleep Could not be 
awakened by pinching, beatiiliig^ or burning tor fourteen days ; at 
which time be awoke as fresh as tne first day he began to sleep. 

in King Henry the Ylllth's time the Tower was often full of pri* 
soners, and among others Sir Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, who was kept close prisoner, and at last the^ took from him all 
his books, whereupon he shut up the prison windows and lived in. 
darkness ; and being asked the Ireason, he answered, it is time to shut 
lip shop when the wares are all gone. At his first entrance into the- 
Tower, the gentleman porter demanded his fee, which is the upper 

farment, whereupon. Sir Thomas pulled off his cap to give it him, 
ut that not sufficing, he pulled out a handful of aneels, and gave him 
a good many, a knight that was in his company telling him, that he 
was glad to see him have so many angels : yes, answered he, I love to 
carry my friends always about me. Not long after, the Lady Jane 
was beheaded there, and upon the scafibld she made a most iageniouft 
speech, full of pity ; that she came thitherto serve for an example to 
posterity, that innocence cannot be any proiteciion against greatness ; . 
and that she was Come thither not for aspiring to a crown, but for 
refusing one when it was offered her. 

In King James's time, there was no blood spilt in the Tower, (x 
upon Tower Hill^ only Sir Grervase El ways was hanged there when he 
was Lieutenant, about the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and one - 
relnarkable passage there was in his speech upon the ladder, <^ That 
being in the low-countries, and much addictea to naming,, he made a 
serious wish, that if ever he played more above such a sum, he ml^ht 
he hanged, but he violated the oath, and so the just judgment of Hea^ 
yen fellupon him according to his words." The £ari of Uastlehaven in 
the year 1631, was brought from the Tower to be executed for horrid 
crimes ; and divers others since have been executed there, as the £arl 
of Strafford, Archbishop Laud,, and many.more. 

This stately Tower serves not only for a goal to detain prisoners, . 
but for many other uses ; it is a strong fort, or citadel^ which secures 
both city and river. It is the treasury of the jewels and ornaments of 
the crown ; it conserves ^11 the old records of the -courts of justice at 
Westminster, it is ike place for the royal mint, and the coinage of. 
gold and silver, it is the chief magasiue and armory oC the whole land * 
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for martial eiu;ine8 and provision, and there onl j is the httbe or racl^ 
usually called the Duke of Exeter's daughter, because he was the first 
inyentor of it, and lastly it is a great ornament, by the situation of 
it, both to the river and city. 

This city hath had divers other tovrers besides ; one at the north end 
of London Bridge, which is now utterly demolished, and the other at 
the south end, which hath saffexed many accidents of fireing, and 
otherwise, and was still repaired at the charee of the city. Upon this 

Site the heads of traitors are commonly placed, and .some tnere aie 
ereon at this day. Historians. mention two castles that were built 
in the west part of the city, one called the Castle of Montfiquet, -built 
bv a lord of that name, which is now demolished ; and the Black 
Fryars rose up instead of it ; the other called Baynard's Castles from 
one Baynard, whose family long enjoyed it ; and after that Robert 
Fitz-W alter, who was called Banner-Beareriof the City of London, 
and had s^reat privileges. This castle fell afterwards to the Eari of 
March, who was crowned there by the title of Edward the IVth, to 
jvrhom the city always stuck tery close ; but in the sevenUi year of his 
reign many of the greatest men in London were accused of hU^li trea- 
«on, and divers al&rmen, whereof they were acquited, yet did they 
forfeit their .coods to the value of forty thousand marks, and among 
them Sir Thomas Cook, formerly Lorcik; Mayor, without Hawkins, 
-were committed to the Tower, neither Coukl be discharged without 

ying eight thousand marks to the King. Henry the Vuth repaired 

lynard's Castle, and rid through the city in state, with, all the knights 
of Uie garter, from the Tower to St PauFs Church, where they heard 
4nass, and lod^d that night at Baynard's Castle, Queen Mary was 
likewise, proclaimed at Baynard's Castle, though the Lady Jane had 
been proclaimed a little before. 

There was also another tower -or castle near Baynard^s Castle, but 
ihere is now no sign of it remaining ; and another in the plaee where 
£ridewell now stands, which beine demolished; yet tnere was a 
royal palace left where the Kings of England kept their courts, and 
'King -John summoned a parliament there ; and afterward Henry the 
Vlilth repaired it, and made at much more stately for the entertain- 
ment of his nephew, Charles Y.^ Emperor and King of Spain, who in 
theyear 1522, was magnificently treated there. 

There was another Tower called the Tower Royal, where King 
Stephen kept his court. Barbican was likewise another Tower. There 
was another called Seme's Tower, in Bucklersbury, where we read 
£dward the llld kept his court, and gave it afierward to his free 
xhajpel of St. Stephen in Westminster^ now ^called Henrjr the Vllth's 
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' Chapel, vho spent fbarteen tbonund pound in building of it, and 
about the same time he built a great ship, vhicb cost just so muck. 
Thus much for the toi?ei8 and castles of Loiidoui 



The Rivers^ ffeUs, Conduits^ Ditches, Bridges, S(c, 
in and about this City. 

IN foimer times, before William the -Conqueror, and long after, the 
city was walereil (besides the famous rirer of Thames in the South) 
with the river of Weltd, as it was then called ; and in the west with s 
water called Walbrook, running though the midst of the ci(/ into the 
mer of Thames. There was also another water which ran within the 
city through Langboum Ward,, watering that part in the east. There 
were three principal fountains or wells in the other suburbs, that is 
Holywell, Clement's Well, and Clarke's Well ; and near to the lost 
were divers oilier wells, as Sliinner's Well, Fog's Well, Tode Well, 
aiKlUculwetl, nil which flowing into the River aforementioned, much' 
increased the stream, and gave it the name of Wells, 

It is recorded, that in West 

Smitbfield, there was apoot called 

Horse Pool, and another in the 

Parish of St. Giles ; besides 

which they had in divers streels 

and lanes of the city fair wells 

and fresh springs by whicbtbecity 

was served wiUi Sweetwater; and 

many conduits 
divers streets,! 
nned till the 
1666. ' Since 
the conveniencyi 
of the streei.and ' likewise by rea^ 

1 of the New Riverwater,con- 



were built 
which conti- 
dreadfiil fire in 
which time for 
and enlargement 



trived by Sir Hush Middk- 

ton, most of these cmuuits -are 

taken down and removed. 

For Queen Elizabethbaving 

before ' granted to the citizens of 

London by Act of parliament, 

'■igfriv^Jf^ H. MIDDJLETON. ^/^7mS: 
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dlesex or Hertfordshire, to the Ciij of LondcHi, 'with a limitation of 
ten jrears time^ her life ended before any would undertake it ; where- 
upon the like act was passed by Kinj^ James, but without date of time^ 
and when all others refused it, Sir Hugh Middleton undertook to bring 
a Uiver from Chadwell and Amwell to the North side of London, near 
Islington, where he built a cistern to receive it. Thb work was begun 
Eebmary 20, 1608, and in five years was fully accomplished, though 
with great difficulty, l^y reason of the difference and unevenness of we 
ground ; the depth of the river in some places being thirty foot, and in 
other places the water is carried through a wood trough, and advanced 
above the valley near three and twentv foot. 

When the water was brought to the cistern, but not as yet let in, 
upon Michaelmas Day, 1613, m the afternoon, Sir Thomas MiddletoD, 
brother to Sir Huf h, being that day elected Lord Mayor for the year 
ensuing, he togetner with the present Lord Mayor, Sir John Swiner- 
-ton, 9ir Thomas and Sir Henry Montague, the recorder, with divers 
other aldermen and citizens rode to see the cistern, and the water first 
issuing therein ; at which time a troop of about three-score labourers, 
well apparelled, and wearing green Monmouth caps, all alike; armed 
with spades, shovels, pick-axes, and such instruments of labour, 
marched twice or three times round the cistern, the drums beating 
before them, and then • presented themselves before the mount,- 
where the Lord Mayor and Aldermen stood to behold them, and after 
one of them had made a handsome speech upon the occasion, the flood 
;gates flew open, and the stream ran chearfufly into the cistern, drumi 
and trumpets sounding all the wliile in a triumphant manner, and a 
"brave peal of muskets concluded the entertainments. 

But above all the city owns its glory and riches, and many other 
blessii^ to the excellent river of Thames, whose head or first stream 
issues out of the side of a hiti upon Cptswold Downs, about a mile 
from Tetbury, near to Foss a hi^h road so called in former times, and 
was sometimes named Isis or the Ouse, from hence it runs to the East, 
as all good rivers should, though not without some turnings, and meets 
•vdth tne Cime oc Chium, a brook whereof Cirencester which is near 
it, is supposed to take the name. From hence it hasteth to Creeklade, 
libchlade, Kadcoibridge, ' Newbridge, and Evesham, receiving b^ 
the way abundance pf dmall streams, brooks, and rivulets; and on this 
side the town divideth itself into two streams; the one goes directly to 
Hinckly and Botly, tod the other to Godstow; this latter spreadeth 
itself for a while in divers small streams, which run not far before 
4h^7 meet again { and thea encbmpassinjg divers fruitfoi meadows, it 
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passeth at length by OJiford^ trhich some imagine should ratbcY be 
called Ouseford of this river, and theie it meeteih with the river 
Chamel, a little from whence tKe original bTanches join again, and 
keep company to Abingtbn, though no part of it did formerly come so 
near the town as now it doth, till a branch thereof was led thither by 
the main stream, through the industry of the monks, as also by 
the decay of Caerdoure, now called Dorchester, sometimes the high 
road from Wales and the west countiy to London. 

From thence it goeth to Dorchester, and so into Thames, where 
joining with a river of that name, it is called no more Ouse but 
jThames ; from thence^ it goeth to WaUingford and so to Reading, 
which was formerly called Pontium., because of the number of bridges. 
There it joins. with the Uiver Kennet, which c<nties from the hilb west 
of Malborough, and soon after with the Thetis commonly called the 
Tyde which comes from Thetisford ; it goes form thence to Sudlington, 
or Maidenhead, and so to Windkstore or Windsor, Eaton, Chertsey, 
Staines, and there receiving another stream by the way called Cole, 
where Colebrook stands, it proceeds to Kingston, Richmond, Sheen^ 
Sion, and Brentford, where it meets with another stream called the 
Brene coming from Edgworth ; it runs then by Mortlake, Putney, 
Fuiham, Battersea, Chelsea, Lambeth, Westminster, and so to 
London. 

And passing through the bridge the first water that falls into it is 
Brome, west of Greenwich, whose spring ccMnes from Bromley in 
Kent.^ The next river is on Essex side over against Wocdwich which 
is called Lee, and faUs into it ; and awhile after the river Derwent on 
Kent side falls therein, having its rise from Tunbridge ; the next water 
that falls into the Thames is a rivulet of no great note, west of the Wain 
Isles ; last of all the river of Thames mingfed with the river Medway, 
which comes out of Kent by Rochester, Chatham, and divers other 
places, and waters all the south parts of llLent. 

This noble river for its breadth, depth, gentle streight even course, 
extraordinary wholesome waters and tides, is more commodious for 
navigation than perhaps any other river in the world i the sea flows 
gently up this river fourscore miles, that is almost to Kingston, twelve 
miles above London by land, and twenty by water, bringing the greater 
vessels to London, and the smaller bey<Mid, and then boats are drawn 
to Oxford against the stream, and many miles h^ier. 

As oft as the moon comes to the north-east, and sontii*west points of 
Heiiven, it is high water at the city, the one point in oar hemisphere 
and the other m the other., Th^ highest tides stre upon a lanmood, 
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the -wiad nort&-\?est at the equinoctial, and the moon at full, whdi 
these four causes concur, i^hich is very rare, and then the Thames 
oyerflows its banks in some places, and Westminster is somewhat 
endamaged m their cellars, but not in their upper rooms ; this river 
opening eastward toward France and Germany is much more advan- 
tageous for traffic than any other river in England ; wherein there 
is contained variety of excellent fish, and on botn sides therebf lies a 
fruitful and fat soil, pleasant rich meadows, and innumerable stately 
palaces. So that the Thames seems to be the radical moisture of the 
city and in some sence the natural heat too, for almost all the fuel for 
firing is brought up this river from Newcastle, Scotland, Kent, 
Essex and other parts ; from this river the city by water engines is in 
many places supplied with excellent wholesome water, and also almost 
twenty conduits which are yet remaining of pure spring water, as well 
as by the New River aforementioned, of which river we shall add, that 
it comes from Amwell and Chadwell two spring near Ware in 
Hertfordshire from wence in a turning and windm^ course it runs 
threescore miles, before it reaches Islington ; over this river arc made 
ieight hundred bridges,, some of stone, some of brick and some of wood, 
six hundred men were at once employed in this great work. It is 
carried in. pipes of wood under ground into most streets of this city, 
and from thence with pipes of lead into houses, it serves the high^t 

farts of London in their lower rooms, and the lower parts in their 
ighest room. This city likewise is so situated, that in all parts, 
though in the highest ground it is abundantly served with pump water, 
and mese pumps in many places not six foot deep in the ground. 

The vast traffic and commerce whereby this city doth flourish may 
be guest at chiefly by the customs which are paid for all merchandize 
imported or exported, which in the Port of London only, amounts to 
above three hundred thousand pounds a year ; and by the vast number 
of ships, which by their masts resemble a forest, as they lie along the 
stream, besides many that are sent forth every year to carry and fetch 
commodities to, and from all parts of the known world, now for the 

E reservation of the river Thames, there is a court of conservacy. kept 
y the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, (under whom is a water 
bailiflPand other officers,) they commonly fish eight times every year 
in the four counties of Middlesex, Surry, Kent, and Bssex,-^ where 
they have power to impanel juries, and to make inquisition into, and 
' piMiish all oflPences committee! upon the river within their jurisdiction 
,and extent; which begins at a place called Golny Ditch, a little above 
Staines Bridge westward ; and from thence all along through Londoa 
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Bridge to a place called Yendal, alias Yenletj and the 'waten of 
Medway near Chatham in Kent eastward. 

This rivef as we have said, is fall of all sorts of excellent fish, as 
sweet salmons after the time of the smelt is past, wherein no river in 
Europe exceeds it ; it hath likewise store of barbels, trout, chevins, 
pearches, smelts, breams, roches, daces, sud^eons, flounders, shrimps, 
eels, &c. only it seems not to be so storea with carps, except that by 
Iand-flo<kls, they are sometimes brought out of gentlemen's ponds ; 
there are great numbers of swans daily seen upon this river, and about 
two thousand wherries and small boats, whereby three thousand poor 
watermen are maintained, by bringing goods and passengers thereon, 
besides the large tilt^boatk, tide-boats and barges, which either carrr 
people, or bring provision from all parts of tne counties of Oxford, 
Berks, Buckingham, Bedford, Ueftford, Middlesex, Essex, Surry 
and Kent to the cii:y of London. 

To conclude this famous river of Thames, taking all her advantage 
together, surpasseth all others that pay tribute to the ocean, if we 
consider the streightness of its course, the stillness of its streams, 
considering its breadth, as also its length, running above ninescore 
miles before it comes into the sea, and the conveniency of its situation 
being towturd the middle ot England ; it hath likewise one peculiar 
property moie, that the entrance into this river is safe, and easy to 
Englishmen, and natives, but difficult and hazardous to strangers, 
either to go in and out without a pilot ; insomuch that in the whole, 
the Thames may be said to be London's best friend, as may appear by 
a passage in the reign of King James, who being displeased with the 
city, because they would not lend him a sum -of money which he 
re(|uired, and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen attending him one day^ 
bemg somewhat transported with anger, the King said, he would re- 
move his own court, with all the records of the Tower, and ilfe courts 
of Westminster Hall to another place, with further expressions of his 
indignation. The Lord Mayor calmly heard all, and at last answered, 

iour Majesty Iiath power to do what you please ; and your city of 
/ondon will obey accordingly, but she humbly desires that when your 
Majesty shall remove your courts, you would please to leave the river 
of Thames behind you. Having been, thus long upon the water, it is 
now time to land and take a view of the great and stupenduolis bridge, 
which if the situation and structure thereof be well considered, may be 
* said to be one of the wonders of the vrorld ; of vfhich an ingenious 
gentlemen deceased made this jpoem; 
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When Neptune from his billows London spy'd. 
Brought proudly thither by a high spring tide; 
As through a floating wood he steer'd aiong, 
And dancing castles clustered in a throng; 
When he beheld a mighty bridge give law, 
Unto his surges, and their fury awe, 
When such a shelf of cataracts did roar, 
As if the Thames with Nile had chang'd her shore; 
When he such massy waUs, such towers did eye, 
Such posts, such irons on his back to lie; 
When such vast arches he observ'd that might. 
Nineteen Rialto's make for depth and height. 
When the Cerulean god these things surveyed. 
He shook his trident, and astonish'd said; 
Let the whole world now all her wonders count, 
This bridge of wonders is the paramount 

* 

At Urst there was only a ferry kept where the bridge now is, and the 
ferry-man and his wife dying, left it to Uieir only c&uffhter a maiden 
named Mary, who with the profits thereof, and money left her by hor 

Sxents, built a house for nuns in the place where the east part of St. 
ary Overies church now stands, above the quire where she was 
buried ; and unto these nuns she bequeathed the benefit, and oversight 
of the ferry, but that being afterwards turned to a house of priests, 
they built a bridge of timber, which they kept in good repair till at 
lengthi considering the vast charge thereof by the contributions of the 
citizens and others, a bridge was built of stone. 

Several accid^its have hapi>ened concerning this bridge, of which 
many have been mentioned in the reign of the several Kings, In 
the first year of King Stephen a fire began near London-stone, and 
burnt East to Aldgate, and west to St. PauUs Church, ^ the bridge of 
timber upon the river of Thames was also burnt, but afterward repau-ed. 
In 1163, this bridge wa$ not only repaired, but built of new timber, 
as before by Peter of Gol&*church priest and chaplain, which shews, 
that there was a timber bridge at least two hundred and fifteen years 
before the bridge of stone was erected, whichi was maintained {Murtly 
by gifts, andpiftrtlyby taxes in every shire. In the year 1176 the 
foundation of the stone-bridge was first laid b v the aforesaid Peter of 
Cole-church near the place of the timber bridge, but somewhat more 
to the west, for ve read that Buttolph^s wharf was at the end of London 
Bridge ; the King couatenanced , and assisted the work y to perform 
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vhich, the coarse of the riyer Thames was turned another way about^ 
hy a trench cast up for that purpose, beginning in the east about 
liotherhithe, and ending in the west at Battersea. 

This work, that is the arches, chapel, and the stone bridge over the 
Thames at London, was thirtj-three years in building, and was finished 
ip 1209 by these worthy citizens of London, William Serle, mercer, 
William Alman, and Benidict Botewrite, who were principal masters of 
this fabrique, for Peter of Cole-church died four years before, and as the 
princip^ benefactor he was buried in the chapel on London Bridge. 
A mason who was master workman of the bridge, built this large 
chapel irom the foundation, at his own charges, which was then 
endowed for two priests, and four clerks ; after the finishing the chapel 
which was the first building on those arches, divers mansion houses in 
time where erected, and many charitable persons gave lands, tenements 
or sums of money toward the maintenance of the bridge, all which 
were formerly r^istred, and fairly written in a tible for posterity, and 
hung up in the chapel, till the same chapel was turned into a dwelling 
house, and then ^t was removed to the bridge-house, and it recorded 
that all the payments and allowances which belonged to London Bridge 
in King Henry the VII. time, amounted to 8157. 17s. 2d. a year, by 
which account then, may be partly guest, the great revenues and 
incomes of this bridge, and what increase is made of it by this time. 

But this noble bridge like other earthly things hath sufiered many 
disasters since, for some years after the finishing thereof, that is in 1S12 
on the 10th of July at night, the Borough of South wark on the south 
side of the Thames, as also St Mary Overies Church being on fire^ 
and an exceeding great multitude of people passing the bridge, either 
to quench or gaze upon it, on a sudden the north part of the bridge by . 
the blowing of the south wind was also set on fire, and when the people 
who were going over would have returned, they were stopped by the 
fury of the fire, and as they stayed in a consternation the south end of 
the bridge likewise fell on fire, so that the people throwing themselves 
between two raging fires expecting nothing but present death, whei^e- 
upon there came many ships, boats and vessels to save them, into 
wnich the multitude rushed so unadvisedly that the ships being thereby 
sunk, they were all drowned ; and it was found that above three thou- 
sand persons were destroyed by the fire and shipwreck, part of whose 
bodies were found half burned, besides those who were whoUy burnt 
to ashes, and could not be found. 

In 188S, after a great frost and deep snow, five arches of London 
Bridge were bourn down and carried away. In 1S89 the bridge was 
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SD much decayed that people were airaid so go over it, btit by a 
subsidy granted it -was repaired. In 1395^ on St. George's day there 
was a great justing on London Bridge, between David Earl of Crawford 
of Scotland, and the Lord Wells of England, which shews that the 
bridge was then only coaped in, but not built with houses as it is now. 
The next year ' November SOtb, (he young Queen Isabel wife to 
Richard IL conunonly called the little Queen, for she was but eight 
years old, was brought from Kenington over the bridge to the Tower 
of London, and su6h a multitude of people wedt on the bridge to see 
her, that nine persons werexrouded to death, and among the rest the 
prior df Tiptree in Essex was one, and an ancient matron in CornhtU 
another^ in the I6S3 there happened a great fire on London Bridge, 
but it was again handsomely repaired. In the dreadful fire 1666, a 
great part of the north buildings of the bridge were burnt down, and 
are not yet all rebuilt. 

To conclude, this' brid^ for admirable workmanship, for vastness 
of foundation, for all dmiensions, and for solid stately houses and 
rich «faops built thereon^ surpasseth all others in Europe, it hath 
nineteen arches founded in a deep broad river, made of square 
stone, sixty feet in height and thirty feet in breadth, distant twenty 
feet one from another, compact ana joined together with vaults and 
cellars, and built as some say upon ozy soft ground, being eight 
hundred feet in length and thirty broad, and a drawbridge almost in 
the middle. 

Besides this noble bridge there are others belonging to (he City, 
as three stately bridges of stone built since the fire over Fleet Ditch, 
and also Holborn Bridge, the ditch 'being enlarged, cleansed, and 
curiously fenced of each side with stone and rails, and store-houses^ 
for coals of each side, it is likewise free from houses for twenty 
feet on each side, and made exceeding handsome, to the great charge 
of this City; there were likewise some small bridges over the town 
ditch, but now is curiously arched over with brick, and Aoth no 
where appear^ but is paved even as the street* 
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T%e Government of the City of London^ 



THE civil government of this city is not as it is in Rome, Paris, 
Madrid, Vienna, by a chief magistrate or some nobleman set over the 
city by the king or supreme ffovernor^ as it i9h& here in the time of 
the Romans, when the chief magistrate was called the Prefect of 
London, or in the time of the Saxons, when he was called the 
Portgrieve, Cus^ns or Guardian, and sometimes Provost of London, 
but after the coming of the Normans, the chief magistrate was callea 
fiailive, from the Trench, or Commissarine, one that hath a com- 
mission to govern, and there were sometimes two Bailiffs of London, 
till Richard L 1189, changed the name of Bailiff into 'H^ayor,- which 
hath held ever since. 

The Mayor is a citizen chosen every year by the citizens, except 
upon some occasions their privileges and franchises have been taken 
from them as in the time of Henry 3. and Edward I. and of latter 
times the Mayor, though always a citizen or tradesman, hath been 
of such hi^h repute and esteem, that in all writing and speaking to 
him the title of Lord is prefixed, which is given to no others, but 
either noblemen, bishops, or judges, and of late times to the Mayor 
of York, or to some of- highest officers of the realm, he is likewise 
for his great dignity usually knighted before his year is out; his 
table, (and likewise the two Sheriffs,) is usually such' that it is 
not only open to all comers, strangers, and others that are of any 
quality, but so well furnished that it is always fit to receive the 
greatest subject in England, or if any other prince, nay it is recorded 
tliat a Lord Mayor of London hath feasted four kings at once at 
his table. 

The officers that belong to the Lord Mayor are eight of them 
called esquires by their places, that is the Sword-bearer, the Common 
Hunt, (who keeps a gallant kennel of hounds for the Lord Mayor's 
recreation,) the Common Cryer and four Water Bailiffs; there is 
also the Coroner, three Serjeants Carvers, three Serjeants of the 
Chamber, a Serjeant of the Channel, four Yeomen of the Water- 
side, one under Bailiff, two Yeomen of the Chamber, three Meal 
Weighers, and two Yeomen of the Wood Wharfs, roost of which 
have their servants allowed them and have livericB for themselves. 
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The state and ma^ificence of the Lord Mayor appears .when he 

foes abroad, which is usually on horseback, with rich baparisons, 
imself always in long robes, sometimes of fine scarlet cloth, richly 
furred, sometimes purple^ sometimes puce, with a great chain of gold 
about his neck, and many officers walking before, and on all sides of 
him, but more especially on the twenty -ninth of October, when ^e goes 
to Weitmij)9ter in his barge, accompanied with all ,the aldermen, and 
attended by all bis officers, with the liverymen of the several companies 
or coqiorations in their statelv barges w.ith their arms, colours, and 
streamers, and having there in the Exchequer Chamber before the judges 
taken his solemn oath, to be true to the King s^d government, he 
returns in like mioner to Guildhall, that is the great common hall of 

Suilds, or incorporated confraternities, where is prepared for him and 
IS brethrena sumptuous dinner ; and his present Majesty and Queen^ 
and .divers noblemen and persons of honour have of late years beea 
pleased to dine there with him, and most times many foreign ambas- 
•sadors dine there ako^ and all the judges. ^ 

This great masristrate upon the death of the King, iB said to be the 
prime person of England, and therefore when King James was invited 
to Gome and take the crown of England, Robert Loe., then Lord Mayor 
of London, subscribed in the first place, before all the great officers of 
the. crown, and all the nobility ; be is usually chosen on Michaelmas 
day, out of twenty-six aldermen, all persons of great wealth and wis- 
dom ; his authority reaches not only over all this great city^ aitd part 
of the suburbs, but likewise to the river of' Thames^ as is aforemen- 
tioned, with power to punish and correct, all that shall, annoy the 
stream^ banki^, or fish*; only the strength and safety of the river against 
an invasion, and securing merchandize and navigation by block-houses^ 
*fortg, or castles is the care of the king. 

..Thereare divers courts of judicature of high importance belonging 
to the Lord Mayor and City of London ; the highest and most antlent 
court is called the hustings, Which doth preserve the laws, rights, 
franchises and customs of the city. There is a court of request or 
conscience ; the court of the lord mayor and aldermen, where also the 
recorder and sheriffs sit ; two courts of the sheriffs, one for each 
counter; the court of the city orphans^ whereof the lord mayor and 
aldermen have the custody. The court of common council, consisting 
(as the parliament of England) of two houses, one for the lord mayor 
and aldermen, and the other for the conmioners^ but they sit altogether. 
In which court are made all the bye-laws, which bind all the citizens 
of Xiondon, for every man either by himself or by his representative 
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{rives his assent tbereunto, wherein consists the happiness of the Ens;- 
ish subjects, above all the subjects of any other prince in the world; 
lliat neither in laws, nor in bye-laws, neither in taxes or imposts, no 
man is obliged to do or pay any thing but by his own consent. , There 
is another court of the chamberlain of the city, to whom beloiigs the 
receipts of the rents and revenues of the city, and likewise the business 
of enrolling and making free apprentices, over whom he has a great 
authority. To the lord mayor also belongs the courts of coroner, and 
another court for the conservation of the river of Thames. Lastly^ 
the court of ffoal-delivery at Newgate, held usually eight times a 
year, at the Old Bailey, both for the City and Middlesex, for tho 
trial of criminals, whereof the lord mayor is chief judsfe, and hath the 
power to reprieve condemned persons. There are other courts called 
Wardmote, 6x the meeting of wards, whereof there are twenty-six in 
the whole city^ and every alderman hath a several ward appropriated 
io him. In this court enquiry is made into all things that can conducd 
to the regulating and well governing of the city. Also the court of 
fiallmote, or assembly of every guild, and fraternity for regulating 
what belongs to every company in particular. There are likewise two 
sheriife belonging to this city, which like the lord mayor, are only for 
a year, and are elected'^enerall v upon Midsummer Day. The name 
is thought to be Saxon, n-om Shire, or county and rive governor. His 
office is to servo tlie kind's writs of attachment, to return indifferent 
juries, to see that the public peace be kept, and that condemned per- 
sons be executed, &;c. Newgate, Ludgate, and the two counters are 
put into the custody of the sheriffi. 

For the ecclesiastical government, there is a bishop* and the present 
is. Dr. Henry Compto<t« and to the cathedral of St. Faul's, belongs a 
dean, a chapter, a treasurer, and Uiirty prebendaries. A rectot or 
vicar is placed in every parish for the cure of souls, i \d there is in 
every parish a parsonage or vicsirage house for the nunister, and in 
most parishes a competent allowance of tithes. 
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The several Companies or Carparalions of the City of 
London^ and the time of their Incorporation^ 



THE traders of the City of London are divided into companies or 
corpoiations, and are so many bodies politic, enjoying large privi- 
ledges by tne charters of divers kings, granted to them, and have 
pla^ to meet in, cidled halls, some whereof like so many palaces (with 
arms belonging to each company) worthy to be seen by 'strangers. 
The anns of this famous City of London are, argent cross gules, with 
the sword of St. Paul (say some) and not the dagger df Wuliam Wal- 
worth, for it is recorded this coat did belong to the city lon^ before 
Wat Tyler's rebeHion. 

I « Mercers. They were incorporated 17 Richard IL 1399. 

5. Grocers. First called Pepperers^ incorporated 88 Edward IIL 
8. Drapers* Incorporated 17 Henrv VI. 

4. Fismnongers. The Stock aoftd Salt, incorporated 88 Henry VIIL 

6. Goldsmiths. They were made a company 16 Richard II. 

6. Skinners. Incorporated first by Edward III. confirmed 18 
Richard II. 

7. Merchant Tayl(»s. They were compleatly incorporated by 
Henry VII. 1501. 

8. Haberdashers. Incorporated 17 Henry VII. called St. Kath. 
society. 

9. Salten. Had their arms 22 Henrv VIII . Crest tod supporters 
by Queenf Elixabeth. 

10. Ironmongers. They were made a company 3 Edward IV. 

11. Vintners. Incorporated by Edward III. and confirmed by 
Henry VI. 

12. Clothworkers. Grew to be a company 22 Henry VIII. 
IS. Dyers. Incorporated first by a Charter from Henry VI. 

14. Brewers. Incorporated by Henry VI. confirmed by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

15. Leather-sellers. First incorporated 6 Richard H. 

16. Powterers. They ^cre maae a society py King Edward IV. 
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17. Barber Chimrg^s. First incorporated by Edward IV. and 
eonfiriDipd by every Prince since* 

. 18* Armourers. Incorporated by Henry TI. liimseilf being of ttie 
coinpany.' 

19. White Bakers. Incorporated I Edirard II. 

90. Wax CIiandlerB. In great credit in the times of Popery, 
bocxporated 2 Richard HI. 1«M. 

SI. Incorp(»ated 2 Edward lY. and confirmed by King James. 

St. Cutlers. They were made a company by Henry ¥« and 
tithen since. 

23. Girdlers. They were made a company 27 Henry Vl. 

24. Batchers. They were not incprpocated till 3 King James. 



25. Sadlers. They are ancient, from Edward I. 300 ypars ago. 

26. Carpenters. They were incorporated 7 July, 17 Edward IV. 

27. Comwainers or bhoemakers. . Incorporatea 17 Henry Yi. 
and confirmed since. 

28. Painters or Painter Stainers. Incorporated 23 Queen £lisa« 
beth, 1580. 

29. Curriers. They are antient, but not incorporated tin 12^ June, 
3 King James. 

30. Masons or Free Masons, were made a compajny 12 Henry lY; 

31 . Plumbers. They were made a corporation 9 King James:. 

32. InnhpldnB. They were made a company 6 Henry YHI. ' 
S3. Founders. Incorporated 18 September. 12 King James. 

34. Embroiderers. Incorporated 4 Queen Elizabeth. 

35» Poulterers. Incorporated by Henry YII. and coi^rmed 33 
Queen Elizabeth. 

3^. Cooks. Incorporated 12 Edward I Y. and confirmed by Queen 
Elizabeth and King James. 

37. Coopers* They were made a company 18 Henry YII. 

35. Briciclayers, or Tjlers. Incorporatea by Queen Elizabeth^ 
confirmed 2 King James. 

39. Bowyers. The time of their Incorporation was 21 King James. 

40. Fletchers. They are also a corporation^ but when made - is 
uncertain. 

41. Blacksmiths. Incorporated 20 Queen Elizabeth, confirmed 
S King James* 

42. Joiners. Incorporated IS Queen Elizabeth. 

43. Plaisterers. Incorporated Heniy YII. 

44. WeaveiB, now Silk Weavers. V ery antient, having 3 societiiSS« 
45« Fruiterers. Inc(»i>orated 3 King J ames. 
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46* ScriveBers, Antient, yet not incorporated till 14 King James. 

47. Bottlemakers or Homers. Tbey are of great antiqutty bat nU 
incorporated. 

48. Stationers. Of ^eat antiquity, before printing, and inoor-' 
porated 3 Philip an4 Mary. , * 

49. Marblers. * Not incorporate, unless joined Vfkh the nasona. 

50. Wool- Packers. They flouriehed in tke time of the Woolstapte. 



5L Farriers. They rise from Henry de 



b|, Maater of the 



Horse to^ William the Conqueror. 

" t friendship together manj yea 
53 Loriners. They have a' hall in Coleman-jstreet Ward, upon 



52. Paviours. lliey have kept friendship together many years. • 
53 Lorinei 
London Wall. 



54. Brown Bakers. They are of long standing, and incorporated 
19 Kin^ James. 

55. WoodmoDgers. Incorporated 3 King James, have lost their 
charter. 

56. Upholsterers. Formerly much este^ded, but ve do not find 
when incorporated. 

57. Turners. They were made a company 2 King James. 

58. Glaziers. Ofantient friendship^ but their incorporation on* 
known .^ 

59. Clerks, called Parish Clerks, were incorporated 17 Henry HI. 
60.. Watermen. They are a brotherhood,. regulated by the Lord 

Mayor of London. 

61. Apothecaries. Divided from the Grocers,, incorporated 15 
James. 

62. Silk-throwers. Incorporated 23 April, 5 Charles I. 

Out of the twelve first of these companies, is the Lord Mayor chosen, 
or at least he is made free of one of them, after he is elected. • The 
livery-men of all these companies meet together at Guildhall for chu- 
sing Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Parliament-men (whereof there are font 
for the city) and other officers, which is called a common hall; they 
are elected by the majority of vaioes. 



] 
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The PTards and Precincts of the City of London. 



I'HE'genend dividlon of the wards oftliiscity) since their purcha^ 
smg the liberties of Southvrark, in the County of Surry, consists 
of twenty-six aldermen to govern them, the names of which are as 
follow* 

1. Tower Street Ward, so called from the Tower of London ; unto 
this ward belongs Sydon, or Seething Lane^ part of Mark Lane, Min- 
cing Lane, and Beer Lane; in this* Lane is Baker's Hall, then two 
lanes called Church Lanes, and next to them Fowl Lane; the church 
of St. Dunstan*s in the east, and the Custom House, where is received 
and managed all the impositions laid oh merchandize, imported or 
exported from the city, which is so considerable, that of all thet 
customs of England, divided into three parts, the port of London pays 
two thirds, that is, above jg83,0000 yearly. This house being des^^ 
troyed by the Iat« dreadAil lire in the year 1666, is now rebuilt in a 
much more magnificent, uniform, and commodious manner by the 
kfaig, and hath cost his Majesty £1000 building. In this ward there 
are remarkable, the Tower of London. Two halls of companies, the 
Cloth-workers, and the Bakers* This Ward hath an alderman, a deputy, 
eleven common^council men, and 3 parish churches. AUhallows, 
Barking, St. Olave Hart Street, and St. Dunstan's in the east, the last 
of which, with great part of the Ward, was bnmt down by the late 
dreadful fire, but is lately rebuilt, and an organ placed therein ; thir- 
teen constables^ twelves scavengers, thirteen of the wardmote inquest,' 
and a beadle. 

2. Portsoken Ward, wherein is contained the east part of the 
Tower, the Hospital of St. Katherines, East Smithfield and Tower 
Hill, where there is a store-house for keeping provisions for the royal 
navy, called the Slaughter House. The Merchant Taylors have in 
this ward alms-houses tor fourteen women ; next is the Minories, then 
Hog Lane, near Goodman's Fields, and the ward ends in Petticoat 
Lane. This Ward hath an alderman and his deputy, six common 
cooacil-men, two parish churches, Trinity Minories and St* Buttolph's 
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Aldgate, four constables, four seavengerSji eighteen of the wudmete 
inquest, and a beadle. 

3. Aldeate Ward, so named from the gate ; the chief street begins 
between uie Gate and Lime Street, and goes again to BiUeter Lane, 
and Fenchurch Str»^, io Culver Alley, from thence to Cnitchecl 
Friers, Woodroof Lane, Hart Street, aud the north end of Mark Lane, 
where the Ward endeth. Wherein there are three parish churches, 
St. Katherine Cree Church, St Andrew Undershaft, and St. Kathe- 
rines's Coleman ; and there weie three halls of companies, that is the 
Bricklayer's Hall, Fletcher's Hall, and Ironmonger's Hall. This 
Ward bath an alderman, deputy, and six common council-men ; six 
constables, nine scavengers, eighteen of the wardmote inquest, and 
a beadle. 

4. Lime Street Ward, which hath no parish church therein, nor anjr 
one whole parish, but only small portions of two parishes. This Waxu 
hath an alderman, his depuly, and four common council men; four 
constable, two scavengers, sixteen of the wardmote inquest, and a 
beadle. 

5. Bisliopsgate Ward, part of which' is witliouttbe Gate, from St. 
Mary Spittle to Bishopsgate, and almost half Houndsditeh, and Beth- 
lem, cast of the new postern to Morefields. In this Ward b Fisher's 
Folly (now called Devonshire House, and lately made into stately 
buildings) the old Artillery Ground, Spittle Fields, now built inte 
streets ; likewise the church of St. Buttolph's, Bishopsgate. Within 
the Gate this Wani contains Bishopsgate Street, to the east end of St. 
Martin's Outwhich Church, ai^d then winding by Leadenball down 
Grace-Church Street, Great £t. Helen's, and Little St. Helen's. In 
this Ward there is remarkable, Bethlem, which is now removed to 
Morefields, St. Mary Spittle, where sermons are preached Mondays, 
Tuesd^s, and Wednesdays in £aster week, yei^^ly : also the church 
of St. Buttolph's, Bisliopsgate, the smidl church of St. Etbelborough,* 
and the fair church of St. Helen; near this church a child was found 
buried in the seacoal ashes by his unnatural mother,^ with his fiice 
upward, yet found alive, without any rag about it, but all bloody, 
because the naval string was untied ; the mdy was crusted over with ' 
seacoal dust, but being made clean by a poor woman, it was found to 
be a very handsome male child, strong and well featured, without kny 
harm done to it, but only suckmg jin Sie ashes ; he was christened aind 
luimed Job cinere extractusy Job taken out of the ashes ; be lived 
three days, and' lies buried in that church yard. This Ward hath an 
alderman, and two deputies, one within and another without the Gate, . 
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eight commoQ council men Trithio, and tbree witbout, seven coo- 
stables, seven scavengers, thirteen of the wardmote inqueat, and a 
beadle. 

6. Broad Street Ward, so called from the street, wherein is con- - 
tained Throgmorton Street, Threadneedte Street, half Finch Lane, . 
and an allcj ; and to the east end of St. Margaret's, Lotfabury, and to 
a pamp over against St. Bcnnet Flock's church. In this Ward is part 
of Gresham Colieee, and eight alms-houses. The church of St. Peters 
Poor, in Broad Street, Augustine's Friars, now the Dutch church, the 
church of St. Martins Outwicb, Sti Bennet Fincli, St. Bartholoroew 
Exchange, and St. Christopher's parish. Also Carpenter's Hall, 
' Draper's Hall, and Merchant Taylor's HaU; then there was St. 
Anthony's College or Hospital, which is now a chnrch few the French 
nation, and exercise Calvm's religion. Scalding Alley is the farthest 
parf of this Ward ; wherein there is an alderman, his deputy, and nine 
common council men, ten constables} eight scavengers, thirteen of the 
wardmote inquest, and a beadle. , 

7. Cornhill Ward, so calkd 

from a com- market,BHtientIy 

kept there; the chief ornament 

therein is the Koyal&change- 

formerly called the Bur&e, was 

first erected in ' 1566, and burnt 

downanhuudred ' yaars after. It 

was built at the J i cost and charges 

of Sir Thomas! I GTediam,aiioDle 

iQetchant, and ; l by special com- 

mand of Queen ' I Elizabeth pro- 

claimed and 1 I namedthe Royal 

Exchange; itt f was built most 

of brick, and yet ' was - the most 

splendid burse (all things cor- 

sidered>thatwas then in burope, 

before the build- ing whereof, the 

bur^ for mer- chants was kept 

in Load>ard-str. After the dreao- 

fnl fire it was re- built mostly with . 

s;a:'*.,'cht si^ t. gbesham. ^tzr"^^: 

cially for a Iront, a turret, and for archwork, that it surpasseth all 
other burses. It is built ^uKbangular, with a large court, vhereiR ^ 
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the marchantft may assemble, and the neatest part, in case of rain, and 

hot suu-shine, may be sheltered in sine galleries, or porticoes* The 

whole fabric cost above j£50,000. whereof one half is disbursed by the 

chamber of London, or corporation of the City, and the other half 

by the company of Mercers ; and to reimburse, tiiere are to be let to 

>hire 190 shops above stairs, at the rent o{£20. each, and £30. for 

fine ; besides several shops below on the east and west sides, and large 

vauUs and cellars underneath, which yield considerable rents, so that 

it is the richest piece of ground perhaps in the whole world, for ac*- 

oording to exact dimensions, the ground whereon this goodly fabric 

. is erected, is but 171 feet from norUi to south, and 203 feet, from east 

.to west, so that is but very little more than three quarters of an acre of 

S round, and will produce jg4000. yearly Rent. Tbb Ward of Corn- 
ill begins at the west end of Leadenha,ll, and so down to Finch Lane 
on one side, and Birchin Lane on the other ; half of which is in this 
Ward, and so to the Stock's Market. In this Ward is the church of 
St* Peter's, Cornhill, which is accounted the coldest church in London,, 
and the church of St. Michael, both which, as likewise all, or the 

Sreate&t part of this Ward, was burnt down by the lamentable fire, 
tti are siace nobly rebuilt, as well as the rest of the streets. St. 
Michael's church had ten bells formerly ; and John Stow ^Ives this 
account thereof, ^^ 1 have heard my father say, said he, tbat upon 
St Janiies's night, certain men ringing the bells in the loft, a tempest 
of thunder and lightning did arise, and a thing of an ugly shape was 
seen come in at the south window, which lighted on the north, tor fear 
whereof all the ring^^ fell down, and lay as dead for a^ time, letting the 
• bells ring and cease of their own accord ; when the ringers came to 
themselves, they found certain stonea of the north window to be 
raised, and scratched, as if they had been so much butter printed with 
a lion's claw ; the same stones were rastened there again when it was 
repaired, and remain so to this day. He adds, that one William Rns^ 
or Rotis, gave a bell to this church, to be rung nightly at ei^ht 
o'clock, and for kneUs and peels^ which was rung by one man for 
160 years together. In this Ward there is an alderman, his deputy, 
five common council men, four constiAles, four scavengers, sixteen of 
the wardmote inquest, and a beadle* 

8« Langbourn Ward, so called of a long bourn of water cominff out 
of Fenchurch Street, and mnir^p down to the end of St. Mary Woolnoth 
dhurch in Lombard Street, anafrom thence dividing into small streams, 
left the name of Sherboum Lane. In this Ward, is Fenchurch Street, 
Lombard Street, half Lime Street^ half Birchin Lane down to St. 
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CfekUeiit^ft lone, down to St« Clement's Churcfa^ St. Nicholas Lane 
beyond St. Nichobs Church, Abchurch Lane, and part of Bearbinder 
Lane, In this ward was formerly a church in the middle of Fenchurch 
Street, called St« GabrieFs, but quite takeU away since the late fire ; 
likewise St. Dionis BiK:kcharch, Alhallows Lombard Street, St. 
£Amund Lombard Street, St, Nicholas Aeons, and St. Mary Womnoth 
Church. Thus have you six parish churches in this Ward, one hall 
of a company, that is Pewterer^s Hdl . in Lime Street ; thete is an 
alderman, his deputy, and nine common council ; fifteen constables, 
nine scayengers, seventeen of the wardmote inquest, and a beadle,* in this 
Ward. The common post- office is kept in Sir Robert Vyner's house 
in this Ward ; mast of which was burnt down and all the churches, 
some whereof are rebuilt land others designed to be so« 
. 9. BelinVnte Ward^ in which there is part of Thames StieeL Rood 
Lane, Pudmng Lane; Love Lane, Buttolph Lane, St. Margaret 
Fattens Lane ; and in this Ward th^re is the ranious wharf at Beun's« 

gte; Somers Key, Boss Alley, St. Mai^ Hill Lane; there were 
ewise these five churches therein, St. Buttolph Billing^ate, St. 
Maiy Hill church, St« Margaret Fattens, St. Andrew Hubbert, and 
St. George Buttolpfas Lane. This Ward was all burnt down in 1666, 
but now rebuilt, with most of the chtirches ; in this Ward theie is aa 
alderman, bis deputy, and nine comnuMi council men ; eleven con* 
stables, six scavengers ; fourteen of the wardmote inquest, and % 
beadle. 

lO. Bridge Ward within ; <80 called from London Bridge) b^ins 
at the south end thereof, and cotoies over the brtdse up Fish Street hill 
to the notth comer of Gracechurch. In which there were these . four 
churchy St. Magnus at the bridge foot, St. Margarets new Fish 
Stittet, St. Leonara East Cheap, and St. Bennet Gracechurch ; 9XI 
(hose churches, and all the Ward except part of London Bridge was 
burnt down by the fire; some of which are rebuilt,, but upon tlte 
place i^hbre St. liargaref s chuich stood ,^ there is ereded in pursuance 
bf act of {Parliament, a pillar in perpetual memory of the dreadful fire 
in 1666, wkkh JSrst began in Pudding Lane behind that church ; this 
nionuiDA^t is buUt after tb^ Dorick order,' one hundred and seventy 
feet high, all of solid Portland sone, with a staircase in the middle of 
Irtot^, and cop^d with iron, with an iron balcony on the top, not 
unlike ihosfe two ancient white pillars at Rome, erected in honor of 
fhtite two excellent Binperbrs, Trajan and Antoninus, which thou^ li 

they were built aboVe one thousand five hundred yeaia ago, are still 
- - ... ^-^^ 



Standing ditire ; thJ^ 



pf this pillar is forty-three feet iquaiu. 



^•Y. ^v^ar* ^m * * » ' 
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In the Bridge^ Ward are an alderman, his depaty, and fourteen 
common council men, fifteen constables, six scavengers, sixteen of 
the wardmote inquest, and a beadle. 

11. Candlewick Ward, which begins at the east end of great East 
Cheap, in Banning Street, and so to the north end- thereof, and from 
thence to the west end of St. Laurence church-yard, part of St. 
Clements Lane, most part of St. Nicholas Lane, almost all Abchurch 
Lane, and most part of St. Martins Lane are in this Ward. It was 
wholly burnt down in 1666, but very handsomly rebuilt ; there were 
five churches, that is, St. Clements East Cheap, St.. Mary Abchurch, 
St. Michael Crooked Lane (where was the monument of Sir William 
Walworth Lord Mayor, who killed Wat Tyler) St. Martins Orgar 
and St. Laurence Poultney, which were all burnt down^ and none of 
them as yet rebuilt. This Ward hath an alderman, his deputj*-, and 
seven common council men, eight constables, six scavengers ; twelve of 
the wardmotis inquest, and a beadle. 

19. Walbrook Ward, which begins at Xhe west end of Cannon Street 
by Budge Row, where is St. Swithin's Lane, WalbroolE, the Stock- 
market, four or five houses in Lombard Street, Bearbinder Lane, and 
part of Bucklers Bury. This Ward was wholly destroyed by fire, 1666, 
and therein six churches, that is St. Swithens in Cannon Street, St. 
Mary Woolchurch, St. Stephens Wallbrook, St. John Evangelist, at 
St. Mary Bothaw ; St. Swithing, and St. Stephens Walbrook, are 
handsomely rebuilt, but St. Mary Woolchurch, and Stock-market are 
puUed down, and made a very handsome marketr place, in the front 
whereof toward the street is a conduit, and a statue of King Charles 
the II. on horseback placed thereon with a Turk or enemy under his 
feet ; which was erected at the charge of Sir Robert Vyner ; this Ward 
hath an alderman, his deputy, and seven conunon council men, nine 
constables, six scavengers, thirteen of the wardmote inquest, and a 
beadle. In this Ward is Salterns Hall. 

13. Dowgate Ward, which begins at the south end of Walbrook 
Ward over against the east corner of St. John Baptist's church, and 
8o goes on both sides the way to Dowgate on the Thames, wherein 
there are Elbow Lane, Chequer Alley, Fryer Lane, Grantham Lane^ 
the Stilyard, Church Lane, Alhallows Lane, Cole Harbour, Ebgate 
Lane, flush Lane, and Suffolk Lane. This Ward was wholly con- 
sumed by fire, and in it these three churches, Alhallows the Great, 
Alhallowsi the Less, aiid St. Laurence Poultney,. the first of which is 
again rebuilt; in this ward Aere are five halls, that is, Skinners, 
Dyers, Tallow-Chandlers^ Inn-holders, aad Joiners^ and likewise 
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Merchant Taylor^s ScfaooL It hath an alderman, his depntjr,,and fiye 
common council men, eieht constables, five scavengers, fourteen of 
the wardmote inquest, ana a beadle* • 

14. Vintry W ard, which stretcheth from the Vintry north to Tower 
Royal, in which are Stodies Lane, Cranes Lane, Church Lane, and 
divers others. This Ward was also utterly consumed by the* fire, and 
therein these four churches, St Michael Koyal, St. Thomas Apostles, 
St. Martin's Vintry, and St. James Gatlick Ilithe, the first only is 
rebuilt as ^et. This Ward hath an alderman, deputy and nine com* 
mon council men, nine constables, four scavengers, fourteen of the 
wardmote inquest, and a be^le. In which were five halls, Vintnersi 
Cutlers, Fruiterers, Plumbers, and Parish Clerks. 

15. Cbrdwainers Ward, wherein there are Budge Row, Turnbase 
Lane, part of Wingmen Lane, Cord wainer Street, Bow Lane, Basing 
Lane, and SL Syths Lane, the south end of Neelders Lane, the south 
end of Soper Lane, part of Bow Lane, and Watling Street. This Ward 
was quite burnt down in 1666, and therein these three churches, St.* 
Antholines, Aldermary Church, and St. Mary?le-Bow, the last of which 
is rebuilt with a magnificent steeple, and the other two rebuilding. 
This Ward hath an alderman, his deputy, and eight common council 
men, eight constables, eight scavengers, fourteen of the wardmote 
inquest, and a beadle. 

16. Cheapside Ward, wherein is the Poultry, and the Compter, 
Coney-hoop Lane, part of the Old Jewry, BucUers-bury, Neelderg 
Lane, part of Soper Lane, now called Queen Street, Ironmonger Lane, * 
and Cateaton Street. This Ward likewise was utterly consumed by 
the fire, and therein these seven churches, St. Mildred Poultry St. 
Mary Cole-Church, St. Bennet Sherehog, St, Pancras Soper Lane, 
St. . Martins ' Ironmonger Lane, St. Laurence Jury, and Guildhall 
Chapel are since finely rebuilt, as well as the rest of the ward. This 
Ward hath an alderman, deputy, and eleven common council men, 
eleven constables, nine scavengers, twelve of the wardmote inquest, 

' and a beadle ; and two halls. Grocer's and Mercer's. 

17. Coleman Street Ward, wherein is part of the Old Jewry, Loth- 
bury, Coleman Street, and the alleys thereabout; it was in part con- 
sumed by the fire, together with these three churches, St. Margarets 
Lothbury, St. Stephens Colei|^ Street,' and Si. Olaves Church, the 
two last of which are rebuilt, with the rest of the ward; in which are 
two halls. Armourers and Founders. It hath an alderman, his deputy, 
and five conunon council men; four constables, four sciiYengers^ 
thirteen of the wardmote inquest, and a bendle. 
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28. BassishaW) or fiasiM-hall W«rd, wherein $n BasiBg-haUSftfccty 
Mrt of London Wall) and scTeHtl otber alleys ; it was aMSllv burnt 

« down in 1666, and therein Basing-hall, and the ch«rch of St. Michael 
Bassishaw. It had likewise theie following halls therein. Coopers^ 
Masons^ Wearers, and Girdlers; th^e are an idderman, nb deputy, 
and four common council men, two constables, two scavengeis, seveii* 
teen wardmote iimQeiL and a beadle. 

19« CripplMttte Ward, wherein are these streets, AlderoMOibnrj, 
Milk Street, Gayspnt Lane, part of West^cfaeap, Lot« Lane, Lad 
Lane, Wood l^treet^ Addle Street, Philip Lane, Iinggen Lane, Maids» 
iiane^ the east end of Gutbom Lane, Stajpng Laoe, Silver Jmeet, the 
north end of Mugwell Street; these were the tKninds within the wnlls; 
withont are More Lane with all the alleys, little More&elds, more than 
half Grnb Street, White^cross Street, to Beech Lane, Red^cross Street^ 
With part of Golden Lane and Barbican, more than half thereof toward 
Aldersgate, Sion College^ in which there was a stately litntiry, and 
alms-houses for twenty*fonr people, founded by Dr. Thomas White; 
part of this ward was coni^umed by the fire, and amongst the rest Alder* 
manburr Church, St* Maudlin Milk Street, St. Alban's Wood Street, 
St. Michael Wom Street, but St. John and Cripplegatc escaped. In 
this ward were Bowers and Scriveners Hall. Tuis ward is of ^reat 
extent, and is divided into Cripplegate within and without; within 
it hath ttn alderman, his deputy, and eight common council -men, 
nine constables, twelve scavengers, fifteen of the wardmote inquest, 

• and a beadle ; without the gate it hath a deputy, and three commoa 
council men, four constables, ibur scavengers, seventeen of the ward* 
mote inquest, and a beadle. 

80. Aldeiteate Ward, wherein are contained Lillypot Street, the 
west side of Guthorns Lane, Gary Lane, St. Martins, Aldeismte Street 
without the gate, and Little Britain; some pait of this ward was also 
burnt by the fire) and likewise the churches of St. John Zachary, 
St. Olave Silver Street, St. Ann Ald^ngate, and St.^ Manr Staynine ; 
but Si. Buttolph's' withMt the ffMe escaped. There ate in this wam^ ' 
Peteibouse, now the seat of the Lord Bish^ of London, Thanet 
House, now inhabited by the Lord ShaOsbury, and GokkmiAVHuU;. 
This waVd hath an ahkunian, his ^puty, mr common council men 
without the gale^ and wilhin tifkt rtitt^Mm^ une acavengers, isar- 
teen of the Wardmote inquest, aini a beadle. 

81. FaiTingdon Ward with m, wherein aiie contained Foster Lane^ 
Muffwel Street, Penteeost Lane, But«herhnU Lane, thie weat side of 
Fri&y Stareet^ the Old d^M^e^ (he noitii chuidi^yaid of St. Fmk'9^ 
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St. nuirt School, ArioniMtor Aom^, iiie west aide of Ave-Miula Iiane, 
Creed Lane, Blackfirkis, Paaier ASfejr, Ivv Lane, BlowUaddor Street, 
Newgate Market, aad Nefri^ale jMreet. Tm wanl for the greatest paH 
laid waste ia 1666 j and tlsMein die Cfcarcbebof St. Peter's Clie^p at 
Wood Street Comer, St. Fiogier*s in Foster Lane, Christ Choroh and 
Hospital y St. Matthew's Friclitv Steet^ St. 4.«istia'e iii.WatliDg SUeet^ 
St. Martin's Luc^^ate, St. Ann Blackfriars, St. Faith's uwmr St. Paul's^ 
and St. Paul's Church itself. SL PhMl's is the only eaCbBdral of that 
name in Christendom, seated upon the highest part of all the City^ 
and was more eonspicuous perhaps than any cathedral church in the 
*world ; it was a suructure fat length, height, and antiquity, surpass*? 
ingall other churobes^ the length thereof was sin-hundred and ninety 
feet, (tlierein excelling by twentv feet, St. Peter's Church in Rome^ 
which for beauty, proportion, anj divers other things excells all other 
temples,) it was in height one. hundred and two feet, and in breadth 
one hundred and thirty. This church was built (as other cathedr^ils) 
in a perfect cross, and in the midst of the cross upon mighty bi^h arches, 
was a tower or steeple of stone, three hundred and sixty feet nigh^ apa 
on that a spire of timber cpyered with lead, in height two hundred 
and sixty feet more, in all from the ground, five hundred and twenty 
£9et, above which was a bott of copper gilt of nine feet in compass^ 
whereon stood the crass fifteen feet and a half high, and almost sij: 
Sset across, made of oah, covered witli lead,, and another cover of 
copper over the lead, above all stood the eagle or cock, of eopper 
rift, four feet long, and the breadth or«r the wings three feet and a 
lalf. In the year 156 1^ part of this magnifieent pile was much wastry 
and the rest endangered by a fire begun in that stately tioiber spire^ 
by the ^gli|;enee of a Phidiber^ wko left bis pan of fije th^re while 
he went to dmner, as he contest of later years on his death-bed; thi# 
was then repaired in the space of five years ; but aflerward Archbishop 
Laud -oiucn repatiied it with Bortiaad stMe in 1640^ It wiss again 
ruined by the late dreadful fire^ 1666^ and a fouAdatioa is now laid 
again for rebiiiktti^ it in a yery nobie and aumptuoiis oMtnner. Im 
mis waid of Farringdon,. were the ftaJls'of seyei»l cowpanieSf 99 
Embroiderers, fiadlers. Barber Chirur^eons, Butchei>s, jSl^itjLooers, .and 
Utewiee the Cott^ of Physiieiaiia in .Warwick Lswe. it haih «a 
aiderasaa, deputy, and {oai4een conunofi eouacil mem, sev^te^a com* 
stables,, eighteen scayen^ors,, eighteen of the wardmeite in^^ittest^ aod a 
beadle.. 

SS. Bsettd Stwet Wand, isbeneki aoe Breid fiUceet, ti^e (sssal fml Qf 
Friday Stoeet, Watliug Mrost^ piut of Kiughi^JUder fitoet^ aaiI 
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Distaff Lahe. This ward was w&olly laid waste by the fire, and therein 
the ChiQrcfaes of Alhallows Bread Street, St* John Evangelist, and 
St* Maijgaret. Moses; tliere were therein Cordwainers Hall, Salten 
Hall, Gerards Hall, and the Compter, anciently ,)tept in Bread Street. 
This ward hath an alderman, his deputy, and eleren common council 
men, ten constables, eight scavengers^ thirteeen of the wardmote 
inquest, and a beadle. 

23. Queen Hythe Ward, , which comprehends Trinity Lane, Bread- 
street Hill, Fyfoot Lane, Desboum Lane, Little .Trinity Lane, Old 
Fish StveeL Lambert Hill, Pyel Lane, Townsend L^ne, Queen Hythe^ 
Salt Whar^ Stew Lane, Broof Wharf, Broken Wharf, Trig Lane, 
and Bull Wharf. The whole ward was consumed in 1666, and therein 
these cha|[^es, Trinity Church; St. Nicholas Cole-Abbey, St.*Nicho- 
las Olave^""^ Maudlin's Old Fish Street, St, Mafy Mountliaw, St. 
Mary •Somerset, -^t. Michael Queen Hythe, and St. Peter's Paul's 
Wharf. This ward1||Uh an alderman, his deputy, and six common 
council men, nine qonstal^ks,— eiiphtjscavengers, thirteen of the ward- 
mote inquest, and a beadle. In it is Palnt^. Stainers Hall. 

S4. Castle Bay nard Ward, containing part of Creed Lane, the east 
part of Aye-Maria Lane, part of 'Paternoster Row, the east side of 
Warwick Lane, Peter's Hill Lane, Paul's Wharf, Addle Hill, Carter 
Lane, Dolittle Lane, Sermon Lane, St. Paul's Chain, and part of the 
south church-yard, St. Peter's Paul's Wharf, and Baynard's Castle* 
This ward was wholly burnt down by the fire, and therein Baynard^s 
Castle, St. Bonnet's Church near Paul's Wharf, St. Andrew Wardrobe, 
St. Mary Magdalen, and St. Gregory's by St. Paul's. This ward 
hath an alderniau, his deputy, and nine common council men, ten 
constables, seycn scayengers, fourteen of the wardmote inquest, and a 
."beadle. 

• 25. Farringdon Ward Without, which is yery laree, and contains 
Giltspur Street, Pye Corner, Cock Lane, Holborn Conduit, St. Bar- * 
tholomew's Hospital, Du&kLane, ^iSt. Bartholomew's Close, part of 
Long Lane, part of Chick Lane, Smithfield, Cow Lane, Snow Hill, 
to the Bishop of Ely's House, Furniwl's Inn, Staples Inn, Bernard's 
Inn, Fetter Larie, Thayies Inn, Shoe Lane, the Churches of St. 
Sq;)ulchre's, and St. Andrew's Holborn, the Old Bailey whefe ihe 
sessions are kept for London and Middlesex, Fleet Riyer, Holbom 
Bridge, the streets on each side, the Fleet Prison, Fleet Lane, 
St. Dunstan's Church in the West, Clifibrd's Inn, the south end of 
Chancery Lane, Serjeants Inn, eyen to the rolls of liberty, Jackanapes 
iiane, part of Sheer Lane, the two Temples^ White Fiars, Watar 
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Lane, Salisbury Court, St. Bride's Church, Bridewell Lane, and 
Bridewell. There was some part of this ward burnt by the fire, and 
also Newgate. This ward hath an alderman, deputy, and sixteen 
'common council men, fourteen constables, fifteen scavengers,, forty- 
four of the wardmote inquest, and three beadles. 

26. Brid^ Ward without, which contains long Southwark,' St. 
George's Onurch, St. Olave's Church and Street, Barnaby Street, 
Kent Street, Blackman Street, St. Mary Overy's, formerly a priory 
of Canon Regulars, St. Thomas Church and Hospital for the sick 
and lame, the lock a Lazer House in Kent Street, . in which there 
were five prisons, the Clink, the- Compter, the Marshalsea, the King's 
Bench, the White Lion ; here was Winchester House, Battle Bridge, 
the Bridge House and Bermondsey Abbey. This borough of South- 
wark hath an alderman, three deputies, a bailifi^, no common council 
men, sixteen constables, six scavengers, and twenty of the wardmote 
inquest. 

Every ward hath a peculiar Alderman,, as an overseer or guardian 
assigned thereunto, wno hath a greater latitude of power than any 
ordmary justice of peace. . 



The Inns of Court and Chancery^ Colleges^ Schools and 
HospilaJs in and about the City of London. 

TH£ famous City of London may not unfitly be stilcd an University^ 
for therein- are taught all lil)eral arts^^ and sciences, for uot only 
Divinity, Civil Law and Physic, (which are usually in Universities) 
are read here, but also the municipal or Common Law of the nation is 
here taught, and other degrees taken therein, which can be said in no 
other nation ; moreover all sorts of language's, and geography, hydro- 
graphy, the arts of navigation and fortification, anatomy, chirurgery, 
chemistry, calligraphy, brachygraphy, or short-hand; the arts of 
riding, fencing, dancing, art military, fire-works, limning, painting, 
enamelluig, sculpture, architecture, heraldry, all sorts of music, 
arithmetic, gecunetry, astronomy, grammer, rhetoric, poetry, and 
any other thin^ xhat may any way contribute to accomplishment of-aa 
Ingenuous nobleman, or gentleman. 
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The colleges of municip&l or coninioii law^ ptoftsMM mA stHdenb 
are fourteen, and are still called Inns, tbe old Eft^li^ word for thft 
hoblenlen or bishops. There are two Inns of Sergeants, four Inns of 
Court, and eight Inns of Chancery ; the Inns of Chancery wer^ 
prot^oly so named because there dwelt such clerks as did chiefly study 
the forming of Writes; the names of those are Thavies Inn, begun in 
the reigii of Edward III. and sinoe purchased by Lincoln Inn, as was 
also Fumiyals Inn ; then there is Bernards Inn, New Inn, Clemehts 
Inn, Cliffords Inn, ancietitly the house of the Lord Clidbrd ; Staple 
Inn, belonging to the merchants of the Staple, and Liotis Inn^ ancientljr 
the common uin with the sign of the Lion. These were heretdfore 

Ereparatory colleges for young students, arid man^ wete entered here 
efore admitted into the Inns of Courts hotr they are for the most pari 
taken up by attorhies, solicitors, and clerks, wiio hare their chambers 
apart, and their diet ai a rery easy rate in an hall together^ wheife they 
are obliged to appear in grave lon^ robes, and black round knit caps^ 
These collegcfs belong all to some inns of Court, who send yearly some 
df their barristers to read to these. In these Inns of Chancery one jwith 
another, may be about threescore persons. 

The Inns of court were so named (as some think) because the students 
therein are to serye the Courts of Judicature, of these there a(e four* 
First, the two Temples, heretofore the dwelling of the Ktiights 
Tempkrs and purchs^ed by some professors of me Common Law, 
above three hundred years ago. They are called the Inner, and Mid« 
die Temple in relation to Essex house, which was a part of the Knights 
Templei^ and called the Utter or Outer Temple because it k seated 
without Temple Bar ; the two other Inns of Court are Lincolns Innsy 
and Greys Imi, belonging to the noble family of tbe Greys ; in the 
reign of King Hen^y vl. they so flourished tluU they were in each of 
these above two hundred students. 

These societies are no corporations nor have any judical power over 
their members, but have certain orders among themselves, which have 
by consent the force of laws ; for lighter offences they are only excom- 
moned or put out of 4:omiftons, nor to eat With the rest, and for 

eaa^ter. offences they lose theit chambers ; there are no lands or revenues 
longing to any df these oocieUes, tiOft have they any thin^ for d^ 
frarftng the charts oftlie house, bAt What is palid at admittances, and 
quit rents for their chambers ^ the whofe convpanv in e^h s^biety nlay 
be divided into four parts. Benchers, Utttfr Bftrrdlttrs^nnei' ftarristm 
and Students. In the four Inns of Coart tbi^t^ bx6 nowreckoned eilrht 
hundred students. There are two MM Mtog€B caffiM Sei^^taHii'Un^ 
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M'Sere the Coflunon Law student, when Le hath arrived to the highest' 
degree, hath his lodging and diet, andiire as doctors in the civil law,, 
out of these are chosen a judge of the King's Bench', and common- 
pleas. ■ 

There are likewise, several coMeges in and about this city, as the 
college of. Civilians called Doctors Commons, near St. Paul's, for the 
professors of the Civil Eaw in this city, and where commonly the judges 
oftheanhos, Admiralt}^ and prerogative court reside, whose office is. 
not far off, and judgeth the estates mllen by will, or by intestures, and. 
is under the iurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

There is also the college of Physicians curiously built in tVarwicIt^ 
Lane ; and likewise a cdlege of Heralds, that is, of such as are to be 
messengers of war and' peace, and are skilful in descents pedigrees, 
and coats of armories. . 

Gresham College in Bishopsgate Street is another, built by Sir 
Thomas Gresh'&m, and a revenue left to tlie Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
for maintaining four able persons to read within this college, divinity, , 
geometry, astronomy, and music, witli an allowance to each of them 
(besides fair lodgings) of fifty pounds a year ;- and otherC' rents are left; 
to the Mercer's company to find' three able men. more, , to read Civil < 
Law, Physicl and lihetoric,. with the same allbwance;. these several 
lectures should be read in term time, every day in the week except 
Sundays, beginning- at nine in the morning, and at two in the afternoon,, 
to give notice whereof, the bell in the steeple of the Royal Exchange 
rings at those times ; they are read in the forenoon, in Latin, and in the 
afternoon in £ngUsh. . The' music lecture to be read only in English. 

There is also within London, another college, called Sion College, 
afbrenientioned, founded by Dr. White, near Cripplegate, for the 
use of the clergy ofLondon, ;and of the liberties, thereof, and some 
alms-houses for twenty poor people; to perform alP which he gave- 
jgSOOO. and for the maintenanoe of these poor people ^ISO.^ a ^ year 
for ever, and jg40. a year for a sermon in Latin at the beginning of 
every quarter, and a plentiful diimer for all thie clergy that shall then 
'meet there.. Ip this College is a fair spacious library, built by John 
Svmson. which bath been well furnished with books, phiefljjr for divines. 
This college felt the rage of the late fire, but is since rebuilt. A little 
without the walls stands another college, or college house called the 
Charter House, it being formerly a convent of Carthusian Monks. • 
^ This college, called also Sutton s Hospital, consist of a master or 
' Sovernor,. a chaplain^ a master and usher to instruct forty-four schQ— 
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lars^ besides eig^hty decayed gentlemen, soldiers, and merchants^ ^ho 
bate all a plentiful maintenance of diet, lodging, clothes, physic, &c. 
and live altogether in a collegiate manner with much cleanliness and 
neatness, and the forty -four scholaji^. have not only all necessaries 
iirhilst they are taught here, but if they become fit for the Uniyersities, 
there is allowed to each one, out of the yearly revenues of this coUege,^ 
j^SO. yearly, and duly paid for ei^ht years, after they come to the 
University; and to others fit for trades there is allowed a considerable 
sum of money to bind them apprentices. There is likewise all sorts of 
officers fit for such a society, as physician, apothecary, steward, 
cook, butler, &c. who have all competent salaries. This vast revenue 
and princely foundation was the sole gift of an ordinary gentleman, 
Mr. Thomas Sutton, born in Lincolnshire, and it was of such high 
account as it was thought fit by the King^s letters patent under tb^ 
great seal, divers persons of the highest dignity and quality, in church 
and state, should always be the overseers, and regulators of this 
society, as the archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Keeper, or Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Treasurer and 13 more. 

There are likewise in London, divers public schools, endowed', ag 
' St. Paul's free school, founded by Dr. Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, for 
153 children to be taught there for nothing ; for which was appouited 
a master, a sub-master, or usher, and a chaplain, with large stipends 
for ever to be paid by the Mercer's company. This famous school 
was also burnt down, but is now re-edified in a more magnificent and 
-commodious manner. 

In 1553, after the erecting of Christ's Hospital, out of the ruins of 
llie Grey Friars, a great number of poor children was taken in, and a 
school appointed at the charge of the city. There are in London divers 
other endowed, or free schools, as the Merchant Taylors, Mercers 
Chapel, &c. 

There are likewise several famous hospitals in this city, as Christ's 
Hospital, aforesaid, ffivcn by King Edward VI. from whence accord- 
. irig to the report made at Easier in 1681, there were seventy-six child- 
ren put forth apprentices last year, ten of them being instructed in the 
arts of arithmetic and navigation, . were placed with commanders of 
ships, out of the mathematical school, lately founded for the benefit of 
this kingdom, by his present Majesty King Charles II. And there 
are nov? remaining tinder the care and charge of that hospital, 547 
children. There is St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in which according to 
.the former report, there have been cured this half year, 1378 woun&d. 
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sick,. and maimed' soldiers and seamen; and other diseased persons,, 
who have been relieved with money and other necessaries at their 
departure, and there are 239 persons now remaining under cure. In 
St. Thomas's Hospital, in Southwark, of ihe like sick and wounded 
persons 1890 have been cured in this last year, and 294 are at present 
under cure there, lb Bridewell Hospital 896 vagrants and iridigent 
persons have been relieved, and sent home with passes to their native 
country last year, and 188 are now there. ^ The Hospital of Bethlem, 
for curing lunatics and madmen, hath been lately removed because of 
the inconvcniencv- of the place ; and a stately and magnificent one 
built for them in MoorfieMs, which has cost the house above £17000. 
in which., there were brought this last year fifty-three distracted men 
and women, forty-three have last year been cured of their lunacy and 
discharged, and there are now remaining under cure, and. provided 
with physic, diet, and other relief at the charge of that hospital,: 
110 persons*. 



The Sirandj. Westminster^ and parts adjacent. 



IT would too much inlarge this small volume to give an exact' 
account of the City of Westminster, and other parts which now seem 
swallowed up in Ix)nclon } we shall therefoYe only remark some par- 
ticulars. Westminster was formerly called Doniey or I'horney, and 
was an island incompassed by thfc Thames, overgrown with bryers and 
thorns^, but now graced with fair stately houses and pahices, both 

Sublic and private. The chief whereof , are the two palaces of the 
jng, Whitehall and St. James's, to which is adjoined a delightful 
park, so named, in which is a Pall Mall, said to be the best in - 
Europe* 

Then there is Westminster Half, where severalconrts of justice are 
kept, as the high court of parliament, consisting of the King, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and the commons. The court of King's Bench, ' 
wherein the King sometimes sits in person, in which aro handled all 
the pleas of the crown, all things that concern loss of life or niember of^ 
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any subject, for then the King is concerned, because the life aiul*limb» 
of the subject belong only to the Kin^, so that the pleas are here 
between the King and the subject. Here are handlea all treasons, 
felonies, breach of the peace, oppression, mis'govemment, &c. in 
this court sit four reverend judges. Then there is the court of Com- 
mon-Pleas, so called (say some) because there are debated the usual 
5>lea8 between one subject and another ; . in this court there are likewise 
our judges. Next is the court 6{ Excheauer, so called, some think, 
from a chequer- wrought carpet corering tne great tKble in that court, 
fvherein are tried all causes concerning the King's revenue. There 
is also another, tcalled the court of the Duchy of Lancaster, which 
takes cognizance of all causes thatconcem the vevenues of that Duchy. 
There is likewise the High 'Couit of Chancery, which is placed next 
the King's Bench, «s mitigating the rigor thereof; this court is the 
womb of all our fundamental Uws, at is ^called Chancery, as some 
imagine, because the judge of this court satantiently, m/ercAojiretfos, 
or within lattices, as the east end of our churches being separated per 
chancelloSf from the body of the church, as peculiarly belonging to the 
priest were thence called chancch. This court proceeds to j^rant 
writs, according to equity or conscience. Out of this court issues 
summons^for 'parliament, edicts, proclamations, letters patent, treaties^ 
leagues with foreign princes, &c. There is likewise the Court of 
Admiralty, wherein all matters concerning the sea are determined by 
the Civil Law, because the sea is without the limits of the commoa 
law. 

The next thing considerable in Westminster is the collegiate ^church 
.called Westminster Abbey, or St. Peter's. It was raised out of the ruins 
of a temple formerly^ dedicated to Apollo ; wherein there is King 
Henry the Yllth chapel, a most magnificent and curious edifice ; 
beautified with the stately tombs of the Kings and Queens of England, 
and many other persons of honour and renown are buried in this 
jchurch ; and here the Kings of England are commonly crowned. 

There is Somerset Honse, a large and stately structure, belonging 
to the King. Wallingfoid Hous^ the seat of the Earl of Arlin^n* 
Northumberland House, York House, now turned into curious streets 
jmd buildings. The New Exchange, a place well stored with variety 
of shops and goods. The goodly statute of King Charles the 1st lately 
erected at Charing Cross. Salisbury House, oelonging to the Earl 
•of Salisbury, who has likewise buiU an Exchange near it. Worcest^ 
House^ Exeter Exchange, ihe Savoy, Arundel fionse, Bedford H<Nue^ 
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Clarendon House, and divers other palaces worthy of obserration. 
The limits of WeGtminster end at Temple Bar, and there the bounds 
of London begin. 

To con- 1 elude, Lon- 
don is tbi U Epitome of 
£n^land,th< 1 seat of the 
British £m' a pire, the 
chamber o: ^ the King, ths 
chiefest em- porium or 
townoftradt mtheworld^ 
and to des. cribe all 
things in thi i city worthy 
to be known I would make 
a consider I nbleTolume. 
The city o L Londonwith 
the suburb E and parts 
adjacent i ! of a vast ex* 
tent, fron | Limehouse 
measured It I the end of 
Tothill^tr. I inWeitmin- 
ster, east am weitjisabove 

l^,& CJLABENDON HOUSE. SJve'rEng. 

fish miles and an half, and from the further end of Blackman-street, 
in Soutbwark, to the end of Shoreditch, north and south] is 3,509 
paces, or two duIcb and an iaiS, 
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TO THE READER. 



THIS smaH Voluhic is intended for tfcc iwer of <fio«e whcr 
' cannot go io the price or a greater : and yet ^oold wittingly hff 
mformed of those wonderftn transactions and rcyoiutions which 
haTe happened in these three Kingdoms of Engfend, Scotland^ 
and Ireland, ^in this tast age, and within the memory of many 
now living ;. and though it cannot he expected that a large ac- 
count of. e^ery partkukr accident cut be comprehended in this 
little Compendium, yet I have endeavoured, without the least 
passion or partiali^, briefly to comprise the most considerable 
matters. 

Now as the things, here inserted are more remarkable, both for 
their variety and qjuality, than it may be ever happened at any 
time heretofore in so short a space ; sa the serious perusal and 
coosiideratioB thereof may be very useful aad neeessary for quiet- 
ing the prssent dneoatents and deplorable distraetions that afe 
ROW amongst us ; since these were the forerunners of those 
mised^ble wars, ruins, and desolationsr which are herein related' ; 
whereioall boiidB of reUgjoo, alliance and friendship were utterly 
destaojwd. Whefein fatker» and children, kindred and ac^ 
quaintaQce, became unnatural enemies to each other ; so that 
with, some little variation we may apply what . Lucam writes of 
the civil wars of Rome to England in those times. 

Wars more tban ciyil oa the British plains 
Then happened; and England distains. 
In her own bowels her victorious swords; 
Where kindred hosts enconnter, all accords 
Of empire broke, where arm'd io impious war^ 
The strength of all the shaken land from far 
Is met, known en^igss, ensigns to defy, 
Fathers by sons, and sons by fathers die. 
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\Vliat fury country.mcn^ what madness, cou'd 

Moye you to feast your foes with English blood, 

And chuse such wars as could no triumphs yield? 

Whilst yet proud Babylon unconquer'd held. 

Alas ! what seas, what lands might you have ta'en, 

With that blood's loss which your own hands have drawn ? 

• 

Let us all therefore who pretend to the name of Christians^ 
study to be quiet^ and follow peace with all men ; which is the 
most effectual means to prevent those confusions and miseries 
which we have lately suffered^ and under the effects whereof we 
still groan : and that this short narrative may be useful t^ this 
purpose^ is the earnest and hearty desire of 

Your countryman and well wisher, 

RICHARD BURTON * 



ft is very much doubted whether any such person as Richard Bxtrton 
edited the many books attiibuted to him, but that the editor and publisher 
^as the same person, as appears from Dun ton's remarks, in his character of 
Nathaniel Crouch^ who published the first editions of Burton's works. — 
'^ Mr. Nathaniel Crouch, I think I have given you the yery soul of his 
character, when I have told you that his talent lies at coUection. He has 
melted down the best of our ElngHsh Histories into Twelve-Penny^Books, 
which are filled with wonders^ rarities^ and curiosities^ for you Snust know, 
his title pages are a little swelling. I have a. hearty friendship for him, but he 
has got a habit of leering under his hat, and. once made it a great p^t of his 
business, to bring down the reputation of Second Spira." 

Life of John Dunton^ p. 282. Edii. 1705. 
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lEFORE ve proceed to give an account of those unnatural wars^ 
^ ruins, and devastations^ wbich have happened in these kingdoms in 
this last age, it may seem necessary, by way of introduction, to give a 
relation en several previous transactions before these woeful calamities 
befel us. 

Upon the 37ih day of March, in the ^ear 1625, Kin^ James depart- 
ed this 1% at Theobalds, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, when he 
had reigned twenty 'two years compleat: and in the afternoon of 
the same day Charles Prince of Wales, his only son then living, was 
pioclaimed King of Great Britain, France and Lreland^ 

The first thing he did,, was performing the ceremonies of his father's 
fimeral^ in which the King himself in jierson followed as chief mourner 
immediately after the hearse; having his train of black velvet bom up 
by the twelve peers of the realm ; at nis right hand the Earl of Arundel^ 
andat his left the Earl of Pembroke* He then proceeded to his coro- 
nation, and after that he consummated the marriage with Henrietta 
Maria, younger daughter of the Great Henry the Fourth, King of 
Fiance, whom he had formerly seen in his journey through that 
country into Spain; his first compliment to her, when he went to 
meet her at Dover, was, < That he desired to be no longer master, of 
himself, then he was servant to her;' which indeed he madaTgood: 
for <m the day before his deplorable death, he desired his daughter, 
the Lad V Elizabeth, to assure her mother, if ever she saw her again, 
^ That his thoughts had never straved from her, and that hia a&c-^ 
tions should be vie sanK to the last/ 
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The Kin^ then called a partiament^ which assembled the 18th of 
June following, to whom he re\)re8ented in a short speech| ' The ar« 
gent necessity of raising a subsidy, since it would not agree with 
his kingly honour to shrink from the war with Spain, which his 
father upon solid considerations had by consent of both houses 
undertaken ; although prevented by death from putting it in execu* 
tioh : that money, tne sinews of war, must be levied, without which 
neither ^army nor fleet could move; fprmer contributions being 
already disbursed to a penny : That he should seem ridiculous to 
all Europe, if he did not now at length proceed to action : That it 
was his first entcnprice, the success whereof would have great in* 
fluence upon his following reign : That it concerned their own reputa- 
tions herein to assist him effectuall v, least the world should judge them 
to have betrayed their king: That celerity was necessary because 
of winter then approaching, a season preiudicial to martial attempts : 
the pestilence at that time reigning in the city, which in all pro- 
bability might cause a sudden dissolution of their meeting: all 
which arguments, if duly considered, did evidently demonstrate, 
that it was most honorable, opportune and safe, to use expedition 
in the business. As for religion and manner of government, he was 
resolved to tread in his father's steps, hoping that his former life 
had ministeiM no just grounds for tnem to suiq;xK^ the contrary,' 
The Parliament acknowledged these arguments for a subsidy to be 
verv rational, but yet would not suddenly resolve upon it, till they 
had first presented tbeir two petitions, concerning reasons of religion 
and complaint of their sufiermgs, which points nad been pfierea to. 
hk father king James, in the dose of his last parliament ; and by his 
death were left hitherto unanswered* 

In both which they received competent satisfaction, likewise an 
account of the arrears which were due to Ihe forces both by sea and 
land, together with an estimate of the future charge and expence of the 
Spanish war; upon which the Kin^^ obtained of the Laity freely and 
absolutely, two subsidies to be paid by protestants, and four from pa- 
pists; and three subsidies from the clergy. In this parliament Dr. Mon- 
tague the King's chaplain was questioned for certain tenets in his answer 
to a book called the Romish Gagger, and his defence thereof; intituled 
Appello ad Caesarem: and he being brought before the Bar of the 
Ilouse, the Speaker declared their pleasure; That they would refer his 
censure till the next meeting; ana in the mean time he should stand 
commiUed to the Sergeants ward, till two thousand pound bail could 
jbe procured for hii appearance next sessions; nnd though the King 
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ioak him into protection aft his servant, yet his bail-bond lemaiitied 
uncancelled. 

Divers laws were enacted in this Parliament, as one about observa-^ 
tion of the Lord's Day ; another for restraint of tippling in inns, ale* 
houses, &c. There passed likewise in the House of Gonkmons, a bill 
fbr tonnage and poundf^ ; but this miscarried in the House of Lords 
because the Commons had limited it to a year^ whereas it was formerly 
granted to the King's predecessors during their lives ; it bein^ intended 
to reduce the customs to the rate,, at which they were setued in the 
reim of Queen Mary» 

During the sitting of the Parliament,, the Lord Mordant a papist, 
and his wife a protestant^ being both desirouft of each others c<mver« 
sio«i, they put their cause upon a dispute between James Usher L. 
Archbishop of Armargh, ana one Rookwood, a Jesuit^ who called 
himself Beaumont ; this was acted at Drayton in Northamptonshire, 
the points disputed on were, Transubstantiation, praving to Saints, 
Ima^, and the visibility of the Church ; wherein tne learned Primate' 
so toiled his adversary, that the Lord Mordant was convinced and 
converted to the Protestant religion,, and his lady further confirmed 
therein. 

^ On the eleventh of July, 1636, the P^liament by reas<Ni of the 
sickness, acyourned till August Ist. and then met again at Oxford, 
where the King first by himself, and next by his two secretaries, the 
Lord Conway and Sir Jolm Cook, declared to them the necessity 
of setting forth a fleets for the recovery of the Palatinate, which was 
the country of the Prince Palatine of the Rhyne, who married the 
King's sister, and was then unjustly detained from him by the Empe- 
ror of Germany, and the King of Spain ; the Lord Treasurer likewise 
instanced sevend sums of money, which King James died indebted 
to the City of London.. 

This occasioned very warm debates in the house of Commons, who 
alledged, that evil councels guided the king's designs; that the 
treasury was misemployed, that our necessities arose through impro- 
vidence : that it would be necessary to petition the king for a stricter 
hand and better councel to manage his affieiirs : that though a former 
parliament engaged the king in a war, yet if thinn were managed 
with contrary designs ; and the treasure misemployed, this parliani^t 
was not bound to be carried blindfold in designs, not guided by sound' 
council : it was not usual to grant subsidies upon subsidies in one 
parliament, and no grievances redressed. With several other panagea* 
of the like nature* 
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They likewise very much reflected upon the Hiificarriage of the duke 
of Buckingham, who was then a person of very considerable trusts 
but however they proxiiised to consider of the king^s desires, «Dd 
presented him a petition against Popish recusants giving an account 
•of their damage, ascribing certain causes of their ^owth, and evening 
divers remedies thereunto; unto which a satu^u:tory answer (if 
uny thing would have satisfied) was r^umed i and hereupon there 
followed a debate about supplies ; some were for contributing present- 
ly, others demurrM, as dtsliking the design in hand; and m con* 
elusion the major part agreed not to give { and being incensed against 
Uie duke of Buckingham, they began to think of <u vesting him of his 
offices, and to require an account of the puUick monies wherewith 
he haa been intrasted, all which they intenaed to include in an humble 
remonstrance: to prevent which, the king resolved to dissolve Uie 
parliament ; and accordingly the Usher of the Black Rod was sent from 
the house of Lords to the Commons, who were then resolved into a grand 
committee ; and understanding the king^s pleasure, they caused the 
Speaker to ke^ his seat, while they agreed upon a message of thanks 
to his Majesty for his cracious ajiswer to their petition for religion, and 
for his care of their nealth, in giving them leave to depart this 
dangerous time of sickness ; with a dutiful declaration -of their affisc- 
tion and loyalty, and of their purposing to supply him in a par- 
liamentary way, in fit and conveni^it time: after which they were 
accordingly dissolved. 

Now the war with Spain beuif intended both for the recovery of 
the Palatinate, and to prevent disturbance in our civil estate, the 
councel hereupon resolve with all speed to set forth a fleet, and to 

? reserve strict unity and peace with France, Denmark and the united 
'rovinces ; and with the Hollanders the king had already entered into a 
league ctfiensive and defensive against the house of Austria, and like- 
wise had proirised to assist them in soliciting other princes to enter 
into the same Confederation, upon condition that they should bear 
u fourth part of the charge of the fleet ; and in pursuance hereof, the 
duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Holland were sent to the 
Hague, and there meeting with the ambassadors of France and 
Denmark, they concludea a league for restoring the liberties of 
Crermany ; the two last ambassadors having no farther power' from 
their supreams. 

Awhile after the dissolution of the Parliam^it, the king published 
a Proclamation, commanding the return of all children of Noble* 
meuy which had been sent to be educated in seminaries and Fbpish 
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fchoob beymd sea % that none wbo^ bad received orders from Rome^ 
ghonld presume to confer orders, or exercise ecclesiastical functions 
in any of kis dominions ; and likewise that the statute be put in 
execution for the departure of priests and Jesuits^ out of his Majesty^s 
dominions. 

Hj reas<m of the dissolving the Parliament, the Act of subsidies 
was prevented, and the King was necessitated to take up money uik^ 
loan of such persons as were of ability to lend ; and to that end!^ he 
directed his letters to the Lord Lieatenants of the several Counties^ 
to return the names of those men whom they thought most sufficient, 
the places of their habitations, and what sums each ma^r be judged 
able to lend ; and ixi the persons return^, letters were issued forth 
iu the King's name \o this purpose, 

That \& Majcstv having observed in the presidents and customs 
of former times, That all the Kings and Queens of this Realm, upon 
extraordinary occasions have used either to resort to those contributions 
which arise from the generality of subjects or to the private helps 
of some well affected in particular, by way of Loan ; in the form^ 
of which, as his Majesty has no ooubt of the love and affection of 
liis people, when they shall again assemble in Parliament; so for 
the present he was inforced Xfi proceed to the latter course for supply 
of some portions of treasure for divers publick, services, which witn« 
out manifold inconveniences to his Majesty, and his kingdoms, cannot 
be deferred ; and therefore this being the first time that his Majesty 
hath required any thing of this kind, ne doubts not but he shall receive 
such a testimony of gora affection from among them other of his subjects, . 
and that with such alacrity and readmess as may make the same so 
much the more acceptable ; especially since his Majesty required but 
the sum which few men would deny a friend, and has a mina resolved 
to expose all his earthly fortune for preservation of the general : The 
sum which his Majesty requires by these presents is w hich 

his Majesty promiseth m the name of himself, his heirs, and success- 
ors, to repay to them or their assigns, within eighteen months afler the 
payment thereof to the collector : xhe person whom his Majesty hath 

appointed is ^to whose hands his Majesty doth require them 

to send it within twelve days after they have received tnis Privy 
Seal ; which together with the collector's acquittance, shall be &uffi<* 
-cient warrant to the Officers of Receipt for their payment thereof 
at the time limited : and the collectors of the loan were ordered to pay 
the sums received into the Exchequer, and to return the names of 
^uch as went about to delay or excuse the payment of the sums 
required. 
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And now about the beginning^ of October, the fleet set io sea, the 
Lord Cecil, second son to the mrl of Exeter, commanding the kud 
forces, and the Earl of Essex being vice admiral at sea; but they 
were surprized by so violent a storm, that the greatest part of the 
navy, which in all made up four-score ships (some beio^ Dutch) 
were dissipated and scattered for seven days together, and an ex- 
cellent ship with 170 passengers in her were all cast away, and lost, 
ihe design was to have surprized Cadiz in l^pain, to burn the ships 
ill the harbour, and to have taken the Spamsh Plate Fleet, which 
was daily expected from the Indies; but by reason of the plague 
amongst them, and some other miscarriages of the commanders, the 
business was whoUy disappointed, and tne fleet returned home but 
four days before the Plate fleet came. 

Upon the second of February was the coronation, at which the 
JCing did not pass through the city in state from the tower^ as was 
usual but went by water from Whitehall to Westminster, for fear 
of the danger of a concourse of people ; the pestilence which raged 
the year tefore not being quite ceased : the Bishop of Lincoln, as 
Dean of Westminsterj^ should have performed the chief part of the 
ceremony, but being under displeasure, Dr. Laud then bishop of 
St. David's, supplied his place. 

Divers considerable forces had been raised both for sea and land, 
for the better discipline of whom 150 old Soldiers were sent for from 
the Netherlands, by whose industry they were brought into some 
good order against the meeting of the next Parliament, which was 
summoned to sit Feb. 6. And being met accordingly, the House 
of Conunons chose Sir Henage Finch for their speaker. 

The first business they insisted upon was the rendering thanks to 
the King for his gracious answer to their late petition concerning 
religion, then they debated of the public grievances, vis. The 
miscarrying of the fleet at Cadiz ; the evil counsellors about the 
King ; misemploying the King's revenue ; an account of the subsidies 
and three fifteens, granted in the 31st year of King James : and in 
the Committee of grievances, these four particulars were insisted on : 
I. The state of the King in the constant revenue of the Crown, 
and how much it had been diminished by gifls of lands, grants of 

Sensions, fruitless embassies, the privy purse, and other ways. S. 
*he condition of the subject in his freedom, about laying new imposi- 
tions,' multiplying monopolies, levying of customs without act of 
Parliament, and wasting the treasure. S. The cause of the nations 
good success in former times, whereby it was feared, victorious and 
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Teiioymed abroad ; which they judged ivas occasioned by the wbdom 
and grarity of connsel, who orderra nothing but by public debate ; 
whereby there arose a readiness in the people to assist their sovereign 
in purse and person. 4. The present condition of the kingdonii 
wherein was represented the loss of its wonted reputation, through the 
ill success tft AJgier in ihfi Palatinate, in Count Mansfield's expedition, 
and at Cadiz ; and this was imputed to the want of such counsels as * 
were formerly used ; since for fear of not succeeding, men were now' 
afraid of yenturing either their persons or purses. . 

There was likewise a committee' concerning religion and the growth 
of Popery, wherein Mr. Richard Montagues two books before men- 
tionea were again questioned, and articles drawn up against him, 
charging him with several passages for encouraging Popery, and 
drawing his Majesty's subjects from the true religion established, into 
error and superstition, with other passages dishonourable to the late 
Kin^, and full of injurious and railing language a^inst other persons ; 
as likewise that he endeavoured to rase factions m the kii^om, hr 
casting the scandalous name of Puritan, upon such of his Afaj^y s 
subjects as conformed themselves to tiie doctrine of the Church of 
England : upon which the House of Commons ordered that he should 
be brought to exemplary punishment, and to hav:e his books burnt ; 
nor do we ever find that he made any defence or answer to those articles 
that were brought against him. It is affirmed that awhile before the 
sitting cf the Parliament, Dr. Laud understanding from the D of Buck- 
ingham that the King intended to leave Mr. Montague to a trial, was 
heard to utter these words, I seem to see a cloud arising and threaten- 
ing tile Church of England, God in his mercy dissipate it. 

After this the Commons questioned several persons who were of the 
council of war, upon the affairs of the Palatinate, concerning the 
management of tliat business : complaint was likewise made in the 
house^ of the Scotch and Irish nobility, for claiming precedency of the 
peers of England, of which redress was promised ; out awhile after 
the Lord Martrevers, eldest son and heir to the Earl of Arundel^ 
married the Daughter of the late Duke of Lenox, contrary to the King^s 
mind, who intended her for the lord Lorn, son and heir of the earl of 
Argile ; whereupon the earl of Arundel was committed to the Tower ; 
whereupon the peers petitioned to the king, alledging, that no peer 
sitting m the Parliament, is to *be imprisonra without order from the 
House of Lords, unless for felony, treason, or denying to eive se» 
curitv for the peace. Upon this there arose a dispute, which lasted 
for the qiace of two months,, and then the Eiurl was set at li« 
bcrty. 
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la '^rliicb time the House of CommoBB were vqiy bvsj in Nttr<ddm|^ 
tlie Signet, Office for the original of a letter «nder the Sigaet^ written 
to the mayor of York, for rq^rievivig diveis Jesaites, priests, and 
other FopLui recuflants : this was reposed by Mr. Pirn, cfaainnaa to 
the committee for religion; but their proceediw theipein wereintar^ 
rupted by a message from the Kin^ sest by Sir Riooaxd Weston, dian- 
cellor of the Exchequer, demaiiduig a supply for ihe JSngUah and Irish 
forcea. Tbi3 was so bigi^ty resent, that Mr. demiaiit Cocdc, one of 
the members openly protested, that it was better to dfe by a fordgn 
enemy;^ ,tbim to be o^rojred at bomec .<uid Dr. Turner another of 
the hoiise, seconded him with tiiese queries. 

1. Whether the King had not lost the regality of the Narrow Seaa 
since the !)• of Buckingham was Admiral i 2. Whether his going a» 
admiral in this last fleet, was not the cause of its ill soccess, and 
return without any considerable action? 3. Whether tiie king's 
treasure bath qot been impaired by the Duke's immense liberality ? 
4. Whether he4iatli not ingrossed all.o^cesf^ and pr^erred his kindred to 
pio^t places ? 5. Whether he hath not sold places a( Judicature? 6. 
WheUier Popish Jrec^sants haye not dependanoe upon his Mother and 

Father-in-law* 

These bold expressions so prpyoked the King, that he immediately 
^ent Sir Richard Weston to demand satisfiustion of the House of Com-^ 
mops, whereupon Dr. Turner presently after made a speech in vin- 
dication^ and for explaining himself, alledging, That what he said 
was for the good of the kmgdom^ and not reflecting upon any one 
in particular. That to accuse upon common fiune, he thought to 
be a parliamentary way, and warranted by the Canons of the Churchy- 
the Imiierial laws, and by ancient precedents. The Duke of Suffolk 
in Kin^ Henry the sixth s time, having been accused upon common 
fame : he added likewise. That Mr. Chancellor himself had presented 
aome persons upon particular fiime, and that he knew no reason why 
himself might not m that place have as ample privil^^ ; ^nd the 
further delude of the matter being refered till another time, Dr. Turner 
in themean space writ a letter to the Speaker to excuse his absence, 
by reason of some indisposition, and to signify his desire of putting, 
hunself wholly .unon the judgement and censure of Pfurliamenf . 

Sir William Waller, speaking his opinion concerning ^eyances, 
tiiid, that the true cause of themj was, because, (as Was said of Louis 
the 11th of France) 41 the King's Councel rode upon one horse, 
and thut therefore his Majesty was to be advised, as Moses was by 
Jethro, to niake choice of counsellors to assist him that should be 
thus qualified : I. Noble, not upstarts and of a nights growth.. 8» 
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Mca of amngef rach bb would aecnte thmr oim placevy find not. 
odaimit tbem to iiiidefler?tiig deputies. 3. Fearing God. not inclining 
to^ fidte woiihip or faaKii^ between two opinions. 4. Dealing trubri 
not ^ven to flatteiy, or ftyourin^ courtuiip; but such as might 
be siSdv tmsted by the King and kuiigdom* o. Hating coYetousness^ 
not such as lived upon other men*s means, or that would take bribeS| 
or sdl places in chuich or state^ or about the King. 6. Tolfe many^ 
in the multitude of CounselloTs there being safety. 7. To judge of 
small matters as well as great (the greatest being referred to tKe King) 
much less any one Counsellor alone to manage all the business. 8. 
Elders^ not young and inescperienced men, through 'whose rash and. 
unadvised prooeraings^ great designs manv times miscarry. 

And heiein he was seconded by Sir John Eliot, who represented 
to the House, the present state of the kingdom, and the great dis« 
h(mour thq King and kingdom had sustained by several miscarriages, 
and ill mani^^ement of matters of the highest trust ; he likewise 
motioned two precedents, the first in the loth year of Hen. 3. when 
the Parliament denied the subsidies demanded till the great officers 
were examined ; and Hugh de Burg being found guilty of corruption 
was diqJar-'* *"^*' ' — *»«-^*— «- roiA. ^ 

when 

Earl 

could not give. 

But notwithstanding these discouroes, the Commons taking the 
King's necessities into consideration, voted three subsidies and three 
fifteens, and that the tiill diould be brought in, as soon as the grievances 
which were represented, were redreaied« They likewise considered 
of the matter of the Duke of Buckingham, end misemploying^ the 
revenue ; and ordered that the . Duke should again have notice of 
their intentions therein: But the King observing that they did not 
make such haste as he expected, to answer his last message, summws 
both Houses tocher ; and by the lUffd Keeper complains to them, 
' For not punishing Dr. Turner, rad Mr. Cook, and likewise for 
searching his SlgMt Office,^ and ^so lustified the Duke of Buck* 
ingham ^> have acted nothing of public employmmt without his 
special warrant, and therefore formd them to concern themselves 
any further therein^ as lodung upon it to b^ libdiing his own 
government; lastly he blamed them for being too sparing in the 
matter of supply, and for orderii^ the Bill not to be biougbt in 
till their ipdevances were heard ana answ^ed, which he woa% wot 
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^ admit of.' This inras the substance of the Lord Keeper's Speech, to 
which the Kiog himself added. 

He must also put them in mind that his father moved by their 
counsel and won b^ their persuasions, broke the treaties; and that 
he himself was then instrument towards his fkther, and was glad 
tb be instrumental in any thing which might please, the' whole body 
of the realm, lior Was there any then in greater fiivour than the Duke, 
^hom they now traduced ; but that now finding him so far entangled 
in a war, that he could make no honourable nor safe retreat, they 
niade necessity' their privilege, and set what rate they pleased on their 
supplies, a practice not very obliging towards Kin^ :' and whereas 
Mr. Cook told them that it was better for them to die by a foreign 
enemy, than to be destroyed at home: indeed he thofight it more 
honourable for a King to be invaded, and almost destroyed by a 
foreign enemy, than to be despised at home. 

After this at a conference of both Houses in the Painted Chamber, 
the Diike of 'Buckinrham was commanded by the King, to explain 
spmc expressions in Uie Kind's and Lord Clianccllor's speeches, which 
might be subject to misunderstanding; which the Duke performed 
Accordingly, and then gave a Ibt&^ account of his negociation in the 
iiow Countries ; as soon as the Duke had ended, the Lord Conway 
discoursed of the Treaties of Denmark and France, and the business 
of the Navy, and affirmed they were not dpne by a single counsel, 
since King James himself commanded it. 

The Commons in wiswer to the King's last speech, presented him 
with a remonstrance to this purpose ; that they gratefully acknow- 
Jed^ed his Majesty's expressions of affection to his people and 
Parliament ; That they had taken Mr, . Cook's and Dr. Turner's 
words into consideration, and might have given a good account thereof 
by this time, if his Majesty's Messjige had not interrupted tlicra ; That 
they had the precedents of former parliaments for searching the letters 
of his Majesty and his Secretary of State, the Signet Office and other 
Records, upon the like occasions, that it. was unc^uestionable privi- 
ledge of Parliaments to complain of any person of any decree, and 
their proceedings in relation to the Duke should not prejudice either 
crown or kingdom :. That they were willing to supply his necessities 
liberally and faithfully, if additions might be made of other things 
which concerned hts service, and were now in consultation among 

His Majesty having received it^ returned this short answer there- 
unto, That he ^^ould have tfaem~in the first place, consult about 
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matters of the greatest inmortaQce, and that they should have time 
enough for other thin^^s afterward. 

This hapj^ed in the year 1626, and in the second year of his 
Majesty's reign; about which time the Earl of Brbtol (being ordered' 
by the Kin^ to be examined by a committee of Lorda concerning his 
negociation in Spain, and haying been in prison and prohibited access 
to His Majesty evbr ^ince his return) received a letter from the Lord 
Conwav, wherein in* order to his relief hcf prctootfnded to him^nx 
His Majes^ this choice, whether he would be quiet, and not be 
questioned for what was past, and enjoy the benefit of the late gra« 
cious pardon ? or whether he would stand upon his justification ? to 
which he answered, that he did humbly acknowledge and accept 
of his Majesty's grace and favour ; and at the same time he petitioned 
the House of Lords for his liberty, or to come to a trial; who 
applying themselves to his Majesty, he granted a writ for .the 
£arl s coming to Parliiament, but with a proviso, that his personal 
attendance ihould be forborn ; whereupon the Earl sent another 
petition to the Lords that he might be heard, both as to his restraint^ 
and of what he had to say against ^e Puke. At which the King 
was much concerned, and signified to the Lords, that it was. his 
royal pleasure, that the Earl of Bristol might be sent for. as n 
delinquent to answer his oiSences to the house^ and his scandalising 
the Duke of Buckingham and liis Majesty likewise by reflection. 
Upon this the Earl was accordii^Iy brought to the bar, and bein? 
ready to.be impeached of .High Treason by the Attorney Genera}^ 
lie besought their lordships, that as he was a freeman and peer oi* 
this reafan untainted, and had something to say of high consequence 
for his Majesty's Service, , he might have liberty to speak. Which 
jbcing granted hinu he said, I accuse that man the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, of High Ireasoix. . This unexpected procedure of the Earl, 
occasioned the Attorney .General to draw up a charge against hiny, 
consisting of Eleven Articles containing matters of alters natures^; 
whereupc^ the Earl afterwards gave a large account of die Duke 
of Buckingham's proceedings towards him, and then preferred Twelve 
Articles against him; and. besides these articles against the Duke, 
the Earl of Bristol exhibited Eleven others against thi> Lord Conway': 
the Earl likewise gave in his answer to tech particular- artide of 
his impeachment. ' "J! 

Now whilst these two jgjgeg were thu? contesting, the House of 
Commons presented an< lifl^ftAflMMJo the Loirds against the Duk^j 
consisting of Twelve Articles, toTeacb of which the Duke- made 
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repUety and ike last of them being a matter of general diMkmne^ 
it may seem neceagaiy to insert it^ with the Duke's answer ther^» 
< TW the Duke being a swor n ierranl of the late kiw did cause 
and proYiMle certain plaid;er8 and potions for his late Majesty K. 
James in bis last sicknes^ . without tne pdnty ^ ^ Majesty's Pbj^ 
sioians^ and that alihoiu^h those plc^isten and potions lt>rmerl^ applied^ 
produ0ed .such ill emcts^ as many of his sworn IHi/sidans dii 
disallow as prejudicial to his Majesty's health, yet tte Duke did 
apply them again to his Majesty ; whereapoa great distempmy 
apd dangerous symptoms ap|»eared in hinu, whim the PbTsiciaiis 
imputed to those administrations of the Duke, whaieof his his 
Miyest,y also complained : which is an oflbnce and misdemeanor 
ci so nigh a nature as may be called an act of tiaascwdenC pie* 
sumption : and the said Commons byjprotdstatioai saying to them^ 
selves the liberties ot exhibiting her^ifter any other accusatioii^ ot 
impeachment teainst the Duke : and also of itj^ying unio what 
the Duke shall answ^ unto the said articleS| do pray, thai tha 
said Duke may be put to answer all and every the preniiseBy and 
that such proceedings, eacaminations, trials uid judments, may 
be mon everv of them had as is agreeable to law and justice.' 
To tnis article the Duke of Buckingham replied, that nis* kte 
Mfgesty being sick of an ague^ a disease out of wnich ike Do^ 
leooveired nx>t longHMiBffei asked the Duke what be feund most 
advantageous to his health ? this Duke repiiedi a plaister rad psaset 
druik aloministered unto him bj^ the £arl of Warwick's PhTsician, 
wheroupcm the King much desired the phuster and posset drisk to 
be sent for, and the Duke delaying it^ the King commapded a servant 
ot the Duke's to go for it against the Duke^s earnest request; he 
humbly craving his Majesty not to make use of it,, without tfaye advice 
of his own Physicians and eueriment upon others ; which the Kinff 
said he would do, and in confidence theretf the Duke left him| aiHt 
went to liondon, and in the mean time be being absent^ the add 
Blaister and posset drink were brought ; aad at the Duke's leturft^ 
his Majesty commanded* the Duke to give him the polset drink^ 
which be did^ the Physicians then present not seeming to misUke 
i| t afterwards the King's health deoluung^ and the Duke hearing a 
ramour as if his physick had done his Mi^et/bj hurt^ and ihst he 
had administered physick without advice ; the Duke acquainted ike 
King therewith) wW with much discontent lepUedi diey are wofiie 
tiian devilR iksX ^y so. 
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AhtfoM this time fbe Kuij? a^ain earnestly pressed fhe tduse of 
Commons tor a speedy supply, oy ibeir speaker Sit Henef^d Fincft ;. 

girins them to understand, that if the)r did not pdsn the fiill or 
ubsidy by the end cnT the ^veek following, it would eriforce &ini 
to take other resolutions ; and' if by their denial, or delay any fhin^ 
of ill ^consequence should fell out either at home, or abroad, kt 
called God aii^ Man to witness, that he had done his part to prevent 
ft by calling bis people together to advise with him ; whose sifting 
(if they dispatched this according to his desire) he resolved to 
continue, for the dispatch of other affiurs, and after their recess to 
bring them again together the nescf winter. 

Before the Commons sent an answer, they drew up a petition to 
bis Majesty. That he would be pleased to remove nrom all places 
of trust and authority, all sucn persmis as were dther ropisft 
recusants, or according to the direction ot former acts of state^ 
justly to be suspected to be such. And herewith they likewise sent 
a' large scrowl of Hbe names of all such noblemen and others as 
continued in places of high trust in the several counties of Edigland. 

The answer to the late articles against the Duko of Buckingham, 
b^ng by him delivered into the Lom's House, he desired their Xoid- 
ships to send to the Commons for a speedy teply ; whereupon the 
Commons required a copy of his answer. But the Duke fearing what 
might be the efteet thereof humbly applied himself to the Lords^ 
Whom he intrealed to allow him the bencStt of a free and general paAlon 
granted by King James in Parlitunent in the 21st year of his reign^ 
and likewise that of the cormiation. 

. Pjresenfl^ ailer the Cmnmons drew up another declaration of flriev* 
anoes against Ae Duke, whom they resolved utterly to overthrow^ 
diough contrary to the inclination of the King ; who beins thereat 
inoemied, diMolved the Pariiament the very next day, June IS, 1696, 
and committed the Earl of Ristol to the Tower, publishing a procla- 
mation for burning tdl copies c^ the said declaration. After whicb 
the King published a declaration, shewing the grounds and reasona 
of his dissolvbiff this and the foimer parliament. 

Then several ways were resolved on for the advancement of the 
Kind's revenue, and special care was taken by tfie Council for the 
levying of customs and imposts upon all merchandizes imported and 
exported, as being intended to have been settled by the two last Par* 
'Kaments, but prevetiled bv their sudden dissolution. The forfeitiirea 
of Papists likewise, whicn had been ndsekiiployed,. were lio^ taken 
'into a more strict account; Pdvy Seab tJio were issued Mt, and 
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benevolence: proposed, and at length a commission for a general 
loan was resolved upon, as the most convenient method, since the 
present state of affairs admitted not of the way of Parliament, and 
private instructions were given to the Commissioners how to manage 
the business which upon their fitith and allegiance thej were commanded 
to keep secret, and not to disclose to aiiy. 

About this time some soldiers return^' from Cadiz, and wore 
quartered in the countries, and money was taisped for them, which 
made this loan more unwelcom'e; and Sir Randolph Crew for not 
appearing vigorous in promoting the loan, was displaced from being 
L. Chief Justice, and Sir Nicu. Hyde advanced in his place ; the 
Bishop of Lincoln was likewise informed against in the Star Chamber 
by Sir John Lamb and Dr. Sybthorp, for speaking against the 
loan, and seaming to favor the partizans and nonconformists s m^ 
long before which Bishop Laud (nearing that the Bishop of Lincoln 
endeavoured tp ingratiate himself with the D. of Buckingham) dream- 
ed, that the bishop came to him with iron chains, but returned free 
from them, that ne leaped upon a horse, departed, and he could 
not overtake hini) which was afterwards interpreted concerning the 
Bishop of Lincoln's taking arms for the Parliament in Wales ; and 
his bemg fit liberty when Bishop Laud was impriscnied in the Tower. 

There where several occasions at this time which required con* 
siderable suppli^ of money, for besides that of the Palatini^, there 
was ^eat-prdbabUity of a war with France upon this occasion ; Ae 
French Kmg, Lewis the 13th. had borrowed of his brother«in*law 
the King^of JSngland, a Man of War called the Yauntguard, and six 
other merchant ships in pursuance of a design against Italy, but 
with this express condition, that they should not be employed against 
the protestimts at Rochel ; there having been an agreement IswU^lv 
made between them and their King by the meditation of die English 
.Ambassadors: but Monsieur Soubize, who was for the protestants, 
taking the advantage of the French armies going to Italy, suddenly 
broke that agreement; for getting some small ships together, he 
surprized the Isle of Rhee, and some ships in the^ harbour, at which 
the Frehch King bepig offended, turns his whole • desi^ from Italy 
to Rochel ; and with the seven English ships und^ Admiral Penning- 
ton, twenty Dutch ships and the French navy^ he furiously feUs 
upon Soubize, forceth him from his fastness, and chaaeth him to 
the Isle^ of Oleron : the Kin^ of England waa much concerned at 
this action of the French King, as n brtech' of his royal word, and 
deinanded satisfaction which the French King deferring to give, tl^e 
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King seized a rich French ship, and the French Kinff arrested the 
ffoods of English merchants in France, to the value of three hundred 
thousand {pounds ; but at length all was reconciled and restored on 
both sides. 

Thus all seemed quiet at present, till the insolent deportment of 
the Queen's Priests and Confessor made another rupture ; who imposed 
iipon her to go barefoot to Spain, to wait upon her servants at their 
dinners, nay to walk on foot on a rainy morning, from Somerset* 
House to St. James's, and from thence as far as Tyburn gallows, 
to offer up. her prayers for the souls of some Jesuitsy whom they stiled 
Martyrs, who were formerly executed there ; her Confessor himself 
riding by her in a coach. These and several other arrogances, 
being justly charged upon the Queen's French domestic servants, 
they were paid on, discharged, and sent homie : upon which the 
French arrested the ships of the English wine merchants at Blay 
Castle, which was so ill resented by his Majesty of Great Britain ;' 
that he resolved upon a breach with France : but about the same 
time the English iieet under £. Willoughby, which . were sent to 
the aid of the Rpchellers, were so scattered by a storm, that they 
could source get safe into harbour. 

The assessment pf the loan was generally opposed, whereupon the 
people of the lower rank were ordered to appear in the military 
yard near St. Martin's in the fields ; before the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
to be listed for soldiers; it being thought fit, that those who refused 
to assist with their purses in common defence, should be forced to 
serve in their persons ;, others of better quality, were bound to appear 
at the council table ; several of whom were committed prisoners to 
the Fleet, Marshalsea, Gatehouse, and other prisons, and among 
them Sir John Eliot, who petitioned hislVfajesty and repeated many 
precedents, that, all manner of aids and taxes in former kings reigns 
>'ere never levied bi\t by the general consent of the Nobility and Com* 
nions assembled in Parliament. However he was committed prisoner 
to the Gatehouse, and upon the same <iccount Sir Peter Hayman* was 
commanded to serve his Majesty in the Palatinate, which after he 
had settled his .estate he did accordingly. 

Doctor Sybthorp and Dr. Maynwaring, two eminent preachers at 
court, about this time preached up the necessity and duty of the 
loan; one of them asserting, that the Prince, hath power to direct 
his counsel and make laws, and that subjects, if they cannot exhibit 
active obedience, in case the thing commanded should be against 
the law of Godj or Nature, -or more impossible, yet nevertheless 
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thejr ought to yield paBsiTe obedience; and in all odiei cases fhqf; 
weie bound t6 actire obedience. The ckket affirmed, that the Kkiipi 
layal cmnoiand in imposing of loans and taxes, though without 
common consent in Parliament, did oblige the subjects conscience 
upon pain of eternal damnation. Which position tein^ entertained 
|>y the court with applause, the sermon of Dr. SybtSoro, called 
Apostolick Obedience, was licoised and approved of by Dr. Laudt 
B. of London; and an express command was sent from 'the Kii^ 
to Arohbish<^ Abbot to license it, which he refltsed, whereupon 
having been under some disfavour before, this increased it, and he was 
suspended from his Archiepiscopal See, n,mi a commission was granted 
to five Bishc^ to execute his office; after which the Bishop pub* 
fished ^ narrative of th<$ cause and manner of his suspension. 

Five of those gentlemen who were imprisoned about the loail, 
had their Habeas Corpus granted, and were brought to their trial 
before Sir Nicholas Hyde, Xord Qiief Justice ; where, after arguing 
the case between Oounoi\ on both sides, the Lord Chief Justice con« 
eluded^ that since they were committed by the Kind's authority, 
the court could not firee them ; so thait they were remanded toprison^ 
till the ordet came out for a general release. 

The Irish Papists, in hope of some remission of the penal laws, 
offered to jfurnisn the King at their own charge lyith a standing Army 
5000 Foot and 500 Horse, and a large contribution for securing the 
Karrow Seas, whiph was ooposed in England by Sir John SavU, and 
in Ireland by the Lord Primate of Armagh and divers others, as 
tending to pfeseifve the Papists interests, and sinking the Protestants; 
upon which the Lord Deputy moved the Primate to endeavour to 

Srevailwith the Protestants to supply the King's necessities; which 
e attempted to do in a very learned speech, though not with the 
expected success. 

in 16S7, being the third year of his Majesty's Reign, the Duke 
of Buckingham, to clear his reputatimi, as to the charge of Neg* 
ligence in ^is Admirabhip, witn much ado compleated his naval 
forces, consisting of six thousand horse and 'foot iii ten diips royal, 
and ninety mercnant-men ; with which he set sail from Portsmouth, 
June 27, and published a manifesto of the King's aflfection to the 
reformed Churches in France, and his displeasure against the last 
misemploying of his ships ag^dnst the Rochellers. But by several 
accidents this great design miscarried^ with the death of near two 
tlloHsand common soldiers, thirty prisoners of note, and forty*four 
cotours taken: but notwithstandu^ tins expediticm in the isle rf 
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?]»0e miscarried, yet at sea there was smneilrfaat better saecess; a gnat 
lench ship was taken upon the coasts of^HolIaod, laden with ffreat 
Suns, arms, and ammunition of all sorts, to a very considerable vdue ;. 
ir John Pennington likewise took thirty four rich French merchjsat*, 
men, homeward bound, which were all safely brought to England; 
the poor remains of the army which came from the Isle of Rhee, most 
of them Irish and Scots, and consequently rude and boisterous, wer9 
quartered in the country villages ; which was very troublesome to the 
people. 

At this time the Excheauer was very low, and several late enter* 
prizes haying miscarried, the Rochellers being also now more distress- 
ed than ever, the cause of these evils were navely represented by Sir 
Bobert Cotton to several of the lords of me council; whereupon it 
was resolved on by the council, that a parliament should be caUed. 
imd writs were presently issued out ; a commission likewise passed 
under the great seal, ibr raising monies through the kingdom in nature 
of an excise ; and the Lord Treasurer was ordered to pay thirty thou* 
sand pounds to Philip Burmelack, a Dutch merchant, to be returned, 
to Sir William Balfour and John Dalbier in the Low Countries, for 
raising athpusand horse; which caused strange jealousies and sus« 
picions among the people, as if these German horse were designed to 
inforce the payment of the excise. There was some discourse about 
levying ship-money, but it was declined at that tune, because of the 
parliament approaching. 

In the mean time, a -company of Jesuits were apprdiended in aa 
house at Clerkenwell, which was designed for a Collq^ of that orders 
where among 4>ther papers a letter was ibund, discovering the secret 
designs they had laid for embroiling church and. state. 

Upon the 17th of March 1687, the parliament assembled, the Com* 
mons chusing Sir John Finch, speaker ; the King in a speech tells 
the two houses, that the greatness of the danger was such, as required 
a speedy supply, and that therefore they might rest assured it was the 
principal cause of their .meeting ; - wherein he hoped they would shew 
themselves such true patriots of the true religion, the laws and liberties of 
this state,: and the just defence of their friends and allies, now in hazald 
by Popish enemies, as not to deceive his expectations, which were 
yery great, though indeed somewhat nipt, by remembrance of. the 
distractions of the last meeting. The Lord Keeper likewise inforced 
the King's speech, and eanoe^ly pressed them ib consider of some 
speedy way for supj^ying his Majesty^ necessities* . . 
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Before tli6 parliament began any debate, a letter came to thtfm 
directed y To the Members of the Houie of Commons, called A Speech 
'withont Doors; disoorering grievances and inconyeniences of the, 
statoy from one who had been a member of tne former parliament. 
The first thing taken into consideration by the Commons, was the 
grieyances of the kingdom, and the first tiling insisted on was the 
case of those gentlemen for refusing the loan, and who notwithstand-* 
ing tbe&r Habeas Corpus, were remanded back to prison ; and after 
a long debate between several members, who asserted the iUfgalitjr. 
df the loan, and also their imprisonment for refusing it; the Lord 
CSiief Justice Hyde and several other judges were desired io declare 
themselves; who justified their own proceedings, atledging that if 
they had granted them bail upon Habeas Corpus, it would hate 
leflected on the Kii^, as if he had unjustly imprisoned them: but 
in conclusion it was resolved upon the question in the house of corn* 
mons, nemine contradtcente : 1. That no man ought to be restrained 
by the command of the King or privy council ; without some cause 
of the commitment. 2. That the writ, of Habeas Corpus ou^ttobe 
granted upon request to every man that is restrained, though by the 
i*oinmdnd of the King^ the privy council, or any other. S. That if 
2l freeman be imprisoned by command of the King, the privy council 
or any other, and no cause of such commitment expresaeo, and flie 
tiame be returned upon an Habeas Corpus granted for the said party^ 
then he ought to be delivered or bailed. 

Then the partiament proceeded to dltiw up a petition against Popish 
vecnsants. consistii^ of these particulars. I. That all laws and statutes- 
against Jesuits and Popiiffi priests, be put in power and execution. 
2. That a strict course be taken for apprehending and discovering of 
them. 9. That aH Popish recusants be prohibited from coming to> 
^oifrt, or within ten miles of London. 4. That no place of ttuiM or 
Auth<Mrity shall he committed io Popish recusants ; with sevend tither 
terticulars to the tame purpose ; which petition was presented from 
the L^yrds and cjommons to tne Kii^ by tne Lord Keeper, who gave 
a fufl and sattsiaetory answer t6 every article ; after wnich five subsi» 
dies were mmted to the King, which gave so great satisfeetien to hi9 
Msjesty, thai he sent them word, He would deny them nothiittrof 
their liberties which any of his predecessors had granted : a petwmt 
Iras then presented against quartering^ of soldiers in the countries, iO' 
il^hich the -Kin^ promised an answer in convenient time ; wherenpoo 
the commons fell tipon the memoraUe petiticm at ri^t^ mA- tmit 
several of the members had delivered their opinions at bj^^ coBOciiu» 



ing wme daaset in it, the Lords agreed that withovt aajr additioit 
Of jweface it should be preseated to the King { the iufastoiice whereof 
wast 

L They do pray his excellent Majesty, that no man hereafter ha 
compelled to make or yield any gift| loan, benevoleiiee^ tax, or suoii 
like charge, without common consent by act of parliainent, and thai 
none be called to make answer, or to take such oirth) or to ffir% 
attendance, or to be confined, or otherwise molested or disquieted 
eoQcerning the same, or for refusal theieof. S» That no fieeinan be 
taken, or in^risoned or be disetzed of his freehold of libertpr, or his 
free customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, but by the lawful judgment 
of his Peers, or by the laws of the land. S. That your Maje^y would 
be pleased to remove the soldiers and mariners now btUeted in several 
ccMUities ; and that your people^ may not be so burdened &n the time 
lo come. 4« That the late commissions for proceeding by martial law, 
may be revoked and annulled, and that hereafter no eommissiou of 
like nature may issue forth to any person or ponons whatsoever, to 
be executed^ lest by colour of them, any of your Maieat^^s subjects 
be destroyed, or put to death contrary to law, and the nanchises of 
the law* 

All which we most humbly pray your most excellent Majesty as 
their rights and liberties according to the laws and statutes of this 
lealm; and that your Majesty would also vouchsafe to declare, tiiat 
all awards, doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice of your peopl6| 
ahall not be drawn hereafter iiato cmisequence and example. 

After this there came a letter from the King to the House of Lords^ 
wheiein amane other things his Majesty declared it to be his royol 
pleasure, whidi Grod willing he would ever continue And constantly 
maintain ; That neither he, nor his jvivy council, should or would 
heieailer, command to prison, or- otherwise restrain the perspns of 
any fw not lending money, nor tbft tmy cause wfaidi in his conscience 
did not concern this public good ; nor wmdd he be draim to pretend 
any cause, wherein his judgment was not fuHy satisied^ 

This, Sur Thomas Wentworth (afterwards £af 1 of Stmffiiidl aaid^ 
was a lettcar ^ grace, but that the people were not satisfied bik bjr n 
pudiamentaiy way, that the -debate would wp&aA mmek time^ that 
it was not directed to the House of Commons, aid tlmt the petitioii 
itself would rectify all mistakes. When the peliiwi 4»f ri^ was 
foesented to the King, the answer fcdlowh^ was mMAj rataraedf 
the King wiUeth that right be done accmlmg to the law, nndieustoaiB 
«f.ihe resim; and tlmt the italQesbe put in due exerationi that his 
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subjects may have no cause to complain of any wrong or oppfesskm^ 
contranr to their just rights and liberties ; to the preservation whereofi 
he holds himself in conscience as welt obliged, as to that of his piero* 
gattve. 

This answer being read in the House of Commons, was not judged 
iaiisfactory ; and therefore upon their humble petition for a clear and 
satisfactory answer to the petitioh of right, his Majesty to shew how free 
and candid his concessions were to his subjects, sent them this short but 
full answer; <^ soit droit fait come il est €kHrey**let it be done according 
to your desire. Which answer was' received with general joy a^d 
satisfaction of both houses ; a^id the citizens made bonfires, and rang 
bells, and his Majesty for. further satisfactim was pleased to receive 
into -fiscvoiir Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Williams, and 
•everal others: his Majesty likewise suflfered the commision of loan 
and excise U> be cancelled in his presence, so that all diacontenta of 
of every side seemed to be banished* 

In 16S8, the fourth- year of his majesty's reign, the parliament not 
beiuff satisfied of their former disappointment about, the Duke of 
Buckingham, drew up another remonstrance against 'him, and likewise 
against Bishop Neat, and Bishop Laad, which they presented to tba 
King with the bill of subsidies ; his majesty tellings them, that he 
expected not such a return for his favorable answejr to the petition of 
Tight, and as fov the grievances be would take time to consider of 
them. 

An information being likewise«exhibitpd against the Duke in the Star 
Chamber, for dirers offences and misdemeanors, an order was made id 
that court, that all proceedings thereupon should be taken off the file; 
by the King's express will, and pleasure : and because it had been 
reported by a member of painiamait, that the Duke should iay at hia 
table, pish, it matters not what the parliament doth, for without my 
leave and auth(Mrity, they shall not be aUe to touch the hair of a d<^ r. 
The Duke made protestations in the house of Loids, that be never had 
those words so much as in his thoughts.. But the King being resolved 
to hold up the Duke, sent so brisk an answer to their remonstrances as 
provoked the Commons (who had soon forgot his majesl^'s late Act of 
Grace) to question his taking tuniiage and poundage ; which b^ing of 
too valuable consideration to be hazarded, his 'majesty dbviated by 
adjourning the parliament to the 20th of Ckrfober ; there being several 
SM^iis -passed by them, one about the Lord's day, another to restrain the 
sending any to be popishly hied beyond the seas, another forqoqfirdia^ 
tion or the subsidies gcanted by the Clergv,. and for the grant of five 
entire subsidies upon the temporality, and divers more. 
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Macb about this time, Dr..LRmb,.Trlio vas in great favour witli the 
Duke of Buckingham (and had been formerly twice orrai^ed, once 
for hecTomancr, and anotlier timC for a rape] Itas killed by the furious, 
^attitude in jLotbbnrj, who liated bim both for his own sake and 
the Dukes^ be being called the Duke's. Devil.; and though, he wero 

Suuded by four constableB and their attendants,, yet the rabble struck 
tm down, beat out one orhi§ eyes,, and left him hiilf dead on the 
cronnd,' from whence he was carried to the Poultry Counter wher^ 
pe died acctwduig to bis own prediction, the year, before; bcin^ 
jitied by, few,, and loved of none. 

The KatI of Denbigh having awhile since sailed with fifiy ships tO'' 
jlherelief of Roche], wa» repelled withtnuch loss; so that desjiairi^ of 
ncceta, be returned back to Plymouth; whereupon another cxpcdi-. 
.Con was resolved on, with a more considerable navy, and the Duke ofi' 
BuckingbaiD was designed Admiral, who going to Portsmouth, in order. 
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4o has -of-- bnsiness, 

OneJol ton a Lieute- 

nant, 6l him to the 

heart i knife; which 

the mo flyinS* left 

•licldnj body, till the 

Duke { dragged itout, 

and in atdl^ aAer 

died : was soon ap* 

prehoii I the serrants^ 

and I with irons, 

' and bei an action ? he 

boldly I his country i 

he likewiEc fastened a paper in the crown of his hat, which intimated 
that his ionty motire to this fact, "was the late remonstrance of the 
commons against the Duhe, and that he coald not sacrifice his life in 
a nobler catise, than by debrerinx his country from so great an enemy. 
-Fdton was afterwards condemneif and hanged at Tyburn^ and his body 
haoffctl upon a gibbet at Fortunouth. 

There was obaervations made of divers passages presaging tlie Duke's 
deall^ na that his picture fell down in the high commisEton phamber at 
Lambeth, That the lady Daris, reputed a Prophetess, had foretold 
in June, Ihrt the Duke's fatal time would not come till August ; and 
lastly tliat Mr. Towerson, of the custom-house, was charged by a 
Phantasm or Ghost, resembling the Duke's Father, to tell hmi, that if 
he changed not hu courses, he should shortly become a gretit fiuring to 
the City of London ; which was afterwards judged to be accomplished 
by his de^h. which happened the dny before the Fair, that is, August 
S3, 1628. 

Howerei the fled set sail under the command of the £arl of Lindser, 
wid came to the bar of Kochel Haven, when there was a wonderhn- 
bnrracado coDtrived by Cardinal Richlieu, of fourteen hundred yards. 
Across the channel ; however the Earl adventured in, passing the forts 
and outworka, but the wind changing, drove the ships upon each 
•other ; which unhappy accident made Uie Ilocfadlers despair of relief, 
and occasioned the present surrender of the town ; after whidi tht 
£ftrl of Lindst^ brought the Hect safe home again. 

The Parliament was to have met in Octt^r, but by reason of some 
ill news during this expedition, they were again adjourned to Janoai^ 
ISOIh ; in which time the merchants refusing 16 pay custom had their 
goods aeizcd ; complaint whereof beii^ made io the pailiaiimt, 'the 
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Kin^ summona the two hooses to the Btnquettiiig HoQse at Whitehall^ 
and requires them to pass the promised bill of tunnage and poandage, 
for ending all differences, since it was too precioas a jewel of ihtf- 
Crown to be so lightly forgone* 

But the Commons being forward enough to take all occasions to 
put off the King's reqa^ts^ answered, that God's cause was to be 
preferred before the King^'is, and they would therefore in the first place 
consult concerning religion ; and thereupon appointeil one Commit"*^ 
tee for religion, and another for civil matters ; in the last whcre^ 
there was a complaint that the petition of ri^^ht, had been printed^ 
with the King^s first ansiver only, and not with the last which was 
judged satisfactory » another complaint was likewise made about the 
customs, and Mr. Rolls a member of the house affirmed, iiiat it was. 
reported some of the officers of the custom4iouse should say, 'though 
all the parliament were in jbu, we would take your goods ; Mr*. 
Richaid Chambers was likewise imprisoned for saying, at the council 
table, that such grc»t customs and impositions were required of the 
merchants in England, as were in no other place,, tluil; thqr w«re 
more screwed up than under the Turk^ After which a form of 
submission being sent him from the Star Chamber to subscribe his. 
name thereto, but be instead of owning it as a fault underwrit these 
words, all the abovesaid contents, I, Richard Chambers do utterly abhor 
and detest, as most unjust and false ; and nerer to death will acknow* 
ledge any part thereof ^ and quoted divers scriptures agaiast oppressioa 
and injustice- 

As to the printing the petition of rlght^ the printer waa auestioned^ 
and for the other, the farmers of the eurtom were challenged to answer 
it, but the King excused them as acting by his command ; yet thie 
mot being dear to the parliament, they would have proceeded against 
fliem as delinquents ; whereupon the King sent woid, that in honour 
he could not, nor would not give way- tliereto t which so* incensed 
flie parliament, that they adjourned themselves for some days, and; 
then meeting again, the King adjourned them furthortill March Ip 
upon which Sir John EKot stood up and accused the Lord Treasuior 
Weston as an enem v to the Englisn trade, and designing to tramfer 
it to foreigners ; which speech caused a fiirther adjoummeni to March 
10^ The commons inraged hereat, btuned tlieir* speaker fi^r admitting^ 
flie message, and ordeiid Sir John Eliot to read their remonstrance 
(the speaker and clerk refusing to do it) which was to this puipose ; 

That the House had considered of the bill t&t tonnage and pound* 
i^> but b^og oveiprest witli oUm busiaetsi aad tut of itself so. 
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perplext, as would require much lebure to dUcharge, could not at 
•that time finish it ; this present session moving hastily to an 6nd ; and. 
lest his Majesty should hereafter^ as he hath done heretoforei incliue 
to evil spirits, or to be abused to believe, that he might justly receive 
the subsidies pf tunnage and poundage, vrhich they humbly declare 
to be a^inst the fundamental law of the nation, aud contrary to the 
Kinff'slate answer to the petition of right ; therefore they crave that 
his Majesty would for the ftiture forbear such taxes, and not take 
'it iU, if his subjects refuse what is demanded by arbitrary and uawar« 
Tantable power, 

A report was likewise made from the committee of pardons by 01i« 
Ter Cromwell, (a fatal name afterward) that Dr. Neal, Bishop "of 
Winchester, was chiefly instrumental in procuring the King's hand to' 
the parrtons of Dr. Sybthorp, Dr. Maynwaring, Mr. Cousens, and 
Mr Montague, and that he had likewise preferrM Dr. Maynwaring to 
a rich living, though censured by the tormer parliament, and ais« 
' abled from nolding any ecclesiastical dignity ; alsd that he 'was a' 
countenancer not only of Arminianism, but flat Popery. 

The Cdmmons having prepared their remonstrance about the bill 
oftumiageand poundage, they required their speaker to put to the 
Vote, whether it should be presented to the King, or not; but the 
speaker refused it, and according to -the Ksng*s order would have 
gone away ; but Mr. HoUis woiud not suffer him to stir till himself 
had read the protestation of the house, consisting of three heads. 

1. Whoever shall bring any innovation of religion, or by favour 
seek to introduce Popery or Arminianism, or other opinions, dis- 
agreeing with the true and orthodox Church, shall be reputed a capi* 
tal eneiay to this kingdom and common-wealth. 2. Whosoever shall 
counaei or advise, the taking, or levying the subsidies of tunnage 
and poundage, not beii^ granted by parliament, or shall be an actor 
or instrument tlierein, shall be likewise reputed a capital enemy to 
the common- wealth. S. If any man shall yield voluntarily, or pay 
the same; not being granted by parliament he shall be reputed a 
betrayer of the liberties of England, and aii enemy to the common- 
wealth 

These articles were entertained with the general ^probation of the 
tuembers, but were much disliked by the King, whp immediately sent 
ibr the Serjeant of the Mace out of the House of Commons, but Sir 
Mites Hobart took the key from him, and locking the door would, 
not suffer him to go forth, at which the King being very much oflfend- 

cd, he seiids the Usher pf the Black Rod to diss^ve them, who was 

• • — •• — » 
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net admitted ill) whefeupoa the King, mth his guard of peasionera^ 
were resolved to fbrc^ th^ir entrance, which the Commons having 
notice off they snddeoly went all <Hit of the House ; and this was . 
ihe end of ^is parliament 

After their dissolution, the King published a declaration of the 
cause thereof; and th^ questioned eleven of the refractcury membtors 
at the council table, whp were aU committed to divers prisons, Aboui 
Ihe same time the Marquis of Huntly, Sheriff of die greatest part of 
Scotland, n^lecting the order of the council for seizing acMne prieste 
and Jesuits, who puUickly said mass and committed other insofenciea 
at Aberdeen, witn several other Lords, who joined with him^ and 
refused' to appexur upon summons, and had lilDswise given notice t» 
the priests and Jesuits to escape, were proclaimed leMls and traitom 
to the King and kingdom; upon which they fled into Enfland^ Thd 
French King having had much loss by the war with Engbnd did avw 
therefore i^opose and conclude a peace with flie King, conaisting of 
several articles. 

A paper Htm about this time diqperaed abroad, containing some 
projects how the King might augment hb revenues without the hd^ 
of pariiaments, upon which the Earls of Bedford, Somerset, and Clare 
witn others, were conmiitted upon information that they had dispersed 
some copies of them ; but Sir David Fowlis soon cleared them, who 
deposed upon oath, that it was contrived near sixteen years before^ 
by Sir Robert Dudley, son to the Earl of Leicester, when he was ift 
Itidy, 

The disserving of the last {Mtrliament procured great animosities in 
the people against the prime ministers of state, which occasioned divers 
invective liteb to be dispersed abroad, wheteof one against Biriiop 
Laud was found in the Dean of St. Paul's Yard to this e&ct. ^^ Lami^ 
look to thyself, be assured thy life is sought ; as thou art the fountain 
of wickedness, repent of thy monstrous sin brfore thou be taken out 
of the world ; and assure thyself, neither God> nor the world, can 
endure such a vile counsellor, or whisperer.^^ Another very bitter 
libel was scattered against the Lord Treasurer Weston : on me- other 
side some considering ^e unsuccessfulness of this and the two former 
parliaments, advised never for the future to call an^ more parliaments ; 
and to that end the forementioned book of projects was published,* 
and addrest io the Bang^ proposing some methods to prevent tl^ 
impertinancy of parliaments (as he called them) for time ta come, 
by the example of Lewis XI. of France ; who pretending that the 
commons or third estate, did encroach too mucn upon the nobiUtj 
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and clergy, dissolved it ; and never after suffered the people ireeljr 
to elect their representatives: but nominated certain eminent persons 
himself instead thereof, which is called, L * Assembly des Notdbiles; 
or the assembly of chief, or principal men ; and the methods proposed 
to avoid parliaments were: 

1. To have a fortress in every considerable town. ?. To cause high- 
ways to be made through all such towns. 3. To make none of the inha- 
bitants governors of those fortresses. 4. To let none pass through those 
towns without a ticket. 5. To have the names of all lodgers taken by inn- 
keepers. 6: To impose a general oath upon the subjects, not to oppose 
toy of thesecontrivances. And to increase the King's revenue, the advice 
was, I • To demand the tenth pait of every mari'6 estate. 8. To buy-in 
all leases upon the crown land^. S. To take the benefit of salt into his 
ewn'hands. 4. To demand.a rate for dealing the weights every year. 3. 
To lay a Tax upon wools. 6. Upon eveiy lawyer's fee. 7. Upon inns 
and victualling houses for a license. 8. Upon all cattle-flesh^ and 
horses sold in tne market. 9. Upon all lands alienated. lOl To set a 
rate upon all Offices in his majesty's grant. 11. To reduce his ma- 
jesty's houshold to board wages. 18. To lay a tax upon white meat» 
on fasting days. 13. To lay an imposition upon the papist^s lands.' 
14. To advance some hundreds of persons to honours. 15*. To prohibit 
excess in apparel, which would save the gentry more moni^y, than wbbt 
thev were taxed would amount to. ^ 

in the year 1629, one Bellingham* was arrested in Fleet-street, and 
several gentlemen of the Temple attempting his rescue, divers of them 
Were wounded, and some imprisoned ; which so increased the tumult, 
that the Templers made a barricado at St. Dunstan's church, being 
about six hundred in number, and the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs coming 
against them with a company of tlie train'd bands, they boldly resisted 
them, killing fii'e of them, and wounding near a hundred; but in the 
tod being dispersed, two of them, that is, captain Stamford and captain 
Ashurst were handed, though great intercession was made to the kin^*, 
for Stamford's lite; who answered, that since he hafd'been formerrf 

Eardoned for a murder, and had committed another, a course ought to 
e taken to: prevent a third . 

. Upon May 29, 1630, the Queen was delivered of a son at St. James's 
'who was christened Charles ; and preserved by Providence, to succeed 
his father in these three kingdoms, as his rightful inheritance, after the 
niiseries bf a long and tedious exile from his native country, unto which 
he was at length happily restored, with the general consent and accla- 
mation of the whole kingdom. The King of France, and the FVince 
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Elecbtf 'Palatine, rcpnsoiled by the dnke of Lenox, and the marquw 
Han^ton, frere his 'godfathen, and the -Queen mother of Fiance^; 
represCTted by the Dutchess ofRichmond, his godmother: it was • 
<ri)6eFvfid that at his nativity a rtai' was seen nt noon-day, irhich' might 
portend some extraordinary passages of this prince's life. 
" About this • time,Dr. Leigh*. 

ton iras sentenc'd in the Star Cham> 

her, to have bis body whipt, hia 

forehead stigma- tized, his ean 

cropt, his nose slit ; for publish*- 

ing a book called Sion's Plea : 

wherein he ex- hortcd lh6 late 

parliament to 8mitolhebisht>ps 

ander the fifth ' rib; and called 

the Queen, the . ' daughter of ' 

Hetb,aCanaanite 1 and Idolatress : 

which sentence { | was accordingly 

iAflicled on him. 

In Ireland the Papistspresum'd 

on St. Stephen's day to say Mass 

in Dublin, while the Lords Chief 

Justices ' were at Church; whn 

having notice thereof, ordered 

the priests' xru* cifixes, and vest- 

ments, to be seized ; and eight 

Popisu Aldermen were likewise 

imprisoned for j^j^ UEIGHTON. "°* ?f •''ting the 
Mayor: bntsome ■■"■■*•" ■''^^■--'^'»~'.-a-'- jt. :*jr ±-^ • Papists makmg 
a tumult, rescued the priests, whom the guards again forced to 
deliver track. Upon inlbrmation of this riot and insolency, fifteen 
houses were by special- order from the council seized upon for his 
Majesty's use ; and the priests and friars so disturbed, that two of them 
banged themselves. Neither - did the Papists agree -ti^ether, for 
there were great contests in fiogtajid between the Jesuits and secular 
priests. 

- The Earl of Essex had many years before manied the Lady Howard, 
who compLtinin^ of his insufficiency for marriage duties, the cause iras 
brought to a Irid ; and it being made appear by a jury of midwives 
and the Jiarl's own cwifessioo, that be never could, and believed he 
never should, carnally know her; thereupon sentence of divorce between 



lum and his ImIj was jproDomiced bj Uie BSdKqpis hmew^lkb JSiot 
was resoIiFed to try his tortuaa OBoe more^ aad iberefore ii|pQii his retws 
•uiof thoLow Cauntries, wheie he had been for some tuncl « soUier^ 
he DOW manricd a daughter of Sir Williasa Paalet of Willshiref b«t » 
while after she objecting the same cause cf CKniphdaty desired likewise 
|o be divorced from hun; which the Earl easily coosenied to^ and ii 
was done accordingly. .^ 

In the year 1631^ and the 7th of his Majesty's reigB^ Afervia 
l40]:d A«(uy> aad Earl of Castlehaven^ was tried by hia peers iqKM» 
thepctitiQii of his oim son and heir, mr Rape and Sodomy; na»y 
vnoatttral and beastlg^ actionaboM pK0Te4« against hiacf: whereupo» 
he received sentence to be hawed^ owt had the fiivour to be beheaded 
at Tower^hill. Thib Earl waa Son of a veify honourable fiunily, and 
tdttcated in tl^ I^rotestaut Bdigign^ bat fumed Papist to have tb& 
more liberty ta csonunit wickedness: in which he grew to ao greal a 
height, that he in]i|>udently dechred in the presence of some Lords^ as 
others had their several deliglet; smae in ouethin^^ some in another $ 
80 his whole deligU was in ^f»»"^^. soals^ by enticing Men to such ada 
as might surely eii^ct it^- 

About this tuae, Sir G3bs AlSngton was coRvented for manying hia 
own niece,, -and waa tatd twelve fbowMuid pounds ta tlie Kiogy and 
to give twenty thousand poinds band never to cohabit^ or come ia. 

Private with hisr niece agaoA^ and both of them to do p^iance at St«, 
auUs Cross, or St« StMy^in Cambridge,, which they accordingly 
did» 

The Protestants were very^^ vgeaA discontented in Irdaad,. that tha 
Papbts were discharged from paying the state penalty of twelive pence a 
Sunday for not ffoing to church ; whereby their number was wonaerfully 
increased. Whereupon the King recalled the Lords J ustices^ who thea 
governed that kingdom, and sent Viscount Wentworth (afterwanla» 
EarL of StraffordJ tbiiher as Lord Deputy, as judging that these 
distempers would be better composed under a single govenment. 

In the year 1633, and the 9th of his Majesty *s rei|^ the King: 
made a journey into Scotland,, attended with several of the nolbility imd 
persons of quality ; and on June 18 was solemnly crowned King ai 
Edybdborough ; which solemnity being finished, the King calls a par- 
liament, ami' pasaetb an act for ratification, of the old acts ;. Aoudbi 
some eJfirmed^. that the confinnatioa of episcopacy . was intenwd 
thereby,, and therefore (though in vain) opposed it; npoa which one of 
those persons became awhile after princij[ial manameng the covcaaatens ^ 
in this Scottish parliament, that nation shewed then *some signs of 
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fliid tlfe ^uerdlkj ef taepeoj)te (wb6 ivMiovt ckmM were inmieBee^ 
b^ the rrealer maieconleiitfr) would not anSac tile BMiop of Dtambbtki^^ 
Desok of the King*8 Pritate Ghi^l there, to^ peiform prajren fwioe a> 
day after the English manner ; neither Anrst thejc leoeite the ComnmiiKni^ 
on their knees, nor veat a surplice upon Suncrays and Holidayr* 
Not long before his Majesty went to Seothind, being delnroDB if 

Cnsible to bare preyenfed that trouble, the Hin^ writ td a Scotisk 
ord who was entrusted with that Crown, to bnng it into England,, 
that he might be crgwned here ; but the Lord returned answer, that 
he. dufst n^ be so false to his trust) jthat if his Majesty would be pleased * 
to accept thereof in Scotland, he should fifnd those -his people ready 
to. yield hiifi the highest honour ; but if he should long defer 
that duty, they might perhaps be inclined to make choice of another 
King. A very strange and unusual answer from a subject to a minte. 
October 19, I6SS^ the Queen was delivered of her second son, who was- 
baptized James, and designed Duke of York ;' and about that time 
died Gedrge Abbot Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, and WiiUate. 
Laud Bishop of Lcmdon was elected into his place» 

In Ae year I6S4, the* English coasts were very much infested by 
uirated, and tiie fisfaii^ trade almost engrossed by the Hollanders^ and 
His Majesty having occasion for money to regain his absolute domihion 
over the British Seas, the design of ship-money was first set on foot ; 
and Attorney General Noy bemg consulted about it, he out of vome 
clid records finds an ancieiit precedent of raising a tax upon the nation^ 
by the authority of the King alone^ ior setting out a nayy in oase of 
dinger ;^ .which was thereupon acCordii^ly put in eaceeution, and 
by this ta:i: the King raised by writ above twenty thousand pounds/ 
a mcmth^ though not without great d^MX^ntent botk among Clergy 
and Laity. 

The discontents in Scotland began to increase,, and a book was* 
published eluvrring the King wim indirect proceedings in die last 
parliament^ an3 a tendency to the Rcnnisn belief, and to blow' 
up the Scotch sparks to a flamC) Cardinal RichUen sent over his 
chaplain and another gentleman, to heighten their discontents; the 
author of that book was seized, wd found to be abetted by the Lord' 
fialmerino, the treacherous son of a perfidious fiither;. who was 
thereupon arraiq^ed by his peers, and sentenced to death^ but par** 
doned by the King** 

At thi^ tittke, Gre^ry Pamnni, a priest, was sent over by the Pope^ 
yeiiSi* a commiiwion of C)ye^ aAd^ Terminer to decide the diftrence 
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.'beiweenihe Jesuits and Secular Priests^ and insinuating himsdf into tliB 
&youT of Lord Cottin^ton, and Secretary Windebank, he endeavours !»> 
discover how far the Iving might be persuaded about giving toldation 
to the Popish religion ; as to allow them a Popish Bishop to reside 
here, but nominated and limited by the King; and that the Pope 
might send a Nuncio to the Queen; but having- made some agree-, 
ment between the Jesuits and Priests, Panzani returned to J^me, 
and left the further transacting of the business to Seignior Con, who 
staid in his room. 

In the year 1635, a noble fleet was fitted out, by the supply of 
ship-money, consisting of forty sail, under, the £arl of Lindsey, to 
scour the seas from pirates ; at which time the French and Hollander 
had confederate against the Spaniards in Flanders both by land and 
sea ; but the English Fleet removed the Hollanders from before Dun- 
kirk, and the common people enraged by the French insolencies at 
Land, rose up against them^ and assist^ the Spaniards to expel 
them the country. * 

One Thomas Par, of Shrc^shire, a man almost an hundred and 
ihree score years old, wais -this year brought to Londcm by the Earl 
of Arundel, as« rarity or miracle, where ne died soon after; though 
it is very probable he might have lived much longer, if he had 
continued at home, for his removal from his own air, change of 
diet, and the tediousness of so long a journey, may be supposed 
to have hastened his end. 

December 28, I6S4, the Lady Elizabeth, the King's second daugh* 
ter was bom ^ and to congratulate tlie Queen's happy delivery, the 
Hollanders sent an ambassador with a present of an extraorduiafy 
value, that is, a massv piece of ambergrease, two laig« and almost 
transparent China dishes, a clock of most excellent workmanship, 
which was made by Rodulphus Emperor of Germany ; and likewise 
several curious pieces of painting. , * 

Dr, William Juxon, Insbop of Loudon, about this time was made 
Lord Treasurer in the place of the Lord WestonEarl of Portland, 
deceased. And now great differences arose about Church matteis, 
chiefly occasioned by Archbishop Laud's strict and zealous, enjoyning 
of ceremonies, as placing the communion-table at the east end of 
the Church, upon an ascent with, rails, altar-fashion ;• with many 
other things not formerly strictly insisted on, and now vehemently 
opposed by those who were usually called Puritans or Nonconformists, 
which caused th|m to be ehdrged with faction ; yet same of the 
^iscQpal party asserted, that the communion-table ought to Mand 
in the middle of tlie quire according to the primitive example ; and 
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sbook supposed to be written by Dr. Wilfiams, Bithopof Linbolnj. 

was pubiislied to this purpose. 

His Majesty dmsidmng the good SBCceu oC his .fonoer fleet, fit« 

tmt- another in the year 1636, nnder the eommand of the Earl 

of Northumber- land, who going 

norlkwanls, scoured the seas 

of Ibe Holland -Busses, and re* 

dticcd them to desire leave of 

his Mdji'stj to tisb there; which 

the King upon divers conaidera' 

tions granted them. 

Sevenu gen- , (lemen of qualitV 
bad refused to L |>ay the impost' 
tion of ship mo- i 1 nej, and amcmg 
the rest Mr. I HamdenofHuck- 
ii^baBuhire, ' I upon which his 
Majeaty refers I the whole bini' 
ness tOihb twelve ji"'^^ i" Mi- 
Qhaelmas tenn, 1636. Ten of 
whom, that is, Brampton, 
Fiach, Davea- port, Denham, 
Jones, Trever, Veinon, Berklj, 
CrawljjWestOB, eave their judg- 
ments against Hamden and his 

=S'b.r M]R.-.FJR¥NWE. M^Si^^l^i^ 

oourts of WcGlminRter Hall ; but Hutton and Crook refused it : 

this jear March 17, the King's third daughter, the Princess Ann 
was bom. 

; In the thir-J =j teenthyearof 
his Majesty's'' i reign, 16S7, 
Dr.Bastwickf I Mr. Prynne, 
and Mr. Bur- I ton received 
a serere cen- ' I sure for wri- 
ting against I Bishops and- 
their gorem- I mrni ; Ihey 
beingalkbree | sentenced tO' 
paynvethou- « sand pounds- 
fine to the ^ King, to lose 
their ears in ^tbe pillory,. 
aiutto be imp sitfiered. 
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Buhpp -WtlUuii ai LiBceln, havisg Uk gnat snl faksB fioa bin 
in the first jeu of his Majesty's reigiv, he •» da^y lesetited it, tM 
srer alt^ he studied tevmgB ; aad a bill bmn; prnarred agatiut him 
ia the Stor-ChwibeT loi ■qmp diihpnearable tpeechm oC the KIba 
be oBiJeoroUKd by •ome indirect means to «lear his innocoiea, and' 
wa» therefore this year sentaiRed ten tljoasand pounds fine to the 
Kin?, imprisomnent in tt^ Tower dnriii^''' pjeasare, to be suspended 
ab OfficUsy St Ben^iitf from his bUh^^inck, abd the profits tBenof, 
and to be refwred to the high eonuaitsioii court fts to what coooeiBed 
tbem. 

His Majesty de^iriii^ &n , aaifaniiUf of rdigioa is Enghmd tad 
Scotland (a tbing betore designed by K^g Jaaes) ia parsaance 
thereof ^joined the Scots the use pf the fioglisD Liturgy, the SaipUo^ 
mnd other habiliments, and began first at his own Chapel ; and in 
this yetu* 1637, proclamatim yias made that the s^me -order shcnld 
be observed in ap Churches, wherewith the Bishops were contented 
but not the Kirk, nor the People ; who were so inraged thereat, tttai 
vlten the Dean of Edinburgh liegan to rc^ the Gomnon iSrayeria 
St. Giles' Church with his surplice on, July 13, the CQtinoil, Biahoos, 
Lords, and Magistiates, being present : the women^ and then ue 
ordinary sort ra ^^ made such a disturbance and noise with. 
cursing, clapping tbeii bands, and «> great rudeness, that nothing 
could oe. heard, but their clamours; upon which the Bisfai^ i^ 
Edinburgh, who was to yna/ah that day, slept up into the pwbiit 
to reprove ther" -'--"^ ■ ., ■ ^ .. " "m itdk 

sudi a showei Kr e)aa 

was near ; that i Aicb* 

bishop of 
Lord Chan- 
posing, was 
beenas rudely 
. not the Pro- 
and others 

traoble turn- m riot* 

ersoutofthe lu (he 

Deait then iduj^to. 

read the Ser- Booh, 

though not I at great 

uoise from the n es hap- 

pened in other places, but intbeaflemoon the Book was again readwUh- 
out much trouble, aflcr wliicb some of the disturbers weie seised and 
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XlMJifc^) JAfc-wMfc^iar gntimmity ; niid 4fce tUivititoi vera inrorttied 
fjtaA^tiam akM^ aaiiiiniuice in Mmngit; sq that all at present aecviedt 
lialfli aafl lyiktf titt<mfkr katretft ; at which time auch & ccmflueiijae oJF 
people came to £iliiihiirgh^ aa faye jnst jcaine to the council to fear 
am intanealiflta ; to prevent which they iasood ont several pipelamationsy 
That no Chmch auitterB ahaoid be reaolvad on, but that alljpeispna 
dejjkit faoaoa, unless they can shew some cause to the Caunoii, upo» 
pain ^f rebellion. 

Yetthis^was so tittle rsffardsd by the people, that the Bishop of 
Cfalloway going the n&U day to the Council was pursued and assaulted 
byiliem even to tlie Couneil Chamber; and being with difficttUy ^ 
in, thetionae was prssently encompassed, and his person peremptordj 
demanded, upon whieh those wijUnn leqnired aidt Of the Provost and 
Council of EAnborgh; but their condition was as bad^ bc4ng 



likeipiBe bcaat ia their iowB*hoiise4>y the people, who would not lef 
them go out till they had subscnbed, 1 . To join in oppositioo to the 
aenrice book, and in petitioatn^ to that purpose* 8. TTo restore two 
or three of their silenced mLnutars. Which beii^ related to the 
Conncil, the Lord Traqnair and ^ another went ki person to the town 
house were they famod tfie tunitlt somewhat quitted by those con^ 
cessions^ fyii in coming <bfMdc^ they were funo^ly assaulted in the 
Grass-street, and the Lv Traqnair was trodden under fodt, his hat^ 
doak, and white wand, was takea awa^, and faims^ hauled to the 
Council House. The Lords whereof weighing Iheir own dan^, sent 
secretly to some of those noblemen and gentlemen who disliked the 
Sef^ice Book, and w^e then asaemUed in the common: caiise agaioA 
it; by whom they wese s^ely guarded through themidtitude^ to their 
aeveial houses. 

And now judging themseiTes secmre,. th^ make . prodamation ibr 
tweaking up all oontentions and keeping the peace, which had. the 
contrary . effect • Two petitiobs being presentra to them: one from 
Ibe common soit of men, women and children, tihe other in 'the 
fiame pf the noblemen, gentlemen and minbtry, ngainstithe Servicei-^ 
Book and Canons, these petitions weie sent to the Ktng^ who being 
MTended tbevewith, adjoornod the term to Starling, and by proclamation 
forbad upon isactiemest penalty, .such tumultuous meetings : againlift 
^hiGhprodainatioii theEaxlorfiume^ tj^e. Lord Lindaey, and ai¥em 
others, made protestation ; and in pursuance thereof tliey iset up fotnr 
tables or committees. 1. Of the Nobility. 2. Of the Gentry. 3. Of 
the Barons. 4. Of the Ministrf ; to prepare raatteis for the Gener^ 
Council^ consisting of ^veral commissioiieis taken out of the othear*. 
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T*he next j^eat 163d, the Scots enterad into a 6i .„ 

Covenant as they teimed it; which being a thing of nat^ illioiiglil it 

, not impertinent to set down at largeXsaith the continuatmrirfSir Hichaid 
Bakers Chronicle, licensed 'by authadtjriii 1065,) since it is known to 
have been a matter of no less remai^k imd consideration than whatever 
this a^ hath produced extraordinary; it was desieued'by Uie Scots in 
opposition to the English Liturgy and 8er^ee Book, recoaimrnded 
to them by A. B. Laud, and the English prelacy; and ordered lo be 
taken throughout all that nation, but when the parliament of Eojrknd 
desired the assistance of that kingdom (as yon will find hetj^atler) a 
confederacy was then entered into between both nations; one of the 
conditiMs whereof was^ that the pec^e as well erf England and Ireland^ 
as Scotland, should take this sc^mn lieaffue and Govenant ; but though 
it was soon laid asid^ in this nation as a tning out of date, by those wao 
pretended higher dispensationsy yet for the time it was received by us 
from our brShren of Scotland with hi^ veneration and esteem; but 
such is the mutability of affairs below^ that those things which at one 
time have been held most sacred and inviolable, have i^ anotho* time 
been reduced to the lowest ebb of ignominy and coolaaapt; and such 
was ttte fate of this once so venerable Oath, which by the same 
parliamentary authority by which it was at first voted up into the 
strictest observance, and as it were ad<^ratioo,* came at leMth to be 
sentenced and condemned after the manner of most exccrurfe male* 
fiictors ; the form of this covenant was as foHoweth: 

< We Noblemen, Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Citisens« Burgesses^ 
Ministers of the Gospel, • and Commons of all sorts in the Kingdoma of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the providence of God living 

-under one king, and being of one reformed religion^ having before our 
eyes the glory of God, and the advanceAient of the kingdom of our 
jCord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the honour and* happiness of tho 
King's Majesty and his posterity, and the true publick liberty, safiety, 
and peace of the kingdoms; whareui everv one's private oonditiou 
is included : and calling to mind the treacherous and bloody piots^ 
conspiracies, attempts, arid fNfactices of the enemies of God against 
the true religion and professors thereof in all jdaces, especially 
in these three kingdoms, ever since the reformation of religion ^ 
and how much their rage, power, and presumption, are of lale^ and 
at this ^ time 'increased and exercised; whereof, the deplcsaUe 
estate of the Church and Kingdom of Ireland, the distressed estate cdT 
the Church and Kingdom of England, and the dangerous state of the 
Church and Kinffdom of Scotland, represent and publick testimonies; 
ye have now at last (after other means of supplicatioui remonstrance^ 



|iJiolertMk<») and si^hriiiM) finr (be proenratiaii of ounehres and 
i«tigioii from uUer ruin and destruction,^ accojrdin^ to the commendable 
piactice of these kingdoiQis in former times^ and ^e example of God V 
people ,iH otlier nation^, after mature deliberation, resolved and 
determined to enter into a mutual SOLEMN LEAGUE ANO 
CX)NVENANT, therein we. all subscribe; and each one of us for 
ourseif, with our hands lifted up to the most hi^h God, do swear : 

1. That we will sincefelj, really and constant^, through the grace 
ot God endeavour ii) our several places and callii^ the preservation of 
the reformed religion in the Church of Scotland, m doctrine, worship^ 
discipline find government, a^^ainst our common enemies; the reformation 
of refWipn in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, 
discipUne and government, according to the word of God, a^d tne, 
escamples of the best refonmed Churches: and shall endeavour to bring, 
tlie Churches of God in the three, kingdoms, to the nearest conj unction 
and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form of Church-govern- 
ment, directory for worship, and catechizing; that we, and our 
posterity after us may as breUiren live in faith and love, and the Lord, 
may delight to dwell in the midst of us. S. That we shall in like 
manner, without respect c^ persons, endeavour the. extirpation of 
Popery, Prelacy, (that is. Church-government by Archbishops, 
Bishops, their Chancellors and Commissaries, Deans, Deans. and 
Chapters, Ascb-'Deacons, and other all ecclesiastical officers depending 
on tnat hierarchy) superstition^ heresie, schism, prophaneness, and 
whatsover shall be ^Mind to be contrary to sound doctrme^ and to the 

Ewer of godliness; lest we partake of other men's sins, and thereby 
in danger to receive of .their plagues; and that the Lord may lie 
one, and his naaie one in the three kingdoms. S. We shall with 
the same sincerity, reality, and constancy, in our several vocations, 
end^vour with our estates and lives mutually to preserve the rights 
and privileges of the parliament, and the lit>erties of the kin^oms, 
and to preserve and defend the Kings Majesty's person and authority, 
in the preservation and the defence of the true relj^ion, and liberties 
of the Kingdoms ; that the world may bear witness with our consciencea 
of aur loyalty aiuj that we have no thoughts or intentions to diminish 
his Mi^sty's just power and greatness. 4. We shall also with all 
faithfulness endeavour the discovery of all such as have been, or shall 
be incendiaries, malignants, or evil instruments, by . hindring the 
reformation of religion, dividing the King from hispeopl^ or one of 
the kingdoms from another, or making any faction or parties apiong 
the people, contrary to his LEAGUE A^D COVENANTS that.they 
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ifaaj be brou^ to pubKc trial, and reoeiTe &mdigh pmntehmeM^ it 
fhe degree ot their ofl^£es shall require or desenre^ oV the ^apreme 
jtidicature of both fciitgdonis respectively, or olbera havii^' power 
from them for that- effect, shall judge ctmreniciit. 5* And wbefeHs 
the happiness of a blessed peace betwixt these kfaigdoinb, denied in 
former times to onr progenitors, is by the good protidence of God 
granted unto us, and hath been lately concluded and settled by both 
parliaments, we shall each one -of us, according to our place aad 
interest, endeatour that they may remain conjoyi^^n a firm peace 
and union to all posteHty^ and that justice may be done upon the 
iHlfiil opposers thereof, ih manner expressed -in the pftcedent aitide. 
6. We shall also, according to our places and callings^ in this ^winmon 
cause of religion, litierCy, ahd peace of the kingdoms, assist and 
defend all those that ent^r into thiil LEAOUJB AND COV^EMANT, 
in the maititaining and pui^uing thereof; and shsdl not sufiev our- 
Alyes, directly, or indirectly, bv wfafttsorer combination, jiersuasion. 
or terror, to be diyided and withdhiwn from this- blessed union- and 
conjunction, whether to Hiake defhetion to the contmry part, or to 
giye ourselves to a detestable Ihdifferency bf neutrality in this cause, 
which so much concerns the glory of God, the good of the kingdoms, 
and the. honour of the King; but shall all the days of our liTes,.zeSlousty 
and constantly continue tlierein, Against alt cmposition, and promote 
the same according to our power, against all lets and impedinieiiCs 
whatever ; and what we are not abieburselres to sUiJpfress or overcome, 
we shall reveal and make known, that it may be tiinely prevented or 
liemoved: all i^hich we shall dt> as ih the sight of God. • • 

And because these kingdoms are g^iUy of ihany ^ins and prOvo-' 
lotions against God, and nis son Jevus Chtist^ ^s i^ loo maniftel by 
our present distresses and .datigef, the fruKs thereof; we profess 
and declare before God and the Iforld, our uniWgned desire to be 
humbled for our own sins, and the sins of these kingdoms ; esoeciall v, 
that we have not as we ought, Valued the inestimable beneht of tne 
gospel ; that we hiure not laboured for the jiutity and ^wer thereof, 
ana that we have not endeavoured to receive Christ in our hearts, 
nor to walk worthy of him in otir Hves, Which ate the causes of 
other sini^ and < transgressions, so much abounding ampong us ; and 
our true and unfeigned pnrpose, desire, and ^deavour, for ourselves, 
and iftU others under our power and charge, both in pnblic and itt 
private, in all duties we owe to God and Man, to amend our lives, 
wid each one to go before another in the example of a real reforma- 
tion ; that the Lord ' may turn tt^ay his irtath and- heavy iadignation^ 
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mA mMUUA • flwie ChvdieB and Sii^daiHlB in ttwtb md peaee. AoA 
tiiis COYBNANT ii9» moke m Ihe |m0eiifie of Almiglity God, tha 
searcher of ftU lieaiti, with a tnie lotenlion to pierfiNnD' the saHicy 
as V9e shaH answer nJt timt gfeai day , whea the secrets* of hU heartat ' 
shall be disclosed : most humbly beseecdiing the Lord U^ strengthen: 
us by his hcrty spirit far this eiid, and lo bless our desires mkI priK^ 
eeedtngs with suoh suoeess, as may be deliveranee and safety to his. 
people, and aieouragement to other Christian Churches groaning 
under or in danger of the yoke of Antichristiaii tyranny, to joia 
in the same or like asseclatiMi and covenant, U> the glory: of Gpd^ 
and the enlaigemeiit of the Kingdon of Jesus Christ, aud the peaoo 
and tranquiltty of Christian KM^donis and Cmnmon-wealths/ . . 

This 'Covenant the Scots wiere resolved to maintaiu aiid to that 
purpose th^y sent for General Lesly and other 4>ffioers from beyond, 
the sea, providing themselves likewise with anas and ammunition; 
whilst Dr. Hamilton, who was appointed to allay these heats and 
distempers seemed secretly to foment them, by spending a great deal 
of time in declarations, prodamattons, messages and letters; and * 
afterwards makes such propositions to the ocmtedemtes ai^ut callMig 
a general assemUy, as were very distasteful to the Covenanters and 
increased their Airy s Whereupon Hamilton obtained of tlie King 
tile ^le and •unlimited power of managing that affair, and then ac* 
quainted them with a declaration which he had procui^ of the 
King ; That lie did discharge the Servioe^Book, Book of Canons, and, 
high Commission, and likewise did aimul and rescind all acts for 
establishing them, and did discharge the urging the Practice of the 
five articles of P^h ; and that all penens whomsoever shall be 
Uable to the censure of parliament, geneAil assembly, or any other 
judicatcH'ies ; according to the; nature of the offence; that the ancient 
confessicn of faith and hand annexed, shall be subscribed and received 
as in King Jameses time; that a general assembly beholden at 
Glasgow,! INov* si. 1688, and a pariiapient at Edinburgh, May 
15, 1630; aU former ofiaMes to pe pardoned, and a general fiist 
appointed. 

This declaration being published, the Marquis and Council sub- 
scribed the Covenanter's Cmfession of Faith, &c. yet still some matter 
remained for a Protestation, which was read by one Johnson ; wherein 
the people were mbeyted to consider with whom they had to deal : 
and eSKceptions were made against Bishops, and their voting in the 
assembly ; after this they elect commissioners for the assembly, whom 
they mf>yeA to. oils the arch^^bishops and bishops to appear theoci 
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at gaiky pemms; irliich bemg refuted, thejr tlMttelTet ^nreieniA 
bill of complaint againtt them to the Psetbjrlerjr at EdjLnburfffa,. 
who accofdingly wamed tkem to appeal at the oext general assembij; 
* at their meeting the lMih<^ sent io a pcoteataiioa against their 
atsemblyy which the coTOnulert woidd not vouchsafe to read; but 
pietumed to forbid six lolds of the pritrjr council to sit in their 
astonbly, though nominated by tho King. Hit Majesty having notice 
of their proceedings, as to tlie bishops, and other, matters, ordered 
their assembly to be dissolved, which was done accordingly, Nov. 
SI, 1688; and the covenanters immedialely according. to their usual 
ni^od, issued out a protestotion against it, and li£ewise declared 
six former meetings (miich were iopposite to their ways) to be void 
and of none effect; and soon after they abolished episcopacy and 
<hen prq[Mred for a war, as being sensible that the Kii^ would 
maintain the rights of the bishops, and would likewise -strictly caU 
them to account for their late transactions. 

About this thne, a letter was sent by the Scott to the King of 
France, to. implore bis assistance, signed by several of the nobifity ;. 
the King of England prepares an army for Scotland, with which 
in the year 1^9, he marcheth in person into the north; but while 
he staved at York, some of the scots nobility tampered with the 
Englisn, telling them that the ruin of the Scots would enable the 
Kifl^ to be more tevafc towards his English subject; by which 
inteui^enoe and correspondenoe it was evident that the English had 
no mmd to fight, though their army was much stronger than the 
Scots; whereupon by the -mediation of some persons a treaty of 
peace was begun, and soon finisbed; wh^iFein it was. agreed, that 
Ills Majesty 3kould pubjiab a declaration, whereby all should be 
confirmed which his commitioners had promised in his name, that 
a general assembly and a parliament be. held at Edinburgh in a 
short time: and lastly, thatiqxm disbanding. their forces, dissolving 
their councils, and restoring th^ King to hit forts and cables, &c. 
the King was to recal his fleet and forces, and make restitution of 
their goods since the breach. 

The King's declaration was no sooner pubished but the convenanters 
set forth another protestation, for adhereiiig . to their assembly at 
Glasgow^ and their covenant ; whereupon the King^ who intended 
to be present at the |;enaral asseinUjr,.not finding the Scots punc- 
tual in performing articles, and perceiving they would treat of some 
matters distasteful to him, goes into Englanfl; after which the 
assembly sat at Edhrtmrgh and abolished. £pii^c<^pAcy, the Liturgy, 
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High Commiinon, add Boek ct GaiMms; and tkmi made leMeaL 
demands of the Kin^ o(*b, varioas: natuin.. 

'^ His Majesty undeSitanding how things went, and that the Seote 
leryed taxes and prepared anuB, be comaumded by has Commifiaioiieir, 
the Earl of Traquair, that- their parUament shouLd be adjourned fiftr 
some time ; but the coTehttitevs oechuped against this command, and 
sent remonstrance to the King ; and afterwanlsJiamilton and Traqnair, 
likewise came to London, wheie there weie such pMoeedioga, .as 
did the more exasperate the jarring jiarties against each oUier* 

In this year 1639, a Spanish fleet of near- seventy sail, and twenty 
fiye thousand men, designed to be- landed at Ounidrk for the relief 
of Flanders, were set upon by the Duteh in the Downs, and eleven 
of them taken and sent into Holland; three perished on the coast 
of France, one near Dorer, and five were sunk in the fight. What 
the real intent of this fleet was is yet uncertain ;i for it seemed up* 
likely that twenty-fiye thousand men should be sent only . for a 
recruit, and the Admiral leAwaig to shew hia commission when 
reouired thereto by the King, makes it seem yet nmie suspicioui. 

The Scots comwssioners haying deUyered their messsMj^, retuni 
home to Edinburgh, November 19, .1639, the same ni^ht a ffreat 

Eart of the castle-wall fell down, andithe anniversary oi the lung's 
irth day. Awhile after, the Kiiuf sait Lord Estrich and others, to 
repair the walls, wl^ were resisted by the covenanters, as not iudgkig 
tlie Lord Estrich to be a fit governor for the castle ; which office 
was designed him by the King. The King being hereat extremely 
offended, resolved, smee- fair means would not prevail, to force the 
Scots to reason ; and to that end considers how to make provisions 
for men and money ; and caUimr a . seonet cabinet council, consisting 
only of Arch-bishop Laud, the £ari of Strafford, and Duke Hamilton 
(who drove on his own particular inteieat) it was concluded, that 
for the King's supply a parliament must be called in England and 
another in Ireland; but beeause the debates of parliament would 
take up some time, it was resolved, that the Lords should subscribe 
to lend the King money. The Earl of Straffwd subscribed twenty 
thousand pounds, the Duke of Richmond as much ; but Hamiltctt 
pretended poverhr, preserving his money for other uses ; the rest 
of the lonb, juj^es, officers, and other dependants, and many of 
the gentry J yea even several Pbpish recosants, contributed accord* 
ing^to their ability* 

The Scots on the other side foreBeeimr the storm, mepared for 
their own defence^ making treaties in Denaack) Sweden^ UoUand 
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Md P^Md; ,Mi Iha JmuAi, <indbo m9 neiw idli|> did- IikevH« 
endeayour to fomeDt the. ditfneiMBii i .U» nrliAcb cpidr Mom.tbe PopeV 
Mmcio, 8ur T«b^ MattJiem^ Aead mnd Mmmettp Im^ Scal^ ^ea^ 
▼ouved lo pennade the diiONiteiitod peopfcu thatihe Kitig deslnied 
to enslave Ihemto his will and pleasure. Which pcactices of theivB 
werodiscoTered fay Andoeaa Habermfieki^ a noUemiin of Bohraiia, who 
decfaiMd, liiat many of the nobility oi En^mdy and chief fiurorites 
at ^Donrt, were conteatiBS io these : tnmaaciiani, 4ad paiticMlarly the 
£ai>l and Coaatess of Aruadeli Secretary Wiiid<*haafc> and £iidyiaioa 
Barter. Ceil also peifoimed the pari of a .fi^e-bmad, ap all his 
anoeeSBOrS) the Vcipe^e Nutncias that^caioi^ aiftfiprhiaif cUd likewise; 
and bad formerly oferad a Gardiaal's' «ap to tk^ Ajrcb*bishop of 
Catfterbury, ia the Pope's. name. 

'In the year 1640, aad the sixieesith .of ti»e Kiiury ^a parUameQt 
ipas caUed, at WestaMoster, April 13, iu which the « Sari oSSijf^&xfi 
wtfs highly honoured Hmt his good serviM ia Ifdand^ ia pbtaamog 
•lour subsidies, to maintaia ten thousand foot and fifiaen biuubr^ 
hone. A«d that England miglit follow, tius. exanip^e, the lining tells 
the pailiaiuenty that if they would supply hinH so a^ to suppress 
the insoIenbies4if the geots, he would acquit his elnim tp qhip-raouey, 
aad give satisfaction to their just denuuids. By whjcb proposals 
'the paftiam^it were sensible of the King's necessities, an.d therefore 
required; satislbciion. 1. For clearing the firopefty of the subject. 
2. For esttfbUdiing the true religion. 3. I'lor prlvilc^ of Pariia- 
ofteR'a 

But wbikt they were debatiag -whether Ihe crieTiaioes of the people 
or tbe 'King's •supply should .be first consideredt ^tnd matters w^e 
In an hopeful posture, secretary: yane9^eitber.accAdeiitly or on purppse^ 
orerthrew all at onoe, by declaring 4hat -the Kiag aeij^uirea twelve 
subsidies, whereas he at that time only requirsd six, which so much 
enraged the house, and made things ao itt 4hat by the advice of 
the Suncto, the parliament waa du^olved^ Jhayiiig only sat twenty 
two days ; however the privy council likewise advised th^ dissaUrifiify 
he'wg assured the heats in the bouse of.Oomaous, .were s^ ^reat, 
<hat they intended that vory day io haiRe verted A^fai^st the wfr 
with Scotland; ^ whereby ^ the I^ng would liave bfSfsn in a worse 
condition than belore tb^ir siting* 

About the same time a conv^catiofi iof bjsheps wt, with CQ19- 

mission to make such canons as they judged jGor ihe ipc^tpe pf the 

'Church I aiid. amongst 'Otiker things, they imposed ^n oath osdled^ 

.-Ac. iEt. cetera) sis.an anti-(Coveaantaga|iiflt.tiie l^cct^; whif^ bepailfc 

it occasioned much difference, may not be unfitly inserted. 



-1, A.B. flo 8*eat^"thitlI'do apJjroTC the docirine and dlscIpHfle, 
or govctnineni'eBUbliBhed in the cnurcfa of England, as containing aS 
things nccessarv to sAtr^ition ; and Ihot I will not endeavour^ by myself^ 
m any Other, directly or indirectly, to bring in any Popish d(«;trinej 
contratyto that eo established ; nor will 1 ever give my consent to 
alter the government ol' this church by Archbishops, Ueans, and Arch- 

Deacoos, =- &,c. (Et ctrtera, and so fortn) as it stands now 

estabtiflhed, aiid as by right it ought te stand, nor yet ever to subject 
it Ift the tsttrsationi and superstitions of the Sec of Home ; And all 
these thtngs do I plainly and sincerely acknowledge and sweat, ac- 
cording to the pintn add common sense or understanding of the same 
words, without atiy equivocation, mental evasion, or secret reservation 
irhatsoeTeri And this I do, heartily, willingly, and truly, upon th6 
Aitfa of a chfistiaii. 80 help me God in Jesus Christ. This oath 
WB« impoBed upon all ministers, and was excepted against for thre« 
reasons. 1. Because the CE$ cetera) did leave the oath so loose, that 
Aeithet tb« maken nov takers thereof, understood the same. 3. For 
that ezaotii^ an oath of dieseat from civil establishment in things of 
indifferency,was an affront to the 

Tery fundamen- lala of govern* 

ment. 3. And lastly, that the 

juror therebide- clares he swean 

willingly to which lie was 

constrained an- dcr the highest 

penalties. This was the chief bu- 

Binessofthiscon- ' vocatioit^ whicb 

ended. May 26, I 1640. 

Archbishop | Laud,^ by hb 

earnest proceed- | ings against non* 

conformists, and [ suchaswerecatl- 

ed puritans, and by his strict en> 

joyning of bere- monies, especi- 

ally reviving old ceremonies, 

which had not been lately ob- 

served, procured much hatred to 

himself from the people, particu- 

larly the Lon- doners, who had 

a particular dis- gust against him 

S.'pVr »3 »«• BASTWICK. k21': fZ 

much, that upon May 9, 1640, a paper was fixed vpon the Royal 
Exchange, inciting the apprentices to rise, and sack his house, at 
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Xjambeth Uie Monday ader ; which they were (he more iadiflfed 'to do^ 
because U was reported that he was (he chief insti^tqr of the kinr to 
dissolve the ! 'jwtice of their'. 

Erovided ac- 
ttwever, 
day at mid- 
five hundred 
bis houaej 
voured to 
were re- 
farced to de- 
in 8ome-me«- 
their spleen 
and breakjjw 
apfMehendedf 



desiffu, and 

corningly ; 

Upon Mon- 

night, about 

oftbem beset 

and cndea- 

enter, biit 

pulsM, and 

part; having 

sure vented 

in words, 

his ^lass wii 

and imprison ... if reicaed from 

thence oy their companions, who broke open the prison doors; foe - 

which one of the ring-leaders was drawn, hanged and quartered, and 

bis head and quarters set upon London Bridge. 

The king grew daily more offended against the Scots, ^d calls a 
select junclo to coosult about them, where the Earl of Stafford delivered 
his mind in such terms, as were afterward made ose of to his destruction. 
War against them was resolved on, and money was to be procured one 
way or olher ; the City of London was invited to lend, but refused, 
ana pleaded poverty, being distasted in seems at some proceedinbgs in 
tlie star' chamber, about their plantation o£ London-Derry in Irelaad, 
which was judged to be forfeited for some alledged misdemeanors, 

. and the undertakers fined ; yet the citizens were willing to offer a 
large sum, for tire building a miagnificetit palace for the king io St. 
Jameses Park, which took no effect. The gentry contributed mdiflfer- 
ehtly freely ; so that with tbeir assistance, the royal army was com- 

{ileled, the king himself being generalissimo, the earl of Northumber- 
Bud, general, and the earl ot Strafford, lieutenant-grateral ; Northum- 
berland falls sick, and tlierefore the king takes the command upon 
himself, and sends away part of the army, horse and foot, under the 
Lord Conway into the north. July 20, 1640, the queen was delivered 
of a son, who was christened Henry, afterward created Duke of Glou- 
cester. In the mean time the Lord Conway liatl but iil success, 
for having drawn about oiie thousand two huudred horse, and three 
thousand foot to secure the passes upon tbe river Tyne, tUe Scotch 
Army under their general Lesly advancedthither, better provided than 
before J aud August 37, Lesly desired leave of the LonJ Conway, for 
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hU whole army io pass to the king with their petition, Which was 
denied : whereupon about three hundred Scotch horse attempted . to 
pass the riyeT) but were beaten back by the English Musquetiers, who 
were placed under a breast work. 

' Lesiy comes on with his horse, and charges commissary general 
Wilmot, who maintained the ground very stoutly till overborn with 
multitude and canon, they were put to a disorderly retreat, both horse 
and foot ; upon which the Lord Conway hastes to the king with the 
-unwelcome news; Sir Jacob Astly, governor of Newcastle finding 
himself unable to defend the place, deserts it, sinking the great guns 
in the river, whereby Newcastle and Durham came m a short time 
into the hands of the Scots. And now Strafford comes up, with whom 
the king retreats to York, and stays there while Strafford, who was now 
sole commander, charges- the whole miscarriage upon Conway, who as 
stoutly denies it. 

The king had formerly declared the Scots to be rebels and traitors, 
by proclamation, and commanded that public prayers should lie put 
up against them in all churches, but at this time he is contented to 
treat with them ; and to that end he receives a petition from them com- 
plaining of their grievances: to which he answers by his secretary of 
Scotland, that>he expects their particular demands, which he receives 
in three days, all tending to require a parliament to be called in £ng« 
land, without ivhich, there could be no satisfactory redress for them ; 
they had likewise before their march into England published a decla* 
ration called, the Intentions of the Army, viz. Not to lay down arms 
till the reformed religion were settled in both nations upon sure grounds^ 
and the causes and abettors of their present troubles, that is, archbbhop 
Laud, and the Earl of Strafford, were brought to public justice in 
parliament. At the same time, twelve English peers, that is, the Eatls 
of Bedford, Hartford/ Essex, Warwick, Mulgrave, Bristol, BuUing- 
brook, Say and Seal, Mandevil, Howard, Brook and Paget, drew up 
a petition, which they delivered to the king, for the sitting of the par* 
liament ; after which divers others were presented to the same purpose 
from the City of London,' and several otlier parts of the kingdom, all 
centring in this, that nothing could relieve the pressures of the kingdom 
but a parliament. 

To this, the king condescends in part, giving hopes likewise of 
further satisfaction ere' long ; and for the present summons the lords to 
appear at York, September 24, which they did, and upon the first day of 
their meeting it was agreed, that the parliament should be called to meet 
November 3 following, and then, (for the relief of the north sorely suf- 
fering under Lesly's army^, the bishoprick of Durham being then taxed 
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tliFee'biiiiclred pounds; wd Nortbumberlaad ihtee hmidAd j^imds a 
day) it was resolved, that n trjeaty -should be set on- foot, *iiBd that six^ 
teen English lords should meet vith as many Scots, and York waft 
proposecT for the place of treaty, which the Scotch commissioner^ 
refiwed^ as not judging it aafe, by reason of the presence <yt*the Earl 
of Strafford, who had proclaimed theni traitors in Ireland, and was now 
X>hief commander of the king's army, and a capital enemy tor theit 
nation, and against whom they hadtnatter of high complaint; therefor^ 
St was xx>ncluacd to be held at Rippon, where among other things it 
t7a» agreed, that, the Scottish army should be msdntained by the 
Englidd, till the treaty was ended, and peace secured; that there 
should be a safe convoy for aU letters between the Scots and the par- 
liament of England. The first of these articles seemed unieasonable 
and dishonourable to the English nation : and the Earl of Straffnd waft 
to offended thereat, that he desired leave of the king to gir6 theni 
battle, and was willing (as he writ to Atchbtshop Laud) to undertake 
iipon 'the peril of his beieid with his army of English grasshoppers, to 
t)eat those Sons qt Anak home again, tor so much superior were Hbt 
Scots then accounted to the English, as to matter of Soldiers ; but 
October 16, the English commanders, whether through fear, favour. 
or out of a political maxim not to fight against the SccSb, cohdesoended 
to articles of agr^mant, "which were afterward signed by the Idng 
himself. 

This treaty of Rippon was but previous to another of higher import* 
ance at London, for a general concluding and making up ail differences 
between the king and his subjects of -Scotland ; dui^ing which treaty. 
James, Earl of Montross, made several applications to the king, ana 
by letters offered his service to him, testifying his dislike of the Sottish 
proceedings ; bul these his letters were said to have been secretly taken 
out of the king's pockets, aiul conveyed ta the covenanters by the 
means pf Haoulton; who understanding Montross' design, used all 
means to render him odious to the people, and so unserviceable to the 
king. 

And now the time approaching for the sitting of the parliament, who 
accordingly met, November 3, 1640, which was looked upon by Arch^ 
bishop Laud as a fatal day for summoning of parliaments, in teference 
to church' mattei^; the pc^rliameiit in. kkig Henry the Eighth's time, 
l^hich pulled down abbies and monasteries, being likewise assembled 
Upon November S. Whereupon he advised the king '^f iuck^s sake 
to put off,their meeting for two or three days, but the siBg not minding 
fiiiy sujch observations, did not regard it. 
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T6 give seme 'account of the temper of those times it may not be 
amisstto repeat the words of a person of hooour, who was then a 
member of the House of Coiiiimons, and hath lately puUiabed soma 
passages concerning that parliament. 

< myer parliament (saith he)r was assembled when the people 
were in an nigber discontent than at this time ; such a general diffidence 
there was, as they thought themselves sure of nothing;- the increaser 
of ceremonies made them fear the approach of a religion hateful to 
them ; the late business of ship-money, together with some impositfonil 
without the consent of parliament, caused them to apprehend the 
loss of property in their estates, and they had little hoji^' of redress 
by parliaments, because his then Majesty had been so unhappy as to 
be put upon a sudden dissolution of all parliaments, formerly by 
him called x There wanted not persons ill disposed, and seditious 
to trumpet these things in the ears of the genendity, whereby ^ they 
incensed them so far, as thereby they found means to raise a power 
aminst their sovereign,* ^ ^ .»>.*. 

Mr. William Lentbalwas chosen speaker of tbe House of Conmions^ 
and the King in a speech tells them tiiat the Scottish troubles were the 
cause of their present meeting, and therefore requires them to consider 
of the most expedient means for casting. them out, and then promises 
that he will heartily and clearly concur with them for the satiifyii^ 
their just Grievances: after which, he gave them an account of his 
.want of money for the maintaining of his army, and how dishonoura-* 
ble it. would be to the Euglish nation, if his axmy should be disbanded 
before thq Scots were put. out of the Kingdom; and desired them iA 
consider of tbe oppression of the norUiern countries durilsg the 
treaty* 

. It was ill resented, by many that thot King should caU the Scots 
rebels^ whereupon he took occasion to tell them that he must needs 
call them rebels, as long as they have an army which did invade 
England. The Commons then voted down all monopolies, and all 
such members as bad any benefit by them were expelled out of the 
house; complaint was made in the house oflords agaipst Sir Williaa 
Beecher, one of the clerks of the council, for violating their privities, 
in searching the Earl of Warwick's, and the Lord Brook s studies, 
cabinets . and pQckets^ won the dissolving th^ last parliament ; upon 
which h.e was committra prispner to the Flcnet, though he {Aeaded 
the command of the; secretary of state for his so doin^^ ThelSarl tif 
Stm&rd is impeached of high treason by the Commons m.tbe ttonso oS 
Lords, whereupon he is 8e<|uestered from the House, aUid Ift^ise his 
^'—^ Sir Geoxge iidtclitf i^ sQut for out of belaud hy a serjeant utt 
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Anns: in the mean lime the Bishop of Lincoln, who was Pt'taooet a 
the. Towet is leleased; and likewise Mr. Piyn and Mr. Burton, who 
we Iwonght in great triumph to 

lifflidoa ; and December 3 they 

jpnseDted their Petition agaiiui 

theirPcoeecntors. And now the 

Papists h^in to fear a cloud, for 

J justice Howard was to deliver up 

a catalogue of i all ' recasants - 

wittiin the liber- I ties of Westmin- 

Ijter, to .prevent 1] which he was 

stabbed by one |l Mr. John James 

in Westminster ||Hall; for which 

he was impri' 1 soQed in the Grate 

house in order to ' a more severe 

punishsaent: but Sir Francis Win- 

udiank, secretary of state, fearing 

to be called to account bv> the 

Parliament forre- prieving Jesuits 

and priests, which oe knew 

would be produ- ced agaijist him, 

if not worse _, _.,„ -,™^-r™, _^^ -»-, matters, fled 
privately into MR. BIJliTON. France. Decern- 
ber 7tb, the Commone voted the opinion of the judges upon ship 
money, to be illegal; and a charge of High-treason was ordered to 
be drawn up agamst eight of them; and uiey resolved to begin wiUl 
thelordkeeper Fmch. Ifecembcr llth alderman Pennington and some 
hundreds of citizens presented a petition, subscribed by 15,000 hands; 
against church discipline and ceremonies, and awhile after the house 
of Commons voted tuat the clergy in a synod or convocations have no 
power to make canons or laws without parliaments; and that ^e canmll 
ue against the fundamental laws of this realm, the king's prerogative, 
the properly of the subject, the right of parliaments, and tend to 
fiiction and sedition. 

. In pursuance hereof a chu'gewas ordered to be drawn up against 
Arch-bishop - Land as the pnitcipal framer of those Canqns, and 
other delinquencies; which impeachment was seconded by another 
from the Scotch commissioners ; upon which he wa« committed to the 
black rod, and ten weeks afiler voted guilty of high treason, and sent 
to the Tower, the Scots likewise prefer a charge against tbt Earl of 
Straffntl then in custody, requiring justice against uiem both, as tl* 
great incendiaries and disturbers otcnurch and state, and Sir Geoltge 
Ratcliff, the Sari's bosom &iend, had articles drawn ngainst hira to 
Uuspurpoee, 
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That he had conspired with the Earl to bring Ireland under an arbi^ 
trarjr eoverment, and to subvert the fundamental lawis. and to bring ^u. 
armynrom. Ireland to subdue the subjects of England. That he p^* 
suaded the Eart.to use regal power, and ijo deprive the subjects of their 
liberties and properties. That he countenanced papists, and built 
Monasteries, to alienate the aiFections of the.Irish from England. That 
he withdrew tlie subjects of Scotland from their King. And lastly^ 
that to preserve himself and the Earl of Strafibrd, he Ciboured to sub* 
vert the liberties andprivileges of parliament in Ireland. 
. The Lord Keeper Finch was the next person designed to bei^eosured^ 
and notwithstanmng a speech was made in his qwii vindication, he was 
voted a traitor upon several accounts ; and amon^ the rest, for solicit- 
ing, persuading, and threatening the judges to cfeliver their opinions 
for raising ship-money, and for several iU offices done in'movmg the 
King to dissolve the last parliament, and causing the publishing th^ 
King's declaration thereupon. Next day he was accused before the 
lor(&, but he foresaw the storm, and went over into Holland. 

The parliament having now removed their enemies, and increasing 
in reputation, were designing a. bill for a triennial parliament; for 
promoting which, petitions came from divers places, one whereof was 
subscribed with eight hundred hands directly against epbcopacy, 
which the King took notice of, and calling both houses together teUs 
.them, of their slowness, and the charge of two armies in the kingdom^ 
anid that he would have them avoid two rocks, the one about the hier- 
archy of bishops, which he was willing to reform but not to alter; the 
other concerning frequ^t parliaments, which he liked well, but not to 
give his power to sheriffs and constables. 

About this time one Goodman, a Popish priest, condenmed at the. 
sessions in Lpndon, was reprieved by the King, upon which both 
houses petitioned to know who were the instruments of it ; and receivr 
in^ an unsatisfactory answer, they remonstrated against the toleratiou 
of Papists, and the Pope's nuncio Rosetti, and this Goodman, whom 
they desired might be left to the justice of the law, U> this the Kin^ 
answers, that the increase of popery and papists in his dominions, 19 
extremely against his mind, and that he would use all possible means 
for the resiraining of it: as for the Pope^s nuncio Rosetti, he had no 
commission, but to preserve correspondence between the Queen and 
the Pope, which was allowed by the articles of marriage, however he 
liad prevailed with hpr to remove him, and is contented to remit the 
particular case of Goodman to both houses. 

The Scots had been now quartered in England five months, during 
which a cessation had been concluded at Rippon, but the full pacifica-^ 
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tion was reserved for Ijotidmi, where Mdiniififtoneri cart bik both piiHiH 
to hear iUe demands of the Scots, and to itiake answer thereunto. AO»k 
which the Scots pre^nted the great account of theft charge, which wai 
five hundred ana fourteen thousand) <one hundfed twenty eight piounds 
nine sbiliines, {lesides the loss" of their nation, which was four hundred 
and fortj thousand pounds. This reckoning startted the £ngHsh com- 
missioners, tin the Scots told them, they did not give i^ that account 
as expecting a total reparation of their charges and losses, but were 
content to bear a part of it ; hoping for the rest, fftml the justice and 
kindness of England. There was some opposition made to the demands, 
however monies ^ere raised for the present ftaak the City of London^ 
for the supply of both the northern aimie^, as the parlladdent had done 
once before. 

At this time a match was propounded between the young Prince of 
Orange and the Lady Mary, eldest daughter to the King, which his 
majesty liked Well of, and communicated it to the parliament ; with 
whom it found an unanimous and general reception, in regard of the 
iilliance to be concluded thereupon with the States General ; and Kker 
wise'that he was of the same protestant religion with England, so thalt 
the marriage was soon concluded. 

Plpesently after four members of the commons delivered a message td 
the lords t)f a popish ddsigit of levying an army of fifteen thousand in 
JLancasfaire, and eight thousand in Ireland, and that the main promo- 
tctt thereof were the Earls of Strafford and Worcester. 

Id February, sir Robert Berkly, one of the judges about ship-money, 
was accused of hi^h treason, and committed prisoner to the black rod« 
In this month the King passed that act for a triennial parliament, and 
to let them know what value be put upon this gteat fevour, his majesty 
fold the two houses, that hitherto they had gone on in thoae ththgk 
which concerned themselves, and now h6 expected they should proceed 
upon nhat concerned him. 

The King then likewise signed the bill of subsidies, which gavt 
them sttcli univemal content, that Sir Edward Littleton, liord Keeper, 
was ordered to return the humble thanks of both hoikses to his majesty 
at WhitehalU Upon which there were bonfires and bells ringing in 
and about London, in the same manner as formerly upon granting the 
petition of right. 

March 1, 1640, Archbishop Laud upon an accusation- of high 
treason by the commons, was committed to the Tower: and now 
episcopiacy itself was called in question, and though the lord Di^by 
made a witty and weighty speech in defence of it, and Arch-bi^op 
IJsher gave his judgment for the moderation wd emendation of it ana 
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the Htur^y) Tiot the exterpation thereof, jet the wings of episcopacy 
were shrewdly dipt, for March 10, die conmions voted, that nO 
bishop should have any rate in parliament, nor anv judicial power in 
the star-chamber, nor be concerned in any temporal matters; and that 
no clergyman should be a justice of peace^ 

I'pon Monday, March 26, l64a the Eari of Strafford's trial began 
in Westminster-hall, the King, Queen and Prince being present; and 
the Commons likewise being there as a committee at the managing their 
acciisation; the Earl of Arundel was Lord high steward, -and the 
Earl of Lindsey lord high coitstable, the Earl of Strafford though h^ 
had but short warning, yet had gotten his defence ready against the 
time* The accusatious was managed by Mr% Pym^ consisting of 
twenty eight articles, to most of which the Earl made particular 
replies* 

But the Commons were resolved to prosecute him to the utmost, 
and had therefore procured the Parliament of Ireland to 'prosecute 
him there also, as guilty of high treason; which being unexpectedly 
produced, extorted from the Earl this passionate expression, that 
there was a conspiracy against him to take away his life% At which 
the Commons cried out against him. That- standing impaiched of 
high treason, he durst accuse the Parliament of two Kingdoms of 
conspiracy against him. But besides all these, certain notes produced 
against him which were taken by Sir H. Yane in a close committee of 
meet councellers, whoiii the King had chosen to consult about his 
second expedition against the Scots; out of which it was alledged 
against the Earl, that he had given the Kin^ advice to borrow an 
hundred thousimd pounds of the city of London, to levy ship-mone;y 
rigorously; and that his Majesty having tried the affection of -his 
people, was absolved and loosed from all niies of government, and might 
do what power would admit ; and having an army in Ireland, might 
employ it for the reducing of this Kingdom, which he was sure could 
not hold out five months: And Loiraon being full of the nobility, 
the commission of array, was to be set on foot, and all opposers thereof 
to be severely dealt with. 

To this the Earl replyed, * That he •conceived, it lawful for a privy 

< councellor to have freedom of voting with others and as to the matter 

< of the English army, he thought that the single testimony of one man 
^ (Secretary Vane) was not of validity i^ law, much less in life and 
^ death, and that the depositions of Secretary Vane were doubtful, 
^ as appeared by several examinations, and that there were present at 
* the debate but eight privy councellors, whereof two were not to be 
^ produced) and four others declared upon their honours that they 
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never heard him speak ihose words, or any like them ; and Iiistly, 
that if he had spoken them (which he yet granted not) that the word 
this Kingdom, could not imply England, tne debate b^ing concerning- 
Scotland, there being not the least intention of landing the Irish army 
in England ; and concluded his defence with telling the lords, that 
he was accused as guilty of treason for indeayottong to subvert the 
fundamental laws of the land, but it seemed strange to him that it 
should be treason together which was not treason inHny part; and 
lastly desired the Lords to consider how their own privileges, and 
other ministers of state, would suffer by his condemnation. 
The Commons must now justify their charge by law, to which end 
they produced the salvo annexed to the stat. of 25 Ed. 3. The 
words were these, because all particular treasons could not be then 
defined ; therefore what the Parliament should declare to be treason 
in time to come should be punished as treason ; and so this salvo was 
to be the ground work of the bill of attainder. This being a point 
of law, the Earl had council allowed him, who answered on his 
behalf, that the statute which they cited was but a declaration and 
a penal law, and would no way admit of such consequential and 
inferential constructions, and that this salvo was .repealed by an 
act of Parliament in the sixth of Henry the fourth. And so the court 
adjourned without prefixing any time of meeting ; for the Comqions 
proceeded to dispatch' their bill of attainder, and April 19, 1641, 
they voted the Earl guilty of h^h treason, upon the evidence of 
Secretary Vane and his notes ; ana upon the 25th, tliey passed the 
bill and sent it to the Lords for their concurrence, to whom it seemed 
at first so perplext a business, that the Commons were forced to send 
Mr. Saint John, the King's sollicitor, to confer with them about it, 
who gave them such satisfiiction, that .thence forward they shewed 
greater propensity to the Earl's condenmation. 

In the mean time the Commons petitioned the King, L to remove 
all Papists from court. 2. For disbanding the Irish army. To which 
the king answered. 1. They all knew what legal trust the crown 
hath in that particular, therefore he shall not need to say any thing to 
assure them that he ^hall use it so, as ther^ shall be no just eause of 
scandal. S. As for the second, he is content it shall be done by law; 
and for the last, he had entered into consultation about it, finding 
many difficulties therein^ and doth so wish the disbanding of all 
armies, as he did conjure them speedily and heartily to join with him 
in disDanding these two here, Scots and English » 

Tlie house of Commons having finished their bill of attainder aeainst 
tlie E. of Strafford, and the king fearing the conclusion, and being 
willing to do some good office to him, his Majesty, May I, 1641, 
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ealls both honses toother, and in a speech tells them^ that he bad 
been present at the nearing of that great cause, and that in his 
conscience, positively he could not condemn him of high treason^ 
and yet coald not clearhim of misdemeanours ; but hoped a way might 
be found out to satisfyr justice and their fears, without oppressing n is 
conscience. And so no dismissed them to their great discontent, wliich 
was propagated so far, that May 3, near a thousand citizens, most 
of them armed with swords, cudgels, and staves, came thronging 
down to Westminster, cr3ring out for justice against the Earl .of 
Strafford ; especially applying themselves to the Earl of Montgomery, 
lord chamberlain, by whose persuasions and promises their fury was 
partly abated : howicver they posted up<Ni the gate at Westminster 
a list of the names -of those who would have acquitted the Earl, whom 
they strled Straffordians. 

The parliament being, informed that some endeavours were used, 
to raise a disgust in the English northern army against their proceedings, 
thev now enter into a national protestation to maintain with life, power 
and estate the true reformed Protestant religion, expressed jn the 
doctrine of the church of England, against all Popery and Popish 
innovations : which was ordered to be printM and published through 
the kingdom 

May 5, the Lords acquainted the Commons, that they thought it 
the safest course to lay by the bill of attainder, because it brought in 
the king for judge, and the next day they debated the several 
. articles of his impeachment, and voted the Earl guilty of high treason 
upon two of them, that is, the I5th, forleveying of monies in Ireland 
by force, in a warlike manner ; and the 16th, for imposing an oath 
upon the subjects of Ireland. 

The Commons had now finished a bill, for the continuance of the 
parliament ; which having passed the Lords, was tendered to the 
King to be signed ; together with the BiU of Attainder. His Majesty 
Answered, that on Monday following he would satisfy them ; and on 
the Sunday before, the King spent the whole day in consulting about 
the Earl of Strafford with the judges and bishops: the judges told 
him, that in point of law, (according to the oath made by Sir H. 
Vane of the Earl's advice, to raise horse to awe this nation) he was guilty 
of treason. In the evening the five bishops, viz. of Armagh, London 
Durham Lincoln, and Carlisle, were called into the King to satisfy 
his conscience about it, who all agreed, that the King might shew 
mercy without any scruple, and that he could not condemn the Earl, 
if he did not think him guilty : this was to matter of fact, but as to 
vnatler of law, he was to rest in the opinion of the judges. 
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Monday* May 10, the King gives commission to several lords to 
pass two bfllsy one. the BUI of Attainder against the Earl of Strafford i 
(he other, for continuing the parliament, during the pleasure of both 
houses; which hist act was accasioned for satistyin^ the Scots, 
who required yast sums of money ; and for disbanding both the armies i 
whereby great taxes were laid upon the people by act of parliament, 
which could not possibly be levied in a short time, and therefore there 
needed a present supply from the city of London who (as it was 
alledged) would not part with their money, least a dissolutioa of the 
parliament should happen before payment, upon which account the 
Ainjp.was pressed to pass this act. 

• The same day the bill was passed against the Earl of Strafford, the 
Kin^ sent Sir Dudley Carlton* secretary of state, to acquaint the 
Earl with what was done and the motives thereto, whereat the Earl 
was greatly astonished i but the next day the King being troubled, 
writes a Letter with his own hand to the House of Lords, and sent it by 
the Prince of Wales, telling them that whereas justice had been 
satisfied in his condemnation, an intermixture of mercy would not now 
be unseasonable, and therefore be desired them, that if it might be 
done without any discontent to the people, the Earl might be permitted 
to fulfill the natural course of his life in close imprisonment, ^uestred 
from all public affairs, provided he never attempted to make an escape; 
. however he thought it a work of charity to reprieve him till Saturday* 
But nothing could be obtained in favour of him, but that the Lords 
said, their intention was to be suitors to his Majesty to shew favour 
to his innocent children, and that whatever provisions himself had made 
for them, it might be confirmed. 

Some designs were to have been laid for his escape, however May 
12, 1641, the Earl of Strafford was conveyed from the Tower by a 
guard consisting of the trained bands, marshals men, sherifts officers, 
and wardens ot the Tower « Before him went his gentleman-usher 
bare headed, and' he himself followed, accompanied with the arch^* 
bishop of Armagh and others. As he went along he passed by 
Arch-bishop Laud's lodging, and spying him at the window he called 
to. him. for his pmyers and his blessing ; but the bishop at the sight of 
him was so surpriz'd that for some time he could not recollect himself, 
and being reprehended by his friends of an uudecent pufillanimity., 
be replied; that he doubted not but when that bitter cup should 
come to his turn, he should taste it with a most christian courage. 

The Earl being come to the scaffold upon Tower-hill,. aSirest 
himself to the Arch-bislibp of Armagh to this effect, that he was come 
to pay the last debt he owed to sin with a good hope of risii^ again 
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I9 rfghteoiiHiest : tbat he died willing'Ty, fbrgave all and submitted 
tojuftice: he professed himself guiltless as to the matter for which he 
^ied-; he wished all prtwperit; to the King and people; and acquitted 
bim Aom the guilt ol hisdcaili, as having acted therein no otherwiMf 
tiian aa coiiBtrained : he advised his adversaries to repent of tfaeiT 
' violent proceedings against him ; and telling them that he thought 
it a strange way to write in blood the beginning of refonnatioa and 
settlement of the kingdom. However he wished that his blood might 
test, and not ctj against them. He declared, he died in the iiiitlt 
of the church of England for whose happiness be prayed, uid 
concluded his speech with intreatiug the spectators to pray for him. 
Afteir which ti }ok his 

last leave ol Iber Sir 

George Went. and all 

his friends, r bis 

.love to hit jid his 

blessing to bit n;with 

a most GtricI ion. to 

bis only son. io med> 

die with th* ony of 

the church : m giv- 

ing tbesign tc xecnti- 

oner, his liead seiwred 

from his bod} 

This was the end of that great and able minister of state, who is 
reported when he beard the king bad consented to the Bill of Attainder 
to Iiave liti up his eyes to heaven, arid clapping his hand upon hia 
heart, to have cried out (perhaps in imitation of cardinal Woolsey's 
complaint) put not your trust in princes, nor in the sons of men, tbr 
in them is no salvation. And indeed it seemed very hard that he 
should be made guilty of high treason by a bill framed on purpose, 
without former precedent, and to which his Majesty's consent was in a 
manner extortea, and which he afterwards bewailed with great remorse 
of conscience, thoogh it is add the King was not so much convinced 
' ^ any thing said to bun, but the chi^ motive was a letter frfun the 
fdri, wherein he thus concluded i 

Sir, (to set your Majesty's conscience at liberty) I do, most humbly 
beseech you, for the preventing of such mischiefs as may happen by 
your refusal to pass the bill, by this means to remove praised be God 
{I cannot say this accursed but) this unfortunate thing forth of the way 
.towards that blessed agreement which God I trust shall for ever 
establish betvcea you and youi subjects. My consent herein shall 
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more acquit y<m to God, than all the world can do beside : to a wiltiiig 
man there is no injury done. 

. His character is expressed by the Kins his master, in his Eikon Basilike 
-who said, be looked upon the Earl of Strafford as a gentleman, whose 
ereat abilities might make a prince rather afraid than ashamed to employ 
nim in the greatest affairs of state. 

The fall of this powerful man so startled other great .officers of state, 
that several resigned their places : about the same time some discontents 
arose between the Parliament and the English array in the north, bat a 
while after both armies were disbanded. The payinentoftuunageand 
poundage had been much questioned since 1628. But now the King 
at the request of the Commons was content to relinquish his claim to it, 
and afterwards passed a bill for pole-money, and two otheiB for putting 
down the star-chamber and nigh commission courts; which had 
proceeded with too much severity, having so far out grown the power of 
the law, that they would not be limited nor guided by it. 

July 5. A charge was brou^^ht into the nouse of Commons against 
Dr. Wren bishop of Ely, bemg accused of some tretisonable misde* 
meanors in his diocese; who thereupon voted him unworthy and unfit 
to hold or exercise any office of dignity in church or state, and desired 
the Lords to join with them, to request the King for his removal from 
hia service; and so he was committed to the Tower, and about the 
same time the writs for ship-* money, and all the proceedings therein 
were by the King's consent judged, and five of the judges that saye their 
opinions for it, were impeached of hi^h misdemeanor ; that is Bramsion, 
Trevor, Weston, Davenport, and Crawly ; and Berkly another of the 
judges was accused for treason, but no further prosecution was made 
therein. 

August 6. Both the English and Scots armies were disbanded, and 
four days after the King went toward Scotland and was entertained with 
great demonstration of affection by that nation, and conferred several 
places of honour and power upon divers of them ; confirming likewise 
the treaty between the two nations by act of parliament. 

October S3, 1641, a horrid and notorious rebellion broke out in Ireland 
which was managed with such secrecy, that it was not discovered till 
the night before it was to have been put in execution ; which was in 
divers places carried on with such fury, that two hundred thousand 
English men, women, and children were in a short space barbarously 
murdered bjr all manner of most cruel torments that thmr devilish 
minds could invent. And this was chiefly occasioned by the instigation 
of the Irish popish priests, monks and friars, who every where 
declaimed loudly against the protestants, saying, that tbey wm 
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Iiereticks and not to be suffered any longer to live amongst tlieni> that 
it was no more sin to kill one of them ttien to kill a dog ; and that it 
was a mortal and unpardonable sin to relieve or protect any of them* 
Y^a the priests' gave the sacrament to divers of the Irish, upon condition 
they should spare neither man, iwoman nor child of the protestants, 
saying that it did them a great deal of good to wash their hands in their 
blood : and that they \irere worse than uogs ; and if any of them died in 
the quarrel before their bodies were cold their soiUs should be in heaven 
without ever calling in at purgatory by the way. 

This bloody rebellion happened in a time wherein the Irish had all 
the priviledges and liberty they could reasonably expect, and the ancient 
hatred which the Irish had born to the English^ did now seem to be 
forgotten, forty years of peace having compacted and cemented them 
together, both by alliances and marriages, which were all now miserably 
broken and destroyed. The Castle of Dublin, wherein were ten thousand 
arms and all other forts and magazines in the kingdom, were to have 
been surprized, and aU the English protestants that would not join 
with them, were to be murthered, but the seizing of the castle wa9 
happily prevented by one Owen Conally, from some discourse accider« 
tally in a tavern with one Hugh Mac Mahon, grandson . to the great 
Earl of Tyrone the night before the intended execution* 

Upon this discovery, Mac Mahon and lord Mac Guire, were seized 
by the lords chief justices of Ireland, and many principal conspirators 
escaped tliat night out of Dublin, so was Dublin saved, that all Ireland 
might not be lost in one day. But the horrid design was past 
prevention as to the general, tot the conspirators were in arms at the 
day appointed in all the counties round about, and poor English 

!)rotestants daily arrived there, robbed and spoiled of all they had; givin£^ 
amentable relation how their houses were seized, the towns and 
villages fired, and in all parts all manner of cruel outrages and villanies 
conmiitted. The lords justices Sir William Parsons and Sir John 
Burlace, taking tho«e arms which they found in Dublin, and arming 
whom they could to defend themselves, sent Sir Henry Spotswood to 
the King then in Scotland, with an account of all that happened^ 
who dispatched Sir James Stuart with intructions to the lords of the 
privy Council in Ireland, and to carry all the money his present 
stores would supply. He likewise moved the parliament of Scotland 
(as being nearest) for their assistance, but they excused it, because 
Ireland was a dependant upon the <;rown of England ; but if the state of 
England would use any of their men for that service, they would make 
propositions in order to it. At the same time likewise, the King sent 
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})ost to the parliament of England and a while after Owen (H Conally 
be first discoverer of the plot, came to London and brought letters t0 
the E^rl'of Leicester (who was chosen deputy, but notyet^<Mie oyer) 
trherein the lordsjustices desired some reward might be given him: 
upon which the Parliament voted hi(n agifl of 5001. and an annuity of 
2001. a year, and at a conference of both houses they passed several 
votes for the relief of Ireland, yet little w^s done till the King's return 
from Scotland, which was about the end of November. 
, The Irish, to dishearten the £nglish from any rcaistance, bragged^ 
that the (^ucen was with their army, that the King would come amongst 
them also, and assist them; that they did hut maintain his cause 
against the Puritans i that they bad the King*s commission for what 
they did (shewing indeed a patent themselves had drawn, but thereto 
was affixed an old biroad seal which had been taken from an ancient patent 
out of Farnham Abby by one Plunket in the presence of many ot their 
lords dnd priests, as was afterwards attested b^ the confession of several:) 
that the scots were in the confederacy with them ; and to seem i6 
confirm this last, they abstained for some time from destroying the es- 
tates or murdering any of that nation : and on the other side, to encourage 
the Irish, they produced pretended letters ;^ wherein they said they 
were informed trom England, that the Parliament had passed an adt 
all the Irish should be compelled to the protestant worship, and 'for 
the first offence in refusing, to forfeit all their goods, for the second 
their estates, .and for the third, their lives; and besides this they 

E resented them with the hopes of liberty^ that the English yoke should 
e* stricken off; that they should have a King of their 0W9 nation* 
and thht then all the goods and estates of the English should be dividea 
amongst them. 

AVith these motives of spoil and liberty, which wer6 strengthened by 
the former of religion, the rebellion, increased : the rebels in Ulster 
coiiimilnded by Sir Phelim O^Neal, assisted by his brother, the brothet 
of the lord Mac Guire, Philip O'Reley, and several others ha^ 
possessed, most of the strong places in that provinc^e ; and iftany othen 
which they cQuld not take by force nor treachery, were delivered to 
them by the English upon articles, which they afterwards like^ true 
(or rather false) psipisls, most perfidiously broke ; butchering and massa-» 
creing the poor English without pity or compassion to age or sex ^ . 
though they stijl spared the Scotch plantations in Ulster, because en 
their numbers, aiid likewise for fear of the Scotch army, so easily to 
be transported to the north parts of Ireland t but now their geheral 
Sir Fhelun O'Neal (one of the race of the late bloody Earl of Tyrone^ k 
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pr^nded Prdtestant till some time before) having got topetbier a vast 
munber of the natives, fell upon them and destroys their housetf and 
goods ; and tbouffh they did not exercise that cruelty on their bodies, 
Tet they stripped them and dr6ve them naked to the Scottish shore ; 
nom thence he marched into othet parts^ and took Dundalk incampw 
iog at Arde near Tredagh. " 

The King finding his stay to be longer than he thought^, left ih^ 
vrhole business of Ireland to the Parliament, who deflated a speedy 
and vigorous assistance, and voted fifty thousand pounds for a present 
TOpply« ^y which time the Lords of the Council of Ireland hadarm^ 
as many as were able, and given commissions Ibr raising several 
Raiments, of whom the Earl of Ormond was made Lieutenant Gen^ 
and a Regiment was sent from England under Sir Simon Harcourt i 
nbout which time the King returned out of Scotland, and was entertained 
and feasted at London, and from thence conducted to White-Hall t 
after which the King treated several chief citizens at Haropton-Court| 
where diveks of the Aldermen had the honour of Knighthoodv 

December 2w The King summons both Houses together, and, tells 
tiiero, that he had staid in Scotland longer than he expected^ yet not 
fruitlessly, for he had given full satisfaction to that natifon ; but canho^ 
chuse but take notice of, and wonder at, the uneitpected distractions 
he finds at hoine ; and tnen commends to them the State of Ireland ( 
next he publishes a proclamation for obedience to the lawS) in foicel 
concerning Religion, and the performance of divine Service without 
innovation ox abolishing of rites and ceremonies^ January 90, His 
Majesty makes another Speech to them and conjures them h^ all that ii 
dear to him or them, to nasten the business of Irelandi After which 
the Commons ordered a select committee to draw up a petition and 
Mnonstrance to the King; the ^tition was this! 

Most Gracious Sovereign, your Majesty ^s most humble and faithftit 
subjects the Commons iu this' present Parliament assembled, do with 
joT acknowledge the favour of God in yonr safe return into England 
where the dangers and distempers of the state have caused them Ui 
desire your presence and authority to your Farliament, for preventir^ 
f>f imminent ruin and destruction to your Kingdoms of England ana 
Scotland, fomented by a malignant party, for atteration of religion and! 
government, the increase of popery by the practices dt Jesuites, and 
other engineers and factora of Home, corruptuig the Bishops and privv 
Cfluncil ; they being the cause of the late Scotish War and the Irish 
Rebellion : now for preventibn they prav^ that your Majesty would 
concur with your Paniament to deprive the Bishops of their votes, to 
take away oppression in Religion^ Churchf^Govetmnent j and discipUnei 

it 
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to purge your Gouncils of such as are 'promoters of these cptnlJitiMiSy- 
anu "not alienate any Escheated Lands in Ireland by reason of* the 
rebellion; and those being granted, we will make you h^ippy. • 

This was foUoived by a &rge remonstrance containing all the mis* 
carriages and misfortunes (which they, termed pressures) since the 
be^innin^ of his Majesty's reigif, as 1. ^ The rodt and ground -o| 
uiese dangers* .2. Their maturity and ripeness, 3. The effi^ctttal 
means* used for their extirpation, and the progress therein 'mad^v 

4. The obstructions and oppositions ^interrupting. 5. The.besb 
means for remoying these ob^cles, and* for accom^ishtn^ the Paiiia-^. 
ment's good intentions, for restoring this nation to its aacienirenowa.: 
The actors and promoters of these evils, were described to be, l; 
The Jesuited papists. 2. The bishops^ and corrupted Gler^y» 3..- 
Interested counsellors, and courtiers. The root of the mischief weIs,: 
the malignant party, whose practices wefe branched into^four psirticu* 
lars: I. To foment di^erences an^ discontents between the /King 
and People about prerogative and privil^e, for their own ad vautogesv 

5. To unite and eonjoyn Papists, Arminians, and Libertines^ and 
put of them all to compose a body sufficent to carry on their designs p 
and 4. ' To disafiect the King to the Parliament, by slander and by 
putting him upon otherways of supply than by Parliament; and that 
the intentions of these malignauts were to subvert: the fundamental 
laws and principles of Government: they then charge this maUgnanti 
party more particularly; as chiefly occasioning tue dtssolntiMi o£ 
three several Parliaments without relirf of grievances. ^The impci* 
toning and finding several oif the members, raising great ^sata^ of 
money by loan, privy seals, and excise, and blastm^ the petituNis^ 
of right, the'succestess attempt upon France and Spain, avia peace 
made with the S{>anianls witnout consent of Parlia^nt: the loss <^ 
Rochel occasions by lending part of bur Fleet to the French Kin^, 
deserting the cause of the ratatinate^ charging the kingdom iwifli; 
billeting Souldiers, and the' design of bringing in Gennaa bone 
to inslaye this nation to. arbitary contributions: lastly they reflect' 
upon scandalous declarations published against the Parliament, upon 
iujiistice, oppression, violence, illegal inlargements of forests, -coat^ 
and conduct money, corrupt councils and designs, prc^t^, mono- 
polies, illegal proceedings in courts of judicature, wid <x).ttncil table; 
charging the bishops likewise with jnaqy enorniitieSj particularly for 
contributing to raise an army for cons&aining the Scots to confoim 
to their superstitious ceremonies; concluding with what Mjiey have 
dioae for the reforxiUition of these souses*' • 

• • • • ' • J 
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' ^6 tteirpetltioii tbe King returned thisanswer,' that be knows not aiiy 
ivicked or malignant persons whom he doth either countenance or 
employ; that he woukl concur with bis people in a; Parliandentary way 
against all Popish designs^ but would not consent to deprive the Bisbo{}s 
0? their yotes m Parliament; that be judged the power of (he Clergy 
ftufliciently moderated by taking away the high commission court, and 
needing no further abrid^ent; that he was willing to concur with 
ihem for removal of any mnovations in feli^ion by a national synod; 
that he had no Counsellors nor Ministers ot State whom he would not 
at any time-expose to trial, and leave to the laW, but cannot agree that 
any others should have the choice of them but himself, that he con- 
curs with them for not altering the-forfeited lands in Ireland, but thinks 
it not reasonable to resolve, bmretheevent of warbeseen; and doubts 
not of their loyal endeavours for the support of his royal state. 
^ In answer to the remonstrance, the Kin^ issues out a declaration to his 
mbrjeets, theaum of which was, that he thought he had given sufficient 
satisfaction to his people's fears and jealousies, concerning religion^ 
iiberty, and civil interest by the bills which he had passed this Par- 
Jiament: desiring that misunderstandings might be removed on eithet 
side, and that t& bleeding condition of Irerand might persuade them 
io unity, for the relief of that unhappy Kingdom < 

^oL long after happened the insolent tumults of the London Appren- 
tices, who in a riotous manner went to White-hall and Westminster, 
to the ^reat disturbance of the Kine; who thereupon commanded th^ 
•Lord Mayor, and ^Common Gouncu to keep a double watch and guards 
ibr preventing mischief; and Dec, S8, the King sends a message to 
itbe Lords, that he would raise ten thousand volunteers for Ireland, if 
4he Commons^ would undertake to pay them: on new-years day a 
proclamation' was published aeainst the Irish, declaring, those that 
were in arms, -with all there anherents and abettors, to be rebels and 
•tniitors :• two days after, the King upon iiiformation that the Lord 
'Kimt>olton, and live of the House of Commons, viz^ IVf ir.- HoUis, Sir 
Arthur Hasletig, Mr/ Pjrm, Mr. Hamden, and Mr. Stroud, had 
correspondence with the Sbots, and countenanced the late City tumults, 
he thereupon ordered their trunks, studies and chambers to be sealed 
«up, and tiieir persons seized, theformerof which was done, but having 
^timely nptice tnoy wi;nt aside; upon which the Commons voted the same 
day, that if any persons shall attempt to seize the persons or papers of 
>any Parliament men, such members shall require the aid of the constable 
"to secigre such persons till further order of the House; and that it iit 
•lawful for any person to assist the said members^ and the said members 
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mays^d TSSpon their guard, aiid make legistance acGOtding to Ae 
protesta^tion for defence of tbe priviledgeg of Parliiunent. 

Hereupon the King charges the Lord Kimbolton and the five mem-v 
bers i¥ith several articles^ and acquaints both Hoiises, (hat He did 
intend to prosecute them for high treason, and required that their 
persons might be secured r and the next day the King attended with his 

Euard. of pensioners, and some hundreds of gentlemen^ went to ti» 
louse of Conunons; and the guard staying without, the King with 
die Palssrave, entered the House, at whose entrance the Speaker rise* 
out of the chair and the King sitting down therein, views the House 
round, and perceives the birds he aimed at were flown, for having 
warning they had withdrawn into London ; whereupon he tells them 
^athe came to look for those 5 members whom lie had accused of 
high treason, and was resolved to have them whereevcr he found them] 
and expected to have them sent to him as soon as they riiould come ta 
the House; but would not have them think that this act q£ his was any 
violation of Parliament. 

I , This act of the Kinfs was so highly resented by the House that th^ 
next day January 5, the Commons voted it a breach of priviled^e, and 
scandals were raised iu the City, that be intended violence against the 
Bouse of Commons^ and came thither with force to murder several 
members, and used threatning speeches against the Parliament; with 
which tbe City was so possessed, that unusual guards and watches 
were set, as if some desperate assault were to be made upon the City, 
tuid the House adjourned till the Tuesday following, appomting a Com* 
mittee in the mean time to sit at Guild-haU to consider of the most 
effectual means for their security* And then they publish adedaratioir, 
that whosoever shall arrest any member of Parliament by warrant Aora 
the King only is guilty of tbe breach of priviledges of Parliament 
and likewise that afi those who attend the Kin^ when he came to demand 
the 5 members were guilty of a traiterous design against the King and 
Parliament,, that the proclamation for apprehending and imprisoning 
the said meiiibers, was false, scandalous, and iUenl^ and aot of 
validity enough to hinder them from attending thie House; and tliat 
the publishing of the several articles of high treason was a breach of 
priviledg:e; wherefore they intnsat hb Majesty, to discover the nanoies 
of those uiformers and evil councellors; declanng all such persons to 
be publick enemies to the State. 

Jn the mean time the Londoners came thronging to Westminster with 
.petitions, inveighing bitterly against some of the Peers, but especially 
the Bishops, whom the^ affronted as they went to the House; upon 
i^bich they were so affrighted, that twelve Bishops absent thcmseives 
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fiom the Home of Lords, dritwiog up a protestation against all laws^ 
ordersi votes, resolutions, and determinations, as in themselves nuU 
and of none effect, which bad passed, or should pass, during their 
forced absence; desiring their ptoiesCation might be entred by the cleik 
of the House of Peers* Presently after which, at a conference between 
both Houses, it was agreed, thatthis protestation ofthe twelve Bishops^ 
did extend to the deep intrenching upon the fundamental priviledgep 
and being of Parliament; and in a snort time they were occused of 
high treason, seized and brought on their knees at the Lords bar: ten 
of them were committed to the Tower, and the other two, in regard to 
their age, to the Black Kod. 

. The King at this time, thinking himself unsafe without a guard, 
accepted of the ofier of Some genttemen of the Inns of Court to be a 
guaid to him, which instead of security, was by subtil men made more 
prejudicial to the King, by taking this occasion, to raise the rage and 
jealousy of the City against him ; for at midnight there were cries made 
in the streets of London, that all people shoiud rise to thdir defence, 
for the King, with his. papists, were coming to fire the City, and cut 
their throats in their beos ; than which, though nothing were more fake, 
, yet it found the effects of truth ; and the people by such alarms, being 
terrified from sleep, the impressions of those ni^ht ft^rs lay long upon 
their spirits in the day, and filled-them almost with madness ; of which 
the King complained to the common council of London . 

But the Commons, to obviate this, upon suspicion of some d^isfft 
upon their persons, pletition the King for a guard, to be commanded by 
the Earl of Essex, of whose fidelity to the King and State, no question 
was ever made* This petition was denied by the King, as not willing^ 
to have them too strong, yet promised to take such care for their security 
from violence, as he would fnr the preservation of himself and Children ; 
and if this general- assurance would not suffice to remove those appre* 
hensions, he would conunand such a guard to wait upon them, as he 
would be responsible for to Almighty God* 

This answer being unsatisfactory, the City join with them, and in 
their Common Council drew up a petition, complaining, that thetrade 
of the City was decayed, to the utter ruin of tne Prot^tant Religiott, 
and the lives and liberties of the subjects, by the designs of Papists* 
Foreigners and Domesticks (mpie particularly their fomenting the Irish 
rebellion) by changing the constable of the Tower^ and making pre* 

S rations there, by the fortifying of Wbite*haU^ and his Majesty's 
e invasion of the House of Commons* Whereupon ihey pmy, ihat 
by tlie Parliament's advice the Protestants in Ireland may be relieved, 
the Tower to be put into haoda of peiioDS of trusty agdurd appointea 
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for the safety of Parliament; and that the fire memben may not be 
restrained nor proceeded against but by the priviledges: of Parliament. 

"^And besides this, the King ridinff into London^ theCitizens in muUitiides 
flocked about his coach, beseecning him, to agree with his Parliament^ 
and not to violate their priviledges. ' 

« To their petition the King returned answer, that he could not express 
a greater sense of Ireland then he had done; that merely to satisfy the 

'City, he havi removed a worthy person from the charge of the Tower; 
and that the late tnmnUs had caused him to fortify White-hall, for the 
security of his own person, that his going to the House of Commons 
was to apprehend those five membeis for treason, to which the pri- 

» viledges of Parliament could not extend ; and that-yet he would {nxxieed 
a^inst them no otherwise than legally. 

And now such numbers of ordinary people daily ffatheved about 

' Westminster and Whitehall, that the King doubting of uieir intentions, 

' though fit to withdraw to Hampton Court, taking with him the Queen, 

r Prince, and Dtike of York ; where he mid his retinue and guard quibkly 
increased, by accession of divers of the gentry. But the next day tlie 

*five members were triumphantly guarded to Westminster by a great 
number of Citizens and seamen, with hundreds of boats and barjges, 

• with guns in them, shouting and hallowing as they passed by White- 
'hall, and making large protestations at Westminster of th^ir constant 

fidelity and adherence to the Parliament. About this time the Parlmment 
had notice the liord Digby and Colonel Lunsford were mising troops 
of horse at Kingston, where the county magazine was lodged; where- 
upon they .order, that the County Sheriffs,- Justices' of Peace, und 
the trained bands, shall take care to secure the countries and their 
magazine, and suppress all unlawful assemblies. Lunsford was seized 

• and sent to the Tower, but Digby escaped beyond sea. 

> ^ The King removed to Royston, at which time Sir Edward Harbert, 

Attorney Greneral, is questioned at the Lords bar, to answer concerning 

the articles against the five-members ; where it had gone hard with hiin 

' if the King (at hisr earnest supplication,) had not taken him off by a 

• letter to the Lord Keeper Littleton (who succeeded Lord Finch) where- 
f in the King clearslhe Attorney Greneral, and takes the whole business 
. upon himself, yet conchidos, that finding cause wholly to desist from 

• proceeding against the persons accused , he had commanded' his Attorney 
General to proceed no further* therein, nor to produce not* discover 
any proof- concerning the same : and so this breach between the King 
and .Parliament, seemed at* present to be made up. 

.At this time the Scots having a consid6rab(e interest in th^ir British 
'Plantations ia.Irehmd^-.mal&e proposals for transporting SoQO soldieh 
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Ulither, :whb3h were accepted by botb^ Hpoaes, and i^terwacd consented 
to by the Kii^; aAer. which the Soptsli commissipniers interposed their, 
meditation for c-ompoeing the differeno^ between tlie Kiqg and P^rlia* 
HacBt ,wh\ch were now grown to too great an height, for which Mi;. Pyw« 
was ordered bj the Commons to give tli^m the thanks of the House. ^ 

January SO. The King sends a message to the' Parliament, proposing, 
the security of bis own just rights and royal authority , and, tliat since 
particular grievances and distractions we^e too. many, and would b& 
too gr^at to be presented by themselves, that they would com]^rize and^ 
digest them into one entire body, and send them.to him; and it should 
then appear how. ready, he would be to equal or exceed the greatest 
cuupples of the most indulgent princes, in their acts of grace, and 
&vour to the people. . - 

. After this the commons move the Lords to join with than in petiti-- 
oning for the Militia, and the OMnmand of the Tower^ but they npt^ 
complying, the House of Commons singly of themselves importune 
the King to put those things into the Imnds of the Parliament^ as the 
only available means for removal of their feats and jealousies. .But tbe^ 
King, not. willing to part with the principal jewels of his Crown^ signified 
tptl^^^ that ^eltbought the Militia to be lawfully ^ubjecst tu no com« 
mand biit. his own^ and therefore, would not let it out of his hands, that 
he had preferred to the Lieutenancy of the Tower, a person of known 
fortune and unquestionable reputation,, .and that be would prefisr none 
but such to the .command of his forts and castles; yet would not intrust 
the poiver of conferring those places and dignities from himself; .being 
ileriyed to him from his ancestors, by the fundamental laws of the 
Kingdom; yet the Coramons Tvould notdesist^ buti^ain petitioned^ 
and were again refused. 

Soon after divers petitions were delivered to the Parliament against 
the votes of Popish Lords and Bishops in the Hoyse of. Peers^ as one 
from 'Suffolk with 1500, and at^ither from the ;Loiidoners with SDOO 
liands^ and a third from the .Qity dames f. all which were answered^ 
that, the Commons had alreai^y. endeavqiured relief .froan the Lords in 
their requests, and should so cc^tinue tillredresa wereobtamed. And 
jihortly after, the liords passed, the bill for disabling all- persons in holy 
orijiers, to have any place or yote in. Parliament^ or to exercise any 
temporal jurisdiction; ^ the same time they . petition the King again 
for the Malitia, and cleari^ig Kimbolton and the five members, by hia 
answer to both which they understood his resolution^ not to .intpist thp 
Militia out of himself^ nor to clear ibeum^aibeis but only by a general 
paroon; jjrhich was unsalis&ctory.. -^ ;. > ; > 
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The King now at Hampton Court, thought fit to s^d for all hit 
domestick serrants of either House of Parliament, and particularly the 
EaxI of Essex and Holland, but they refused to come, excusing them- 
srives with the necessity of performing their duties in Parliament, and 
discharging the trust reposea in them: for which they were put from 
their plates at Court. 

The Lord Digby about this time sent three letters from Middleburgia 
Zealand (where he was fled out of England) one to the Queen, and two 
otiiers to secretary Nicholas, and Sir £ewes Dives; signifying, that if 
the Kin^ would openly declare his mind, and betake iiimself to some 
place of security, that he might come freely to him, he doubted noit 
TOt lie shoald'do him some acceptable service: these letters were' inter* 
cepted by the Parliament, and by them after perusal sent to the King^ 
with their intreaties to him, that he would persuade the Queen not to 
correspond with Digby or any otlier whom bis great council had pto^ 
claimed traitors. 

There was a report that the Parliament intended to accuse the Queen 
dF high-treason, as one that had so much power with the Kuig to 
misadvise him; this rumour the Parliament exused^ as a puoiiGk 
scandal upon them; which she seemed satisfied with^ yet provider 
against the danger, and therefore prevails with the King to aecom* 
pany her daughter Mary Princess of Orange into Holland, carrying 
with her all the Kings and her own jewels, together with those entailed 
upon the'Crown; intending with tlu)se, and some other assistance, to 
raise a party sufficient to maintain the King and his regalities agsunst 
the Parliament, 

In the mean time Mr. Pvm. at a conferrence complaining of the 

Eeueral flocking of the papists into Ireland, affirmed^ that since the 
ieutenant had ordered a stop upon the ports against all Irish papists, 
many pf the chief commanders, now in the head of the rebels, had 
been licensed to pass thither by his Majesty^s immediate warrant,; 
The King was highly ofiended at this speech, which ht signified Id 
the House, who in their answer to his .message, justifiy Mr. Pym'$ 
words to be the sense of the House, and that they hac^ yet in safd custody 
the Lord Delvin, Sir George Hamilton, Colonel Butler, brother, to tib^ 
Lord Miniard, now 'in rebellion, and one of the Lord Nettervil'is sons: 
(o which the Khig replies, that he thought Mr* Pym^s speech was not 
so well grounded as it ought to have been, and that the afcH^ementioned 
. persons liad their passes granted before He v knew of the Parliaments 
order of riestcaint ; and therefore expected their declaration for his 
rindication from that odious calumny of cwuiivii^} or ^ndsrhaoi 
fevouri^g that abhorred Iridi rebdliojii 
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" But tKis His Majesty's desire proved fruitless) for they next moved 
the king to turn out Sir John Byron out of the Lieutenancy of th« 
Tower, and at their nomination Sir John Conyers succeeded ; they then 
proceeded to name fit persons for trust of the Militia of the. several 
<u>unties, and by act of Parliament disabled all clergymen from exer«. 
cising temporal jurisdiction : after which the King by a message offers 
them, to require by proclamation all statutes concerning popish recusants 
to be put in execution. That the seven condemned Popish priests shall 
be banished, and all Romish priests within twenty days shall depart the 
Kingdom; that he refers the consideration, of church government Bfld 
liturgy wholly to the Houses, and offers to go himself in person against 
the rebels in Ireland. 

. But the Commons were now busy about a petition for vindicating 
their five members, wherein tlicy desire the King to send them the 
informers against the said members, or otherwise to desert their pirosecu* 
tion would not suffice; because the whole Parliament was toncerned in 
the chafvel And'then'they proceeded to settle the Militia for the defence, 
of the nrliament, Tower, and City of London, under the command 
of Sergeant Major Gen. Skipj^n, wno had formerly been an experienced 
soldier in the Low- Countries: the King bad deferred his answer 
to their petition for settling the Militia of tlie counties, according to 
their nonrination, till his return from Dover, where he took leave ot hiis 
wife and daughter^ and so returned to Greenwich ; from whence he sent 
to Hampton Court for his two eldest sons (o. come to him, though 
contrary to the mind of the Ptirliament, who woiild have dissuaded' 
him from it« . 

And now the Parliament thought fit to consider of the reducing of 
Ik^rid, and t)rdered two millions and an half of those acres to be coufis* 
cate^ of rebels lands in four provinces shall be allotted to such persons, aa 
will di^urse money for carrying on that war, and several other provisions 
were made for their security^ which the King confirms Feb. 26. J 641 ;• 
and in pursuance thereof a considerable sum of money was- raised, the 
people being generally free in their contributions. 

The King being now at Greenwich, sends i\ih answer to the petition 
about the Militia, that he' his willing to condescend to all the proposab 
concemiiig the Militia of the counties, and the persons mentioned, but 
not of London,' and other corporations, whose government in that par* 
tiealary he thought it neither lustice noir policy to alter, but woula not- 
consent to divest himself of tne power of the county Militia: for an 
indefinite time, but for some limited space* This answer did not satisfy^ . 
saikat the breach growing daily wider^ the King declined these parts 
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tad ihe Pftrlimient, and renkoired to TheobtfkW^ itiU^ irftii hiift^ the 
Prinee^ and ibe Duke ef York. r 

About the be^nning of Mareh be teceittut^ jfeHii&A from the IVffk 
Uament^ wherein they requife the MUkiii more letoiiitely 'tfian beftn^ 
affirming, that iu case of denial, the emineiit dangers wovld (xmatraiA 
tliem to dispose of it by. authority of Parliameiit; deairittg wAao that he 
would make his abode near London and the Parliament, and aontinve 
the Prince at some of his Houses near the City^ for the better earfyiiuf^ 
cm of affairs and preventing the people's jealousies amt fears; aU wliira 
being refused, they presently otder, that the Kingdom be p«t ii)lo4k 
posture of defence in such a way as was agreed ufOfk by Parlianeat,'and 
a committee to prepare a publick declaration from these fwo heads, 
1. The just causes of the fesfsand ieaiousieB given to the Fvliament, 
at the same time clearing themselves nrom any jealousies conoerved against 
himself. S. To consider of all matters arising tiroin his Majmty'.aniessage, 
and what was fit to be done. 

And now began our troubles, and all the miseiies of a eavil war; tb« 
Fkrliament every day entertaining (or pretending to ewksttaim} new jea^ 
lousies and suspicions of the King'« actions, which howsoever in cofll« 
pleraent they made shew of imp^ing only to his evil council, yet 
obliquely had too great a reflection v^an his person • They now pmseed 
00 a sudden to mdi^e great preparationa both by seuand land; and the 
ffurl of Northumberland, Admiral of £i^buid, is comraanAed to rig 
the King's ships and fit them fee sea ; and likewise all masters and owoers 
of ships were persuaded to do the like* The beaeons wete rq^aiiad, 
sea-marks set up, and extraordinary posting up aiid down with paoquels^ 
Idl sad ptognosticks of tlie calamities ensuing. 

The King being now at Roystoo, Mardi 9, theEails c( Pembniok 
and IMIana bring him thePkurliament's deciaraition, andreadittoliim;' 
wherein they represent to him some former iuiscasria^ : as the attenpts 
tp incenisie the late Nortliem army against the Parkameat,^ the Sootisk 
firoubtes, L. Jermin's treason and traisportatioii by the King's warrurf,* 
the petition delivered to Captain Leg^ with the King's own handy with 
the diVectita ngned C. R. Th0 httsjaess of the Lord Kimholtoa -and 
Ihe five members* The suspicious designing a guard about bis persos,- 
md underhand promotingthe J^isfa reMUoft. The ordering Sir J^di* 
Pennington to land Lord JSigbv beyond sea; from thence, to Sienate the 
King mmi his Parliament, apd to procure foreign ^oes Ar Us. as*, 
aistaace ; which now (said thq|r) appeared more credible by reason of his* 
removal with the Prince, and the mantfUd adveitisemcnt^' Ivom -RanM^ 



Venieey Paris, and other part% oertifying that the Pope's Nuncio kadt 
solicit the Kings of Prance am Bps^,' to lend his Maje 



ijest^MOOopi.* 
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l^i^o^ io^ niaMim to seqM deugn agaiiiit religioii and tlie FlnrHanMiit; 
^nd lastly, th^ A^me hw to tarn away his wicked counceHMs and to 
niy upon his PailiaiiMnl^ wdiinhif he would dp| tiiey would saeriific^ 
their Itves^ fortmuH^ aad uimoil eadearoun ti> the supporiation oC hia 



After the r^dtnif of the dechuation, the Losds would hare pennaded 
<be King to came near tha Parliament, aad to gnuit the Militia fbr a tine { 
which bis Mi^esty rafeaHl aai told iben in shart, that their ftars, and 
doubts and jealousies wiani sasb as he wouid take time to satisfy the 
wh<rfe world of ; but that his. own doubts were net triTial, aceasionecl 
hf so many seandd^us pfurtpMrts, and seditious sevmons ; daters publick 
tumults hithevla unim^fed iatov and uqpuiiished; and some tnne aAef 
tlie King Bubliriied a deohMalian to tlla peeplcy in answer to theits ; tha 
sum ^f wnich wa»: 

^ That he bad no einlCouaMUorsabasit bun^ but kaves such to thei#. 
^ censure where they should find them* That he desired the judgeraente 
* of Hearen augjlt be maniiist npon.tbose who had. any design ajpmst 
^ the Protestant pfofesstoiu. That the Scottish troubles were buned itf 
^ per|ietaalsUeiieebytkeAfiiafC>Utidoo^andpaBsedinth^ 
f of both I(iqgdonai« That ttmy charging him with any incliniiig^ tO' the 

^ laiaW ^MilinliB -lav^a n lil«»lk arn#l j»on«otoDa imairv An lata., vrtvrsi rgtrntaa^ttkim^^m.-^ 




ttet fte PasHiMWiW* mighi not fa» hindred from nfoitoing the Ctetel 
and ^tatoto tbe-nsdlel of Qaeen Eliaabeth^s daysf and was advaata* 
geoustothemt and to assure Sii Jacob AsUy of hiaopiaioil theitinv 
btwri* C« Ji That the Lord Bigby and Mi , Jemhi) neitiar wdke 
at White4iall,.not bad any wacsant from him aftsrtliis lastnfat; 
Tbal he had gtvan aafltokat aoawer about KimboMcm and tb^ fire 
memfaers^ thai the caMi of bia owa sairty caiised bun to raise a marI' 
at Whita-baUl» aiid to nsceiite the legral teadeS| mhieh the ffentfaneir 
^ the Inos ef Court did .make him of Aeir seivfee* And tbat he 
hMied^ upm tfaeir foseifln adveftisefnent by them mentioned^ aa' 
meerly wild and irrational/ 

The KiMgoea further Northwiard, whibt Ae ParliaaMut ratsd the 
idiiuiaee Ss ^eSncmof the Kingdom, not to be pceiudicial to thaaatb 
^ AHegianot^ but to. be ofa^ed aa the limdaniental lawa; and that l|i# 
Ki^e^t csnsmnada.for JLieidenaney ovet the seveial counties weea- 
illegal and fdA; but be ceming to Huntington sends: ttem a^ msn ii gc^ 
lihi^tl^ Tbatheintmd&to make bis residsMs ai Yetfc, dhsiftaa' 
ttMUtto hMten-thnhr auiQaiurs foa ladaod^ jud n a tnyw aany p i a tci» a <f 
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order or ordinance (to \vbich he is not a party) of the Mif itta, or any 
pther thing, to do or execute against the laws, which he himself war 
to keep, and his subjects to obe^, declaring his subjects not to* be 
obliged to obey any act, order, or injunction to which he hath not given 
consent: in answer to which, they resolve > that the absence of the 
King so far from his Parliament, was destruciive to the relief of Ireland ; 
and therefore all those councellers which advised him to it, are to be 
suspected as favourers of that bloody rebellion, as likewise those who 
persuaded his Majesty to question or contradict their votes, which was 
a high breach of privilege of Parliament. . ' 

March 16.: The Kin^ at Stamford published a proclamation Tor 
putting the laws in execution against Popish recusants; and from thence 
he goes to York, and there IV&rch 24, repeals his grant for passing the 
Bill against Tonnage and Poundage, of June 22 last past, commanding 
the payment thereof for the future, accord iiig to the Act of the Filrst 
9/ King Jam^; and so this year ended. 

It was now the year 1642, and the I8th of his Majesty^s Keign,' 
wih^n a fresh difference arose; for the Earl of Northumberland, Admi* 
ral of England, being indisposed, the King ordered Sir John Pennington,' 
Vice Admiral, to take the cliarge of the summer fleet for the Narrow 
Seas; but the Parliament earnestly desired that it might be conferred 
upo^ the Earl of Warwick, but were refused by the Kin^, to their great 
distaste* During the assizes at .York, the gentry^ ministers and free* 
holders of that County, presented a petition to the King, to end^arouif 
aa agreement with the Parliament, who advises them to apply themselves 
to. the. Parliament for the good of all. And next day he sends a mes- 
^^ to the Houses. ^ That he intended to raise his guard out of the' 
^ Counties near Chester, two thousand foot, and two hundred horse, 
^. to be supplied with arms from the magazine at Hull, upon taking (he 
^ oaths .of supremacv and allegiance, that if the Parliament's under*' 
^ taking for tne ;lrish war would not suflice to defray the ^charges of 
\ raising and paying them,' he would pawn or sell his land or honses; 

< desiring them. withal, to quicken their levies for Munster and Gon- 
\ haught, as the Scots alr^y did theirs of Ulster; and ofiers his 

< person against the rebels.' 

The Parliament having for some time .mistrusted the King's going 
Ijl'ortb, to be intended for seizing the magazine at Hull, endeavoared 
to prevent it, declaring their suspicion of his design to raise an army, 
ana therefore pray, ^ That it might be removed from thence to the 
*, Tower of Ixmdon, as a place of more safety, and .eaisier transport 



< for Ireland; and that the reprieve for the Popish priests in- Newgate 

I, and they ^executed-* "^ And ^to make -all -suse^^Sir 



^' may be recalled: 
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John Hotham, a member of the House of Commons, is sent down to 
tajte upon him the government of that place, who by his sudden coming 
thither, prevented the Earl of Newcastle, who was designed by the- 
King to be governor thereof; so that when the King came to Hull in' 
person, with his guard consisting of lords and gentlemc^n, April S3,' 
>64S, lie finds the gates shut upon him, and the bridges drawn up ; but 
from the wall Hotham appears, and upon his knees intreats his Majesty* 
not to command that, which without a breach of his trust, he could 
not yield obedience to. 

W hereupon the King finding liis entrance prevented, calused Hotham' 
instantly to be proclaimed a traitor ; and by letters to the Parliament,' 
complained of that indignity, and required satisiaction ; but they 
justified him therein, and sent a committee of the Lords and Commons 
to reside there, for the better securing the garrison to them, and gave 
the governor power to raise the trained bands for his defence; after 
which the King hearing that the Parliament had raised a guard of 
themselves without his consent, and reflecting on the business of Hotham,' 
he summoned the gentry of Yorkshire to a meetings and .acquainted 
them, ^That his magazine at Hull was going to be taken from' hint 

< against his will, the^ilitia against the law and his consent, put irl 
^ execution, and Sir John Hotham's treason countenanced, so that he 
f was. resolved to have a guard to secure his person^ in which -he 
f desired their assistance, that he may be able to protect them, the 
f laws, and the triie Protestant religion from violation or injury/ - 

, . The King had hereby indifierenUy strengthened himseli^ and more 
had come in had not those members of Parliament who came to the 
King at York, prevailed with some of the freeholders to protest against 
it. And the Parliament declare. ^ That the subjects unless bound to 
^ it by special service, could not be commanded to attend the King at 
^ his pleasure, without transgressing against the laws and liberties of 

< the Kingdom; And that whosoever upon pretence of his Majesty's 
^ command, shall take up arms in a warlike manner, shall be esteemed 
^ disturbers of the peace, and to be proceeded against accordingly.? 

lu the mean while Sir Thomas Gardiner, who had been Kecoider of 
liondon for six years, being impeached by the Parliament, and in 
danger of hanging, was glad to shift for himself, and by flight escaped 
to the Kii^; at which time his Majesty endeavoured to have removed 
the term from London to York, but was much opposed therein by 
the Parliament, who voted it illegal, and forbid the Lord.* Keeper to 
issue out writs or seal any proclamation to that purpose. The Parhamoit 
now proceed to put the people into a military'posture,' reqnirmg all 
persons in authority to put tne late ordinance of the Militia in ejiecn^ 
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ticHi, which the Kiiu^ by hb pfOGlavatioa foibids ; but for the Beopfe*# 
satisfaction the Paruament published a severe decbvaiioa to tW sane^ 
ofl^t as their former remonstrance ; only this was added^ < That the 
' King at his being in Scotland had countenanced <he Irish' in their 

< rebeliipus designs, and that his connivance w^is manifested by big 
^ tedious with*bokIing the piocUmation, whereby tlicy were decland 
^ traitors tHl January 2» being almost a auarter of a year aftes the 
^ breaking out of the rebellion, and then had appointed but forty copies* 
^ to be printed, and none of them to be published without his pleci|H«» 
* si^niwd; whftenB his proclamations against the Scolii had been 
^, du^^rsed tbioughout all the Kingdom with public prayers and ese» 

^ ciattQUf*' 

The King makes a speedy answer hereunto, not much diffbiiag from 
what he bad said before; yet tells them, ^ That as to the business of the 
f Irish, his council in Ireland had desired them no sooner,^ nor sd 

< many copies by twenty as be had signed and sent them* His Majesty 
? had written a Letter to his privy council of Scotiaad, to take away 

< finam them all suspicion of those imputations so freouently laid to 
^ bis eharge> of being Poptshly affected, to be guiUy of the bloodshed 

< in Ireland, and to bring in tbreign forces;* wherewith they seemed 
•o satisfied, that they returned a most respectful answer, and jpseseaMy 
interposed their mediation to heal the breach before it gvew wider ; 
humbly desiring the Kilig to hearken to his PaiUamenI, as his |B|«atest^ 
his best, and most unparalleled council ; and discburaging hun freol 
wuy pertoivd journey into Ireland. This messwe was sent by the jfiail 
of Loudon, Chancellor of ScoUand, and after this, the Soots, petition lo 
the King's Privy Council there, not to meddle with any vevbal or real 
eBgngemenl for the King against the Parliament* Hereupon the English 
BaiAiameiit publish a protestation, wherein they vindicate theiv i»W9 pfc^ 
cesKliM^ I ted declare the great sense they had of the a&ction of ttieir 
Socrtlish brethren manifirstra unto them iu so many parti^mhifs, and 
iMve efimeciaUy the mentioned petition. 

The fiarl of Bristol, an old experienced statesmai^ prudently fovseaw 
thai mch unhappy beginnings must necessarily have a very bad issuer 
and diecefore earaesllv endeavoured an accominodatipa by stating the 
ca^e in the House of ixirds ; representing the ojfers.of the*. King on the 
oiie side, and the professions of the Parliament on the other ; and Uke* 
VM the dreadfoji eflbcts of a civil M^ar (then Kkely ta ensue)* by the 
cawmle of the woeful desolations iu Germany, and the eecpen^h^ 
tioublea hi Scotland ; and then proposes some melhoda for prerenlintf 
these dangers t as 1. ^ Thai a select ConjimUtee of ^rliamoBt shouwi 

< tnililjr ilate the matters bk difertnce with thf moit probable wvya^ of 
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reOoffHsflitig theiil* 9. To consider particalarlj wKat may be expected, 
either in pokit of supporting the King, or relieving hh people : ah^ 
lastly, how the condittoris agreed iipon may be secured. And to 
»hpw the necessity of this coarse ; he dbcovers the deplorable state o^ 
Ireland, the debts and necessilies of the Crown, the distractions 
which were likely to produce confusion of religion, most dangerous 
and destructive to a State, be^id^s the general distraction of the sid>- 
jeets, who betw^n commflinds and countermand^, knew aot whom to 
obey/ This was admitted as' good and solid reason, but divine jqs* 
tice wottM not so j)iermit the sins of the English nation to go unpanished]| 
and the Lord finstoKs speech, though well received yet proved ineflpec-^ 
lual. 

In the mean time the King*s guard increase^ at Yprk^ which the 
House voted a preparation for wnr against the Parliament, a breach of 
the trust reposetl in him by his people, and that all such as serv^ him 
there are traitors to the laws of the Kingdom, as the 11 Uicb. 9y 
and 1 Hen/ 3. This was followed by another declaration or remon« 
Mraace of the misactions of tbe King, and their own privileges, which 
the King answers and they again reply to; and May S8, the rarliameni 
•hjain, that all l^herifls, Justices, &c. make stay of all arms and 
ammitfiition going to the' King at York ; the King on the other aide 
forbids all persons belonging to the Trained Bands or Militia of the* = 
Kingdom, to obey any order or ordinance of any of the Houses; divers 
members of both Houses withdrew themselves to the King, as being 
unsatisfied with their proceedings; whereupon the Parliament ordered 
that all such as did not make their personal appearance by June 16 
ensuing, should be fined ah 100 pounds towards the Irish wars, su^h' 
onhr excepted as were employed by the Parliament. 

They Kkewise understood that the Queen had pawned the Crown' 
jewels in Hdiland, for money to be transported to the King ; which to' 
prevent him t3f,'they order, that whoever h:ith. or shall pay, lend,, 
send or bring any money in specie into this Ivingdom, for or up6it 
those jewek; or accept of any bill hereafter, shall be an enemy to the- 
Statte; 

June S; The Parliament sent to the King nineteen propositions: 
1. That ^ the King's Privy Council, great officers and ministers of 
* state, maybe put out, except such as th/s Parliament shall approve, i 
^ tni that an oiatn be tendered them. 2. That all afiairs of state be manai-r 
^ ged by tlte PbrKament, except such matters as are transfen'd by t&emi ; 
^ to the Privy couficil,'and to be concluded by the major part of the 
^ nobility under their hand^; the full number not to exceed twenty five, 
^ ter to be under fiUfeen. If any place shall faO void in the interval of 
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Fdrliaraent, then that the major part of the council chase oae to bn 
confirmed ,at the next sessions of Parliament, 3. That, all greal 
officers of the Kingdom shall be chosen with approbation of Parlia** 
ment. 4* That the government and education of theKing^s Children^ 
be by appointment of Parlisunent. 5. That their marriages be treated 
and concluded bj Parliament. 6. That the laws against Papists, 
priests, and others, be executed, without toleration or dispensation, 
except by Parliament. 7. That no Popish Lord or Peer have vole 
in Parliament; and their children be educated in the Protestant Faith. 
8* That Church government be reformed as the Parliament shall 
advise, 9. That the Militia be settled as the Parliament have ordered, 
and that the King recall all his declarations, published against their 
ordinances therein. iO. That all Privy Councillors and Judges, take 
an oath for the maintenance of The Petition of Right, and other 
statutes, which shall be made this Pariiaroent. 1 1. That all officers 
placed by Parliament hold their places, Quam diu-bene se gesserini^ 
as long as they shall act justly. 12. That all members pf ..Parliament 
put out during this time, fa!e restored again. 13. That the justice 
of Parliament pass upon aU delinquents, and that they appear or abide 
their censure. l4. That the general pardon pass with exceptions, 
as the Parliament shall advise. l5. That all forts and castles of this 
Kingdom be disposed of by Parliament. 16. That the King discharge 
all his. guards and forces now in being, and not»raise any other, but 
in c^se of actual rebellion. 17. That the King enter into strict 
alliance with all Protestant Kingdoms and States for their assistance, to 
recover the rights of his sister, and her princely issue, to those 
dignities and dominion which belong to them. 18. That the Lord 
Kimbolton and the five members be cleared by act of Parliament. 
19. ' That no Peer hereafter to be made, shall sit in Parliament with- 
out their, consent." 
These propositions were rejected by the Kln^, as inconsistent with 
bis regality : so that how men began to despair of any ^ood issue, 
for both sides make preparations for war: the King sendmg outhis 
commissions of array ; and the Parliament published an orcfer, June 
10, for bringing in money or plate to maintain the horse, horse-men 
and arms, for the public peace and defence of the King and both 
Houses of Parliament ; and declared the Kin^ ^s conunission to be. 
against the law, liberty and property of the subject; and the actora 
therein to be disturbers of the peace, and betrayers of the subiects'. 
liberty. At this time the Lord keeper Littleton, having delivered the. 
great seal to one Eliot^ whom the King sent for it/ durst not stay behind. 
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for fear of beine questioned, but went to the King to York, as many of 
tlie P^ers did likewise, whom the King sammoning tc^eiher, as also hi% 
Privj Council ; h% declares and protests to them, < that he would not 
* usurp any illegal authority over them, but is ready to maintain them 
^ against all others that would. And that he would defend them from 
' all votes and orders of Parliament, together with the true Protestunt 
^ religion, the lawful liberty of the subjects, apd the just privilcdgrs 
^ of tne three estates of Parliament; nor will he engage them in anj" 
> war but what shall be for the necessary defence of his and their rights ; 
whereupon they all ingaged to him their duty and allegiance in a most 
solemn protestaticm. After which the King sent letters to l!^r Richard 
Gumey Lord Mayor^ and the Aldermen and Sheriffs of liondon, for- 
bidding them, upon peril of having their charter questioned, to Icry arms 
or raise money, upon pretence of a guard to the Parliament or. any 
other account, except only the relief of Ireland, or the payment of the 
Scotch subjects. 

At this time the King publishefh a general declaration,' wherein be 
descants upon all the Parliaments declarations for the latst 7 months, bnt 
especially the last ; professing that hence forward he expects they should 
Imakout into disloyal actions, declaims against their making the defence 
of the King, to be the pretence for their raising forces; protests his own 
constant resolution for the preserving of peace, religion, the laws, and 
subjects liberties,' and expects all his subjects to assist him dgahist the 
iraiterotts attempts of such men as would destroy hispeirson, honour, and 
estate, and bring on a civil war; engaging that whosoever shall bring to 
him money, ammunition, horse, or arms, shall receive eight pound 
per cent, consideration, and have good assurance of both principal 
and interest, upon his forrest lands, parks arid houses. 

Aiter this the King by pvpclamation forbids all levies, of forces, and 
all contributions to such levies, without his express pleasure ; grounding 
it upon several statutes ns 7 Edward I. 2 Edward ill. and then minds 
them of their oath of allegiance, by which they were bound to be faith- 
ful, not to the King only as King, but to his person, as King Charles, 
covitibry to the Parliaments distinction, betwixt his pe^^-son and his 
authority; his person at York, and his authority in Parliament;, and 
concludes with- justifying his commissions ofarray, which were now 
issued out in several counties in England and Wales; to this the Par- 
liament rep^y, and tlie King again to them, which was followed by 
several messages to and fro; all which rather exasperated than allayed 
the difference; and now besan England to be divided, as Italy once- 
was into Guelphes and Gibellines, so they into Royalists and Ptesbyteri^ 
ans. (sr Cavileers and Roundheads 
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Aft«r this the King makes a progress from York into Ae comities of 
Nottingham and Lincoln, and summons the gentlemen and freehoidefi 
to Newark; he caresses. them With the most obliging expressions ima« 

finable. And July 11 ^ 1642. his Majesty sends a messi^ to the 
Parliament to certify them of his intentions to reduce Hull by force, 
if not forthwith delivered to him, if which they should do, he would 
then admit of their future adresses, and return such propositions as might 
best conduce to prevent the approaching War; together wkh this mei9^ 
^a^ he sent them likewise a copy of the proclamation, * which he had 
published against Sir J. Hotham, wharein he complains c£ the affront 
done to his person by Sir J . and of the Parliament justifjriDg that aetion 
by their votes and orders; that Hotham having fortified the town, an4 
drowned the country, had also set out a pinnance at Sea, which had 
intercepted his pacquet*boat with the Queen's letters, and that the Ead 
of Warwick contrary to the King's command, had taken upon him the 
command of the fleet ; for which reasons the King was resolved to punish 
Hotham. Indeed the Earl of Warwiclc had been by the Parliament 
recommended to the King as Admiral (the Earl of NorthoiBbcrland 
being then sick) but he wasrejected by the King, who conferred that 
. place. upon Sir John Pennington; yet afterwards the Parliament con* 
ceiving it necessary to get the Fleet into their hands, they found meaans^ 
notwithstanding the oppositions of Sir John Pennington ; an(| his adhe>> 
rents, to make the Earl of Warwick admiral; after which a ship laden 
with arms and aftimunition from Holland for the King, being ignorant 
of the matter, fell in among the fleet, and was by the IEslA of Warwick 
sent to the Parliament. 

The Parliament now thought fit to arm, and. therefore resolve that 
an army shall be raised for defence\(a8 they term it) of King and Par* 
liament; and the Earl of Essex to be Capt. Genera}, and the Earl of 
Bedford to command the Horse ; the Earl of Holland, Sir John Holhuid, 
and Sir William Stapleton, were ordeiMto carry a petition to the. King 
then at Beverl v, the effect whereof, was to pray him to disband ail hu 
forces, to recal his Commissions of Array, dismiss his Guard, uid cetum 
to the Parliament; all which the King refused. The Plarli^nient neflt 
consider of raising money, and so declare for lo^n upon the PubHc 
Faith : to jpromote which the endeayours of the Ministers were very 
serviceable, whereby in a short time a very considerable quantity of 
money, plate, and ammunition were brought in. *. 

The King was likewise furnished with money from the Queen upon 

.the pawiy^a jewels, and • some contribution from divers Lords add 

Gentlemen, and the University of Oxford. ' The King goes fnm 

Beverly to Leicester, ' and there proclaims the Earl of Stamford trajtoiv 
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for remorin^ the county Ma^zine from the town to his own house at 
Brad^te. August 1« The King comes back to Yorkshire, and raises 
a r^ment unoer the Earl of Cumberland, which he called Prince 
GharleS his regiment. 

The Parliament on the other side, declare the Commissioners of Arra j 
to be traitors and disturbers of the state and peace of the Kingdom^ 
and Lieutenants of several counties were constituted by Parliament. 

The King likewise deals with their commanders as they did with his, 
and Ymx^laimed General Essex -with all his colonels and officers who 
should not instantly lay down their arms, to be rebels and traitors; and 
the marquess of Hartford and his forces are ordered to march gainst 
bim. The King then summons in the country on the North' side of 
Trent, and 90 miles* Southward, and publisheth his grand declaration- 
concerning all transactions between himself and the Parliament. 

Angust SI. 164S. The King comes to Nottinghiun, cind there erects 
his standard, to which some numbers resorted, but far short of what was 
expected; and three days after the King sends a message to theParliament 
to propose a treaty; the messengers were the Earls of Southampton 
and Dorset, Sir John Culpepper, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Sir William Vadal, none of which weire sufi'ered to sit in the House, 
to deliver their errand, therefore it was sent in by the Usher of the 
Black Rod, to which the Parliament answered, that until his Majesty 
shall recal his proclamations, and declarations of treason against the 
Earl of Essex, and them, aiid their adherents; and unless the Kings 
standard set up in pursuaiipe thereof, be taken down, they cannot by the 
fundamental priviledges of Parliament, give his IMfajesty another 
answers 

< The King replies, that he never intended to declare the Parliament 
' traitors, or set up his standard against them, but if they resolve to 
^ treat, cither party shall revoke their declaration against al^persons as 
^ . traitors, and the same day to take down his standard. 

To this. they answer, that the differences could not any ways be con- 
tteded, unless he would forsake his evil councellors, and return to his 
Pfeiriiaraent ; and accordingly September 6. they order and declare, that 
the arms which they have or shall take up for the Parliament, religion^ 
laws, and liberties of the Kingdom, shall not be laid down untu the 
King withdraw his protection ^om such persons as are or shall be voted 
delinquents, and shall leave them to justice, that so their estates may 
discharge the debts and loan moneys of the commonwealth. 

The vTar being now b^un, the new raised souldiers committed 
many outrages upon the country people, which both King and Parlia- 
ment upon complaint endeavoured to rectifie : the King himself was 
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now Generalissimo over his own^ his captain general was fini the 
Marquis of Hartford, and afterward the Earl of Lindscj; and the 
Earl of Essex for the Parliamentarians; the Kings forces received the 
first repulse at Hull b^ Sir John Holham, and Sir John Meldrum, and 
tlie King takes up his quarters at Shrewsburj; Portsmouth was iiext 
surrendred to the Parliament, and presently after Sir John Bjrou takes 
Worcester for the King; in September the two Prince Palatines, 
Rupert and Maurice, arrived in England, who were presently entertained 
aud put iftto.comroand by the King, who having now got together a 
potent army, he made a solemn protestation to them of his candid 
intentions, and sincere meanin^^ to defend the Protestant Religion, the 
taws and liberties of the subjects, and priviledges of. Parliament, 
.acctordiiig to the former protestation at York. 

September 9. The Earl of Essex in' great state attended on by the 
Parliament set forth out^of London toward St. Albans,, and from thence 
to Northampton, where all his forces met, amounting to near fourteen 
thousand men, having with him the Parliament's petition, which he 
was to present to the King, the effect of which was,. 

That his loyal^ubjects the Lords and Commons in Parliament, cannot 
without tenderness of compassion behold the pressing calamities of 
England, and Ireland, by the practices of a prevailing party with his 
Majesty, to alter true religion and the ancient government of this 
Kingdom, introducing superstition into the Churciies, and confusion 
in the State; exciting, encouraging, and fostering the rebellion in 
Ireland, and as there, so here b%an the like massitcrees; by drawing 
on a War against the Parliament, leading' bis person agamst them^ 
as if by conqnest to establish an unlimited power over the .people^ 
seeking to bring over the rebels of Ireland to join with them : and all 
these evil councellors are defended and protected against the justice of 
the Parliament, who have for their Just defence orreligion, the Kin^s 
crown and dignity, the laws^. liberties and power of Parliaments tukm 
up anns, aud authorized the Earl of Essex to be their captain general 
against these rebels and traitors. And pray the King to withdraw hh 
person, and leayethem to be supprest by his power, and to return to 
his Parliament^ and that they would receive him with honour, and 
yield him obedience, secure his person, and establish him and his 
people with all the blessings of a glorious and happy reign. 

Ihis petition was never delivered, though Essex sent twice to the 
King for safe conduct for those who were to present it; for the King 
refused to receive any address from those whom he accused of h%a 
treason, of whom the Earl of Essex was one: the King then marches 
/4rom Shrewsbury toward London, upon which the Parliament ordered 
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the forces of Ihe assocuiied coanties of £8&ex, Hertforcl» Middlesex ' 
and JjoikIoii to be ready at an hours warning; thej likewise order that 
the lands^ rents and profits of Archbishopr and Bishops, shall be 
sequestered^ as likewise the King's fines about wards* 

Awhile after, Colonel Fines and Saqds were routed at Worcester by 
Prince Rupert, while they endeavoured to take the town from Sir John 
Byron, who had it in poscssion for the Kins; but Essex making his 
approach witii his army. Prince Kupert and Byron quitted the town to 
biin ; tiien were Glocester, Bristol and other places made garrisons for 
the Parliament; but in Yorkshire and Cornwal the Kings party grew 
powerful, and likewise in Wales; wer^ the £arl of Worcester had- sot 
togellier u great number of Welchmen, so that the King seeing his 
army increased resolved to march toward London, and was gotten one 
day\s journey before Essex ; who perceiving his error of staying so long, 
al VV^orccster hastens after him, to the relief of his masters; the Kinar 
disdaiuint^ to be pursued by a subject, turns, back to meet him,'i(na 
<)ctol)er 2j, 1612, both parties drew into the field between Keintonand 
lui^rhiil ia Warwickshire, where on both sides were slain between five 
ana six thousand men that day, but lught parting them, the next day 
both parlies ctuit the field, the King then marches to Coventry, and 
tiience sends a proclamation of pardoQ to the cities of London and 
Westniitjster, some persons only excepted* This, battle of EdghiU 
was fouji^Ut on Sunday, the same day twelve mouth .the Irish rebellion 
brake oiiL 

The Kinii^ then takes iji Banbury ,the town and castle being surrendred ' 
without a Glow, and two regiments of foot, and a troop of horse, took 
arms under him; from thence the King marches to Oxtbrd, and Essex 

foes to Londcm, where he was received with great honour; the 
Wliament to recruit tlieir army^ declare; that all nppreiitices who 
will lUt themselves, shall be free from their masters 'for that time, and 
sliali afterward be received again uito service: by which means abun- 
dance were induced to turn soldiers; they likewise invite the Saois to 
come in to tiieir assistance, which the King by a letter to the Lords of 
the I'rivy Council in Scotland endeavours to prevent, but in vain: at 
this time several of the Lords and Commons present a petition to tlte* 
King at Colebrook to desire him to appoint a phicc to tretit in : to whidi 
lie answered/ he would expect them at his Castle of Windsor, and 
desires them to hasten the treaty. 

At the same time, the King hearing that Essex had drawn his forces 
.and ordnsifice out of London toward him, and that unless he gained- 
Brainford he would be hemmed in by the Parliament's army, wha 
possessed most of the towns round about him ; the King marchess thither 
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tbat nigbt, where part of Colonel HolIis*s regiment that qvaiteiedtliere, 
made a stout resistance, till the Lord Brooke's and Colonel Hamden's 
regiment came into their pelief, >Yho maintained the fight till night, and 
then retreated out of town, which the King presently tdok possession of^ 
with some prisoners, arms and ammunition, eleven colours, a&d fiReen 
pieces of ordnance: Essex hearing this, soon came thither, followed 
with the city Militia and trained bands, which together made a formida^ 
ble arm^, so that the King thought fit to march back again to Oxford: 
this action in a time of treaty, (though not without sufficient groand) 
Was so ill resented by (he Houses, that they voted to have no. accommoda- 
tion: yet afterward upon consideration, they again petition him to 
desert his army, and return to his Parliament, but with the same 
success as formerly, ^ 

. , At this time a letter from one of the King's agents in Holland was 
intercepted, 'in which he is advertised of considerable forces ready to 
be sent over for his service: from Denmark likewise arms are seat 
for ten thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse, with a 
train of artillery, and every thing proportionable, even to iite drums 
and halberls. In Yorkshire the £arl of >fewcastle had a sharp reaooonter 
at Tadcaster with the Lord Fairfax, and forced him to retrtot: Hie coon-^ 
ties of Norfolk, Sufiblk, Essex, Hertford, Cambridge, the Isle of Ely, 
and the City of Norwich, are authorised by Parliament to associate 
under the Lord Gray of Wark, and Winchester and Chester are gained 
by the Parliament, 

0ec. 15. Colonel Goring, with the King^s Standard, eighty old 
commanders, and a store of warlike provision, join with the Etiil of 
Newcastle. About which time the City of London petitioned the King, 
and profess their grief for his distrust of their loyalty, with large pro- 
testations ^f their zealous intentions to defend nim, with all the love 
and duty which became good subjects. The King replies, that ht^ had 
a good opinion of many of them, and could freely and willingly par- 
don all, except Pennington the present Mayor, Venn, and some oihers; 
and concludes with declaring his high displeasure against such as shall 
continue acting and assisting his adversaries: many of them were 
startlal with this answer, yet were revived agahi with what Mr. Pryn 
and the Parliament Committee told their Common Council, of the 
Parliaments' great love and affection to them, |md resolution to live 
and die in their defence. 

In the North, Sir Hush Cholmly encounters with several parties of 
the King^s horse at Malton, and Jan. 16. joining with Sir Matthew 
Boynton, routed a party of six hundred horse and foot under Cirfonel 
Slingsby • Sir Thomas Fairfax likewise takes Leeds with little lorn 09 
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his side, but five hundred royalists were made prisoneris, (six of them 
commiinders) four colours and much arms and ammunition were 
. taken; tbeKing^s forces next leave Wakefield and Doncaster, which 
are presently garrisoned for the Parliament. The Earl of Newcastle 
brings his forces to York, to prepare, for entertaining the Queen ; a^ 
.Jan. ]7. he proclaims the Lord Fairfax arid his son 8ir Thomas, Trai- 
tors^ (as the Earl of Cumberland had done before) which the Parlia- 
' ment resenting, proclaimed the Lord Newcastle the same.* 

The Parliament, Feb. I. make these following propositions to the 
Kine at Oxford, (which w^re pr^ented by the Eans of Northumber- 
land, Salisbury, Pembrook, and Holland, with eight of the Ilouse of 
Uomraons) to disband his army, and to return home lo his Parliament ; 
to leave all delin(]|uent8 to trial, and all Papists to be disarmed : to pass 
i^n act for abolishmg the present Church governors, and such other bills 
as shall be prepareci in order to a reformation; all Popish recusants to 
abjure and renounce Popery ; all malignant Councellors to be removed, 
the Militia to be settled accordinj^ to the Parliaments' minds; such 

Krsons to be preferred to great offices and places of judicature, as the 
irliament shall name, and all such Justices of Peace as have been 
lately "turned out of commission be a^ain taken in; that an ^ct pass to 
vindicate the Lord Kimbolton, and the five members. And an alliance 
be entered into with our Protestant neighbours for recovery, of the 
Palatinate; that a general pardon pass, with exception to the Earl of 
Newcastle, Lord iJigbyj and some others ; that such members of Par- 
liament as have been displaced, be restored to offices and places, , and 
satisfaction made them for their losses. 

On the other side, the King proposed, ^that his own revenue, maga- 
zines, towns, ships and forts be restored : that what hath been done 
contrary to law and tl'C King's ris^hts, may be renounced, and re- 
called: that all illegal power claimed, or acted by any orders of 
Parliament, be disclaimed ; and as the King will readily < onsent to . 
the execution of all laws made or to be made concerning Popery and 
reformaition, so he desires a Jbill for the preserving the Book of Com-, 
mon Prayer against sectaries; andthat all persons excepted against 
in the treaty, may be tried per pares by their equals : that there be 
a cessation of arms and a free tnide*' 

This made way for a treaty of peace, but little was done in it till 
March 4. 1642. when Sir Benjaman liudyard, one of 'the Conuhons^ 
tpld the Parliament plahily, that the war would ruin all ; whereupon 
they ajppointed commissioners, that is, the Earl of Northumberland, 
Mr. Pierpoint, Sir William Erminr, Sir John Holland and Mr. Whit- 
lock, ymiy were to attend the King at Oxford. 
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Feb. 23. 1642. The Queen landed ift Buriington Key, withofficefli 
ammunition and money, from Holland, from whence tli^ Earl of Mon- 
tross and the Lord Ogilby conveyed her to York, where she ws» 
honourably received by the £arls of (Cumberland and Newcastle, and 
there she be^n to form her army, [a the mean time Ck>L Masaey 

- advances against Cajrt. Bridges, who kept Shudley 'Castle in Glouccs^ 
-tershire, with sixty soldiers, aiid all other things sufficient, for the 

Lord Sharidois on the King's behalf; Col. Massey offers to storm the 
Castle, but is repulsed, yet next day he possessed the garden under the 
Castle, and firing some hay and strifw, made so great a smother in Ike 
house, that taking the opportunity thereof^ he plantedbis great rans so 
: conveniently, as forced the besieged to surrender upon quarter, teaving 
their arms, and ingaging to pay five hundred pounds in six days for 
.the goods in the ci^tfe, or else to lose them. . 

Yet had the Parliament no great cause of boasting «f this victory; 
for^oon after Prince Rapert with four thousand horse and foot,* niAking 
shew to regain it^ marches to Cirencester, where the strength aad great 
part of the mn^azine of the county lay, and Febuary i . he masteis 
the guard, ana forces his passage into the town, which in two hours 
he gainepl, taking one thousand one hundred prisoners, and two 
thousand arms; and next day he summons Glocester, wiiich Colonel 
Massey was resolved to defend, and to strengthen it, deserts Shudiy 
Castle and other out garrisons. 

I'he Farl of Wocefter and his son the Lord Hecbei*t had now raised 
an army of near one thousand five hundred Welcbmen fur the King, 
with whom he marched to tlie forest of Dean, and beat Colonel 
Borroughs regiment out of a small town call'd Coford near. Monmouth; 
from thence they march to Hingham within two miles of Glocester, and 
Colonel Bret demands the town for the King, but was answered with 
scorn ; for Massey with assistance from Capt JFiiies-at Bristol, weakened 
them with continual skirmishes, till Sir William Waller having taken 
Malmsbury came to Glocester, and joyned his forces with the other, 
-so that this Welch army spent near five weck$ without doing any . 
memorable action. 

But now Colonel Massey draws out all his horse^ wil'i five hundred 
foot, and some ordnance, and held them play the first day; the next 
morning the great guns give the alarum, and both parlies engage very 
fiercely, and the welch were like to have routed him, and. taken bis 
ordnance, at which instant Sir William Waller comes in to Massey's 
.assistance, who taking courage thereby . they run furiously upon the 

- Welcbmen, and drive them liack to Hingham house, whicn ihey 
began presently to batter with their cannon ; whereupon the Welch . 
^und a parley, and surrender the place, and themselves prisoners, 
but the officers were to receive quarter according to their qualities; 
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tad next day WaUer aiid Haflsej led their booty in triumph to 
Glonoestar. 

Theasststance of the Scots had been formerlj desired by the Parlia- 
Ment, If iiich (notwithstanding their late protestations not to take arms 
uninst their Pjdnce) they now hearken to, and having complealed 
their anny, March 13, 1641, they cross the river Tyne^ and march 
Southward, to employ the £. of Newcastle, 

The Irish rdbeb about this time (notwithstanding the defeats^ they 
met -with at Tiedagh and Dundalk) were much increased in number ; 
and the Pope (a mote unhappy fisher than his pretended predecessor 
i%. Peter, ^h'o was for saving, but he for. destroying men) sends two 
letters to them, one subseribra to Owen Oi'Neal, and the other to all 
archbidlops, b»b<^, nobles, and people of the kingdom of Ireland, . 
in both which he commends those who had already appeared in the 
qnarrri, and exh<»ts others to engage in the same, declaring liis great joy 
for Mieir late butcheries, and massacres upon the Prote^nts, and be- 
stowinif upon them his fatherly benediction, and plenarv pardon and 
idbsolution for whatever viUanies they had committed. By the Pope's 
thus publiekly declaring hinlself for them, the rebels grew very poww« 
fviy and many who were at first afraid of being concefned, how openly 
aj^ared for them, insomuch that all parts of Ireland were over- 
whelmed by them as with an inundation. 

This year was remarkable fotsithe death of Cardinal Richlien, that 
great firebrand and disturber of Europe, but more particularly these 
iktee kingdoms, of whose distractions lie was both a principal causer^ 
and fbmenter; he led the way to his master Lewis XII J* who de^- 
ceased soon afler in the midst of his conquests in Catalonia, leaving 
for his successor hift eldest son Lewis XIV. (the present French King) 
under the government - of the Queen Dowager, and Cardinal Mazarine 
ancceeded m Ricblieu's stead. ' 

The year 1643, and the nineteenth of his MajesCy^s reign, he&ok 
with a treaty of peace, which was formerly agreed on, but pi oceeded 
slowly, tilMt was again* revived bySirBenj. Rudvard. The com- 
missioners on both parties now met at Oxford, and began to treat of 
the'King's propositions, concerning his revenue, magazines, forts, and 
ships ; and the Parliament's propositions concerning the disbanding of 
armies, which particulars taking up more time than the Kin^ expected^ 
his Majesty, April 12, 1645, sends this message to the Parliament : 

That as soon as he was satisfied concerning his own revenue, maga- 
zines, ships, and forces, in which he desired nothing but his just and 
legal known rights to be restored to him^ and to persons trusted by 
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him ; and as won as the members of both Hoosies slioiildb^ ratdieA 
to the same capacitj of sitting and voting in Parliament as thej had 
upon January I, 104 1, (excluding such whose Votes had been taken 
awar b^ biU, or by liew elections, or new writs) : and that as soon m 
bis Majesty and both Houses may be secured from such tumnltnoai 
assemblies, as to the hieh dishonour of the Parliament had awed tlsB 
members of the same (wbich he conceived could not otherwise be donsy 
but by adjourning the Parliament to some place twtaty miles ftora 
London, such as the Houses should agree upon), his Maiesty most 
ohearfnllv and reulily would consent to the disbwiding of the atmiesy 
and would return speedily to his two Houses of Pwliament aoeotding 
to the time and place which they should agree upon. 

Upon this message the Parliament resolved to cidl back thrir con* 
missioners, and so, April 15, tibe treaty ended. About the beginning of 
last March, the L. Brook marched towards Nofflbampton, wd seising 
the ammunittcn there he went from thence to Warwick, and so to 
Stratford -upon- A von, and beat Col. Crocker's, and Iient*-Cel. Wag« 
staff's forces out of Uiat town ; after which, besieging Lttehfield, one 
€»f the King's party shooting at a venture at the window of his chamber, 
the bullet pierce4 him in me eye, of which he immediately died, yet 
his soldiers being heightened with revenge, took the Close with the 
Earl of Chesterfield and all his soldiers and ordnance ; after which 
iPrince Rupert and the Earl of Northampton joinim^ their forces, fell 
upon the Parliamentarians at Litchfield, where the E. of Northampton 
was slain at the head of his troop, yet Lieut.«*Col. Russel, who txnn* 
manded it, despairing of succour, yielded up the place to Plrince 
Rupert upon honourable conditions, and marched away to Coven* 
trj. 

April 17, 1643, the E. of Essex sat down before Heading, and 
made two assaults, but was repulsed. The King marched from Oxfiml 
to Wallingford for its relief, but Essex's army increasing daily with 
fresh supplies from London^ both parties happened to sldnnish at 
Causum-Bridge, where many of the King's forces were slain, and 
forced to retreat ; whereupon the town was a while after sunrenderad hj 
Col. Fielding, who was made Deputy GovermMr in tte*r6om of Sn* 
Arthur Aston, who was disabled b^ a bruise he received in his head 
with a brick-bat : Fielding was tor this sentenced l^ a Council of 
War, at Oxford, to lose his head, but by the intercession of ftieods 
was pardoned. 
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in Uie mesa lime the breach between lite King and Parliament 
became widei than ever ; k> thai they proceeded to draw np articlei 
ofbigfa treason against the Queen, KMBe of which were, that she had 
pawwd the crown jewels in Holland, that she had favoured the re- 
beUkm in Ireluid, that die had endeavoured to raise a party m Scot- 
land against the Parliament, and that ^e bad gone at toe head of a 
Perish aimy in £iu;Und. Several other articles were framed against 
her, apoa wkich Ur. Fym curled ap an impeachment to the Lords, 
who seemed at first surprised therewith, but thej afterwards agreed to- 
the cbawe. 

The Queeo had about this time raised an indiiferent airit of liorse 
and foot, and leaving some hone and foot-witfa Sir Charles CavemliBh 
for defcmce of Luicouishire, and Nottinghamshire, she with SOOO foot, 
three ctunpanies of hone and foot, six cannons, snd two aiortar- 
Nccei, met the King at Edge-hill, and goes from thence with him to 
Oxford. 

Several encounters happened in the west between Bir Halph Hopfon 
for the King, and Sir G. Chudleigb, . then commander of Uie Parlia* 
menl's forces, where sometimes one party was victorious, and then the 
otlwr. Colonel Math. Fiaes, Governor of Bristol, about this lime 
discovered a design of Robert Yeoinons and George Botichier, to de- 
liver tm that city to the King's forces, upon which they were con- 
demned by a Council ot War, and faengea May SO, notwithstanding 
tlw King's letter to tbe Maycw and citizens, and General Kuth«i's to 
the Governor on -theiz behalf; and so ends this month, famous by the 
death a( Mr. John Pym, that active perscn in the House of Commons. 
• Jn June 1643, Mr. Waller a member of the House of Commons, 
Mi. Tonkins, Mr. Challoner, Mr. Hasle, Mr. Blinkhom, Mr. White, 
and others were arraigned at GnUdhall, London, they being charged 
Sa dMigning to seize into tbeir ctutody tbe King's cbildxeny some 
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members of I^irlUunent, the Lofd Mayor, and Committee, ni thft Mi- 
litia, all the city's outworks, and forts^ the Tower of LoHdoa, and all 
the magazines, and then to let in the King's forces to surprise the city* 
Upon this indictment they were tried and condemned, but Tomkios 
and Challoner only were hanged. 

Some skirmishes passed between the Earl of Essex and Prince Ku* 
pert, who engaginir about Tame, in Oxfordshire, the Prince routed a 
body of horse in Chalgrave field, where Mr. John Hambden received 
his mortal wound ; but in the west the Parliament's forces .had better 
'success, wheire they took in the towns of Taunton and firidgwaier* 
At this time finding the want of a Great Seal, the Parliameat after 
lon^ debates voted, that a new seal' should be made for confirmation of 
their acts and ordinances ; which was forthwith done, and thereon was 
engraven the picture of the House of Commons and members sitlingf 
and on the other side the arms of England and Ireland; but between 
the voting and making this seal, they passed 4hh order, that if the 
X<ord Keeper Littleton, upon summons did not return with the Great 
Seal within fourteen days, he should lose his place, and whatsoever 
should be sealed therewith by him after that, time, should be null and 
void in law. And presently after, Mr. Henry Martin, .a member of 
.I^rliament, seized upon the Ue^alia which were reposited in West* 
minster Abbey, telling some of his accomplices, that the time .would 
come wheiifein there would be no need of crowns and scepters* 

July 5, 1643, Sir William Waller meets with Sir Kalph Hopton's 
forces at Landsdown, near Bath, who though fewer than Sir William's, 
yet 'maintained the fi^ht from two in the afternoon till one the next 
morninff, and then Sir William's party forsook the field. Hopton 
himselfwas hurt, and lost divers gentlemen of note, but the Paxlia* 
ment's loss was more. Hmton marches to the Devizes, in Wiltshire, 
and Waller after him; whereupon the King sent 1500 horse from 
Oxford to Hopton's relief. W aller draws off to Roundway Down, 
and there the fight be^n in which the Parliamentarians were defeated 
and fled, leaving the foot to the mercy of their adversaries, by whom 
hundreds of them were slain^ and more taken, with four braas gons^ 
ammunition, and baggage, twenty-eight colours, and nine comets* 
Waller having thus lost his army, posts to London with a few follow* 
ers for recruits. This fight happened July 1*3, 1643. 

Some difference arising in the north between Lord Fair&x, Gewenk 
for the Parliament, and Sir John Hotham, Governor of Hull, who re- 
fosedto submit to the LDrd Fairfax ; the Parliament designed to daft» 
]dace Hotham, which he discovering by jka intercepted letter, began 
to project new designs ; and his son. Captain Hotham^ being suspected 
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by tlie FftrKainiekit, ^as iniprisoBed at Noitinghanii but nutde his 
escape, and underhand treated with the Earl of Newcastle. Upon 
which orders were sent for seizing both father and son, which was done 
accordinglj, together with his wife, and the rest of his children, who 
were all sent up prisoners to the Parliament ; and som^ months aftcfr 
Sir John and his son were brought to trial in Guildhall, the Earl of 
-Manchester and otl\er8 being assigned their judges; and the father is 
efaarffed, that be ha4 traiterously betrayed the trust reposed in him by 
the Farliament, and aidbered to the enemy, as appeared by his words^ 
by his letters, and by his actions, and that he held correspondence 
with the Queen, the £:irl of Newcastle, Lord Digby, and others of 
that party, and had endeatoured to betray Hull to them. His son 
was charged with things of the same nature ; upon which they wei^ 
both sentenced to be beheaded, which was accordingly executed, the 
son Jan. 1, 1644, and the father the day after. 

Jtiut to return ; July 4, 1643, Prince Kupert sits down before Bristol, 
and though Colonel Fines had formerly hanged up some citizens for 
intending to have delivered up the town to tte Prince, yet nevertheless 
the design took effect, for bemg at that time very ill provided for re- 
sistance (which Prince Rupert nad notice of from his conespondnfi 
%ithin>, the Governor was constrained, after three days seige, to sui^ 
render it to him. ' 

August IS, the Earl of Lindsey being freed from his imprisonment 
wherein he was since Edge-hill n^ht, came to the Kin^ at Oxford ; 
and soon after Prince Maurice besieged Exeter, flinging m granadocB 
and firing part of the suburbs, upon which a fruitless parley ensued ; 
the next day the Prince masters the Great Sconce, and turns the ^eflt 
guns thereon upon the city, and then the garrison agreed to yield^ 
the officers only to part with their swords, and the private soldiers to 
march out with cudgels in their hands. At this time Judge Berkle^^ 
who had been imprisoned bv the Parliament about ship-money, was 
fined S0,000/. made incapable of all offices, and to continue a prisoner 
during pleasure. 

The Parliament were now busied for recruiting Sir William Waller'a 
army, and to incline the Londoners to a more cbearful compliance^ 
Pennington the Lord Mayor, was made Lieutenant of the Tower ; ytt 
Waller was forced to stay because Essex's army wanted likewise 
reinforcements. Essex musters 10,000 men at Hounslow Heath, but 
this would not serve for so weighty an affair as the relief of Gloucester, 
now besieged by the King, and he must therefore make use of the Loo* 
don trainra bands. 



\ 
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; Gkmeesier "was the plsce "vrlitcb ttopt tbe curvent of Acl Kkmf • tac-i 
^etset ; Maisej was Goreraor tfaeveof, and had with him two reginmltB 
of fool, and an 100 horoe, which with some other re«^uii8 made op 
1500 meoy with fortj barrels of powder, and a jlender artilierj ; jet 
thejr Within behaved themselfes lika men of resoItitioD^ and alarmed the 
besiegers with frequent sallies. The King phmts his caonon against 
tte gateS) which made above 150 shot, and the granadoes did some 
executioB in the town, yet nothing abated tlie spirits of the peophsi 
^heneupott the King prepares for a general storm, and all was readj, 
they within being in want and having but three barrels of powder IdR^ 
when news comes that Essex was on nis march with a powerful army 
to raise the siege ; whereupon ajfter consukalion had by the King with 
the general ofi^ers, it was resolved the King's army should draw off^ 
which wap done, and aU their huf s were set on fire ; and Sept 5, 1643, 
Essex enters into Gloucester, and having fiimished the iAty plentifully 
with provisions, went after the King, who at that siq^ lost that oppor- 
tunity of niarching up to London (the Parliament having then no con« 
sideiisUe army in theJield) which he could sever rMiin. 

The war had hitherto continued in Ireland^ and the En^ish army 
had Cmnmonly success against the rebek ; Imt the King now under* 
standing the rarliiUBent's contracting with the- Scots for aid, though! 
fit to strengthen himself by recalling part of his army there, hither; 
and commissioned the Eail of Ormond, his JLieuteaant-General, to 
agree on a cessation for a year, which was coiLolllded at Singeston, and 
Sept. 18, 164S, was proclaimed by the Loidi Justices ana Council at 
Dublin ; and soon after some forces from thence landed in Wak», and 
took Hawarden Castle, near Chester, for the King. 
. The Earl of Essex have relieved Gloucester^ speeds aflar the Kingi 
and passing by Cirencester left a strong P^T there, where Prince 
Maurice was expected that night; but mstead of kirn oo^es Essex, 
and bein^ mistaken for the other, enters the town without any oppo* 
Sltic^n, seiaes 400 men, and thirty cart loads of- provision, and then 
marches to Newbury, where the King was before, and had gotten the 
afdvantage of the ground, and plant^ his ordnance. Early in the 
morning, Sept. SO, 1643, Essex views tlie King's army, and in New<« 
bury Common draws up Jiis dwn, and falls to nring, tfa« Kii^^'s army 
doing the like. That part of the army which Prince Uupert c]uuq|[ea, 
being overlayed, were forced to fall off on the right hand, where two 
great bodies of horse marched down the hill, and fell in furiously 
upon the Prbce ; both sides acttf^ with great valour and fury, and 
coming to handy strokes with their swords. 
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' The lEtfexians then wheelhig abont, charged the Lord JetmiaV 
lepfimeBt) whom they forced to make tiieir escape throu^ tome bodies 
of foot ; this battel caused great loss and bloodshed on either side, but 
mater on the King^s, ifvhose other bodies of horse^ commanded by the 
llaris of Camaryan and Northampton, notwithstanding the great cou«^ 
itige <rf flieir commanders, were overpowered, and the Earls of Car* 
naryan and Sunderland. Visconnt Falkland and many other offi^er» 
and gentlemen slain. The Imndon tAiined bands and auxiliaries did 
the Parliament great servioe in this fight% Ni^ht coming on, botk. 
armies retired, and next day marched away firom each other. 

After this several places were garrisoned for the King by Sir William 
Vavasor, as Tewksbury, Shndley Castle, and other places in Glonces* 
tershire, and soon, after Waller again surpriseth Tewksbury^ but is 
afterward beaten by Prince Maurice^ Massey and Waller take Here* 
ford, and Sir William Brereton had the town and castle ot Eccleshal 
delivered up<m reasonable quarter. ^ An ordinance is now published by 
the Parliament to seize upon the King's revenue; and Sir William 
Waller is made Major General of Hampshire, Sussex, Surrey, and 
Kent, and marching to Eftmham, beat a party of the King's army, and 
then took Alton and Arundd Castle. Colonel Norton was routed by 
Hopton ; and tlie Parliament finding the Kin|^'s power increase, they 
publish, that whoever shall assist the King with horse, arms, plate or 
money against them, ar^ traitors to the Parliament, and. mall be so 
proceeded against. The King summons a Parliament at Oxfpid^ Jan. 
28y 1643, where in the mat hall, at Christ Churchy be tells them^ 
.Hiat if he had the least Aoughts of disagreeing with the happiness of 
this kingdom, he would not advise with such councillors as they were ; 
and so the upper schools were assigned to the Lords, and the Convo* 
cation House to the Commons. In this Parliament, besides thePrincoi 
Duke of York, Lord Keeper Littleton, Treasurer Cottingtim, Duke 
of Richmond, and Marquis of Hertford, there were nineteen aarb and 
as many lords, and- 117 knights and gentlemen, and afterwards five 
lords and twenty-three gentlemen more came to tbem. The first thinr 
they fen upon, was to c<msider of means for efiecting a peace, to which 
end a letter was written to the Earl of Essex, and subsigned by aU 
fheir hands, who returned no answer, but sent it to the Parliament at 
Westminst^. 

Jan. 16, 1645, the Scots armv entered England by the way of 
Newcastle, being 18,000 foot, and 9000 horse under General LevenS) 
for assisting the jParliament in pursuance of the solemn league and co- 
venant, and declaring the justness of their cause, which they profess to 
be reformation of religion, honour of the King, and peace of the king^ 
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; iiid ihftt tbemAln Md.of tlieir comiB^ kto wcmmt ^mJlmg 
from hift^ pernicious councillon. The Parliament carets the ScoiS' 
army^ aiici impewer them to assess for themselves the twentieth part of. 
all raiali^aats estates (as they called them) in the noathy besides what 
otiier counties were assessed for.them. But the £arl of Newcastle is 
marching to pre them rougher entertainment^ and the Lord Fair&x^ 
sent his son Sir Thomas aminst them. 

Sir John Meldrum, with 700 men, besieged Newark, and is blocked 
iq> by Prince Rupert, whereupon they parleyed, and upon aiticles- 
were suffered- to march away, leaving - their match, bullet, powder^ 
oanupn, and all other fire-arms behind them, f n the mean time matters 
ore preparing for Scotland by James IMbrquis of Montrose, who had 
formerly sided with the covenanters, but now the King .understanding 
he had really forsaken them, gives him a commission to be Genern 
Governor of Scotland, and orders him forces to go into the heart of 
that kingdom, for a diversion to the Scots. 

In the year 1644, the twentieth of his Majesty^s reign, Sir William 
Waller defeats the Lord Hopton's forces and takes Winchester^ and 
Oliver Cromwell was made Governor of Ely ; Budly is surprised by 
Colonel Fox for the Parliament, and the garrisons of Selby and Hein* 
tough are taken by the I^ord Fairfax and his son; Prince Rup^ 
raiseth the siege at Latham House. The King at this time, in the 
presence of the Peers at Oxford, received the sacrament at Christ 
Church, at the hands of liishop Usher, where he used these solemn 
protestations: 

My Lords, I espy here many resolved Protestants, who may declare 
to the world the resolution 1 do now make. 1 have to the utmost of 
my power prepared my soul to become a worthy receiver, and may I 
so receive comfort by the blessed sacrament, as I do intend the esta- 
blishment of the true reformed Protestant religion, as it stood in its 
beauty 'in the happy days of Queen Elizabeth, without any con- 
nivance at Popery. I bless God that in the midst of these public 
distractions 1 have still liberty to communicate, and may this sacra- 
ment be' my damnation if my, heart do not join with' my lips in thb 
protestation. 

* The Parliament at Westminster voted it treason jfor any member, or 
members of either . House to desert them, and to go to the King, and 
they never to be received again. The King marcneth out of Oxford^ 
and is followed by Essex and Waller ; he defeats Waller at Cropedv 
Bridge, and Essex is blocked up by the King's forces- in Cornwall, 
and July 4th, tlie King sends several letters to the l^Iiament about a 
tjceaty of peace. Sept. 12, Jhe Parliament at Oxford assemble agsiin^ 
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b«i MHtt into ^w^ioDt ud dMrigiou, tbe King Itf Itedi ftDowinf . 

Tbe JE2arl of Newcastle wa« besiMed in York nbont two moBths, ta 
wAoit^eMef I'tiEce Kupert adrwceSi northward with a gml powet of 
liorso and foot, ufMin whose approach to the city the bnik«en. drew 
off, and those within, sally out upon their rear. The Earfof Mew<« 
<;asUe Wing thus relieved, joins with Fringe Kupeit^ resolving to fol-* 
low the Paniameiitaxians and give thein battle, which accordingly they 
did upon a plain called Marston Moor, where aboat 9000 men wers 
slain, for the royalists having near routed the Parliament's army, 
pursued the chace so far, that the victory was snatched out of their 
^ands, and the Parliament obtained an intire victory, after three hours 
^ght resdutdy n^ntained on both sid^; after which York wa» 
c)eUv^ied m to the Parliapient, and they soon becaine masters of all the 
qorth ;. and Levens the Scotch general, tal^es Newcastle after this battle 
which was the greatest both for the fierceness of it, and for the nnmber 
of soldiers on bSth sides ; Prince Rupert goes into Lancashire^ but tbe 
£arl of Newcastle, lately made Marquis, with his two sons, and hit 
brother Sir Charles Cavendish, General Kins, the Lord Falconbridge^ 
the Lord Widdruotftoa, Uie Earl of Cranworth, the Bishop of London* 
dary, Sir Edward W iddrington. Colonel Camaby, Colonel BasMt, 
Colonel MottsoiK Sir William Vavasor, Sir Francis Mackworth, with 
about eiehty^ otner persons, up<m some discontent, refused to engagt 
any fiir&er in the lung's cause, and went over to Hamburgh. 

Ndw Levies are now made by the Parliament, and three attempts 
were made by the parliamentarians upon Denniagton Castle, but ia 
Tain ; the Queen goinff from Oxford to £x^r was there ddivered of 
a daughter, June 16, 1644, who was called Henrietta Maria, and after* 
ward went from thence to Pendennis Castle in Cornwall, where she 
canbarked for France, and did not returp again to Englimd, till his 

S resent Majerty's restoration in 1660. Banbury Castle is relieved by 
ir William Ck>mpton. having been besieged about eleven weeks by the 
Parliament's. forcesr; C(d. ^Myn is defeatra bv Massey, near Gtocester, 
and himself slain,, and about 170 officers and soldiers taken priscmers ; 
Prince Rupert seodiiijBf 500 botse and foot to fortify Beachly, in order 
to his ffoing to Asbferry, they are routed by Massey, who socm after 
iakes Momnouth town. 

Newberry seemed io be a idace destined for martial exploits, for Oct» 
ST^ another great battle was K>ught there, between the King's part^ aitil 
t^ .Parliament's, under Essex, Waller, and Manchester, wherein the 
ipyalists were wonted, and between 4 wd 5000 SMa slain o» bothr 
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ridei. NoT« l9y Motttneoth is ^retaken by ihe Ki|i|[^*fl tokcm. ' Beel fS|| 
Sir Alexander darew iras beheaded for endeayaoruig to deihrer up ihm 
island of Plymouth to the King's forces. 

. Two principal Irish rebels, the Lords Mac^ire und M acmahon,' 
had been sent from Ireland, and imprisoned in the Tower, firom 
whence they made their escape ; but being retaken, and tried, were 
found guilty of high treason, and were both drawn, hanged, and quar^ 
tered at Tyburn, though Macguire pleaded hiB privilege io the LordS| 
as a peer of Ireland. 

Archbishop Laud having been accused by the Pkiliaraent in 1640| 
as the fnuner of the canons in convocation, and other delinquencies, 
and the Scots joining him, and the Earl of Straflbrd in' their gruid ac« 
^usation, charging nim for obtruding the Common Prayer l&ok, and 
canons and constitutions ecclesiastical upon their nation, and for ad^- 
vising the King to dissolve' the last Parliament, and other such mat- 
ters, upon whi3i he w^ fiM committed to the Black Bod, and ten 
weeks after voted guilty of hi^h treason, and sent to the Tower, where 
he continued four years* His charge was, endeavouring the subver- 
si<Hi* I. Of the Laws, 8. Of religion. 3. Of the privileges of 
Parliament. And after many times attending on flie House, Jan. 4, 
1644, they passed their ordinance of Parliament, that he should be 
drawn, handed, and quartered ; but upon his petition, they voted him 
tp'be behea&d, which he suffered Jan. 10, after. 

Jan. dO, 1644, a treaty was began at Uxbridge between the King' 
and the Parliament. The ccmimissioners for the Kinj^ were these, the 
Duke of Richmond and Lenox ; the Marquis of Hertford ; the Earls of 
Southampton, Kingston, and Chichester ; the Lords Capel, Seymour,' 
Hatton, and Culpepper ; Sir Edward Nichols ; Sir Edward Hyde ; * 
Sir Richard Lane; Sir Thmnas Grandure, Sir Orlando Brideman; 
Mr. John Ashbumfaam ; Mr. Jeffery Pabner , and Dr. Stewart. Those 
for the Parltameats of England and Scotland (for now thev were joined 
in all public aflhirs), were the Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, 
Salisbury^ and Denb^h ; Lord Wainman ; Mr. Hollis ; Mr. Pier« 

G»int; Sir Henry Vane the younger; Mr. Crew; Mr. Whitlock; 
r. St. Johns ; Mr. Ftideux ; Lord Lowden ; Sir Charles Erskin ; 
Mr. Dondas; Mr. Brakely, and Mr. Hender8<m. The commissioners 
on both sides being met, the things to be treated of were, 1. Religion.' 
2. The Militia, S. Ireland ; but first the King's commissioners gave 
in this p&per concerning Teli^ion. 

^ First, That freedom be left to all persons of what opinion soever in 
matteiB of ceremony ^ ajad that all penalties, orHkelaws and customs' 
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ifikSclk^m^mB ^kme penalties^ be softpeiided. 9^ That tbe Bisln^ 
ihall exercice no act of jnrisoictioni nor ordinatiioD, isrithont the con- 
imt aod counsel of the Presbyters, who shall be chosen out of the 
eiercy of each diocese, oat of the most learned, and gravest ministers 
of that diocese. 3. That the Bishop keep his ccmstant residence in 
his diocess, except wh^i he shall be required by his JMnjesty to attend 
him on any occasion ; and that if he be not hindered by the infirmity 
of old age or sickness, he preach evei^ Sunday in some church of his 
diocese. 4. That the ordination of ministers shall be always in a pub« 
lie, and solemn manner, and yer^ strict rules obseryed concerning the 
sufficiency, and other qualifications of those men; who shall not be 
received, into holy orders without the consent and approbation of the 
Presbyters, or the major part of them. 5. That competent mainte- 
nance be established by Parliament to such vicarages as belong to 
Bishops, Deans, and Chapters out of the impropriations, according to 
the vfuue of the several parishes. 6.- That no man shall be capable o£ 
two parsonages or vicarages with cure of souls. 7. That toward the 
settlui^ of the public peace, an hundred thousand pounds shall be 
raised oy Parliament, out of the estates of Bishops. Deans, and Chap« 
ters, in such manner as the King and Parliament snail think fit, witn- 
€Nit the alienation of any of the said lands. 8. That the jurisdiction 
in causes testsimentary, decimals, matrimonials,^ be settled in such 
manner as shall seem most convenient by the King and Parliament ; 
and likewise that acts be passed for regulating visitations, and against 
immoderate fees in ecclesiastical courts, and abuses by frivolous ex- 
omnmunication, and aU other abuses in ecclesiastical jurisdictions, as 
shall be agreed upon b^ the King and Parliament ; wad if the Parlia- 
ments commissioners will insist upon any other things which they shall 
think necessary for religion, the King's commissioners will very wil« 
linely apply themselves to the consideration thereof. 

The paper of the Parliaments conmiissioners concerning religion was. 
That the bill be passed for abolishing and taking away of all arch« 
bishops^ bishops, &c. That the ordinances' concerning the calling 
and sitting of the assembly of divines be confinnedby act of parliament. 
That the directory for public worship already passed both houses^ 
and the -propositions concerning church government, annexed and 
passed both nouses, be enacted as a part of reformation of religion and 
uniformity; that bis Majesty take the solemn league and covenant, 
and that it be enjoyned to be taken by others ; to which was annexed 
the j^Uowing paper : That the otdinary' way of dividing christians 
into djstinct coiigr6{;ations, and most expedient for edification is. by the 
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vetpacttTe bounds of thi^ir' dwelling; that the milliliter aid clitiT^ 
gtloera in each conj|temtioa shall join in the ffovermnent of the chuidi 
as it shidl be estabiisned bj Parliament ; thai many pariioular con* 
ffiegatlcMis shall be under one piesbyterian goyernment; that the chnnrii 
be gbvemed by congr^ational, classical and synodical assemblies, to 
be established by Parliament ; that synodical assemblies shall ooiisist 
both of provincial and national assemblies ; ^hich papers took op 
three days of the treaty in dispute ; the next three days were ordered 
for the militia, and the Pariiament*s propositi<ms conceiving it were as 
followeth ; We desire that the sabjeds of £itfland mHy be armed, 
trained, and disciplined as the Parliament shall Uiink fit ; the like fer 
Scotland as the Parliament there shall think fit ; that an act for aettiing 
the Admiralty and forces at sea, and monies thavto for maintenance, 
may be as the parliament shaU think fit ; the like for Scottand. That 
there be an act for aettlinr all finrces by sea and land, in comnussioners 
to be named by the Paniament, and as both kingdoms shaU confide 
in, and to suppress all powers and forces contrary thereunto^ and to 
act as they shall be directed by Parliament ; so tor the kingdom ef 
Scotland. That the Militia of the City of London, and of the parishes 
within liondon, Sec. the liberties wiAin the weekly Mils 0£ mortality 
be in the Lord Mayor, Aldermen^ and Gommon«coQncil. That the 
Tower of Londcm may be in the ffovemment of the City and ^ief 
officers, those to be nominated and removed by the Common-council. 
That the citiaens and forces of Lond<m may not be drawn out of the 
City without their own ctmsent, and that tne examine in these dia* 
tracted times be no precedent for the fiiture. 

Upon February 18, began the articles about Irehnd, wherein the 
ParUi^ent desire, that an act be passed to make v<Qfid tile cessation 
of Ireland^ and all treaties with liie rebels^ without consent of par* 
liament, and to settle the prosecution of the war of Ireland m the 
JParlianient, to be managed by the joint advice ol both kingdcnns, 
and his Majesty to assist, and to do no act to molest or discountenance 
them therein ; the King's commissiotiers would net consent to the 
Parliaments propositions in ainy of the three points; religion, nrilitia, 
or Ireland ; but motioned, that if the articles proposed by them did 
not give satisfaction, that then so great an alteration as a total aboUsb- 
ment of a government established by law might be suspend^, till after 
the disbandii^ of all armies, that Uie Kine may be present with the 
Parliament, and a national synod may De catted to consider and 
determine of so important a business. S. For the miUliay they would 
condescend no fiurther^ than that the peiaon truslsd with Ihe-mSilia 
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he lumaoBAtA hdwten them, or 'that aneqtial nimiber/ tiheone balf 
by the kinc , and the other by tiie parliament should be cshosen, as^ 
ilhis to be out for three yearn. 3. As to Irotemd, they justified fiie 
Kind's proceeding, and would not allow of any thing that should make 
tigainst the cessation ; and so the treaty ended without any thing effectefl 
of what the poor people longed for ; the commissioners on both side§ 
bein^ so much bounded by their superiors ; yet the King was much 
taxed (saith the author of the continuation of Sir R. Baker, p. 54B) by 
those who were not slack to find out occasions of catil againsf him 
about this treatr, especially for discovering so much favoui' and good 
If ill to the Irish, as was discoreredNin that article, and also for his 
transacting with them, and writing two letters to the Lord Deputy to 
hasten the peace with them, imd promising them that the penal statutes 
against Roman Catholics should not be put in execution, when the 
peace was made^ provided they continued in due obedience ; and fur^^ 
ther, when they gave him that assistance which they promised for 
his English occasions, that then he would consent to the repeal of them 
all by a law, except those against appeals to Rome and Premttnire; nay 
further it is laid to his charge as a matter of an high nature, that he 
had written to the lieutenant a third letter for hastening tne peace, 
which rather than miss, he should promise to join with 8iem against 
the Scots^ and the Lord Inchequm* These things the Parliament 
did much aggravate against him, and also took such care for succour* 
ing their friends against the rebels, that they were never able to send 
over the pEomiaed suroHes to the King. 

At this time the Marquis of Winchester held out his house at 
Basing for flie King ; to reduce which. Sir William Waller with his 
new levies, advances and storms it thrice in nine days, but was beaten 
oif, and fiNrced to retreat to Famham ; Colonel Norton succeeds in that 
service, with whom join Col<Niel Morley and Sir Richard Ouslow, who 
fell furiously to the work, but with greater hurt to themselves ; shortly 
after Colonel Witherhead comes to uiem with his i^giment, the besie^ 
ers fall to baHertng, while necessaries fail within; Norton sends his 
mimmons, which contemned by the Marquis, the besieeed sally- out, 
and do much execution. And now comes Sir William Waller again, 
and with some troops faced the house, on whom the besieeed V^TcA 
from their wprks. The Marquis sends to Oxford for relidr, which is 
promised ; in the mean time Waller again departs, and Colonel (xage 
is sent firom Oxford with a raiment of bold blades, who finds Coloim 
Nottoh ready to receive them on Chinham Down. ^0^ make^ hia 
ai^roack, appesring first on an bill, near the h%bway which leads to 
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Andoiner» wheraopmi Norton charges willi gieat.covrage, apd breakr- 
through the olhers horse, who having a rescue of musketeers, with more 
tb^ ordinary valour, forced Norton to retreat as far as the church, and 
tfaioygh Basingstoke ; the same time the besieged sallying out at several 
jplaces, brought in many prisoners. The relief whicn Grage brought in 
consisted of many horse-load of powder and match, a drove of cattle, 
besides powder from Basingstoke. November 15, the besiegers after 
M weeks labour in vain, raised the^iege, having lost about a thousand 
men one way or other during their stay before that house ; nor had the 
King's forces any better success in their long sieges before Plymouth^ 
Lvme^ and Taunton in the west, which three places cost them the lives 
01 some thousands of their soldiers, and yet not taken at last. 

April I9y 1644. The Earl of Montross entered Scotland, and seized 
Dumfries, expecting the assistance of some Irish to be sent him by 
the Eaj\ of Antrim, who not coming according to promise, he was 
fidn to retire into England, and from thence sends the Lord Ogilby 
and Sir William Rdlock dis^ised into the heart of Scotland, who 
brought back uncomfortable tidings of the ^reat power and strength 
of the covenanters ; whereupon he sends Ogilby to the King for more 
men,. or at least arms from beyond seas, out these messengers were 
surprized, and imprisoned by the covenanters. Montross with a small 
ivtinue re-enters Scotland and comes to his cousin Patrick Graham, 
where be lies close, until instead of ten thousand promised, Alex* 
ander Miacdonal brings over into the north of Scotland an hundred 
and ten Irish from Antrim, with whom Montross meets in Athol, 
were, eight hundred countrymen join with him; with these and sopit 
other assistance he meets with the covenanters near Perth, under th0 
Earl of TuUibaii and some other Lords, with six thousand fooL and 
sey^n hundred horse ready to fight. September 1, the Lord Drum- 
mo^d comes out with a forlorn hope, and at the first onset is routed 
back to the main body,, and so Montross with a shout lets loose his 
whole forces upon them, and puts them to flight with the slaughter 
of, two thousand, and many prisoners, and the city of Perth taken. 
Af{/^ which victory, divers other lords and gentlemen, come into 
him, with whom he seeks out the covenanters, who lay at Abcnrdeen 
with an army of two thousand foot, and five hundred horse, commanded 
by the Lord Burleigh, expecting the conjunction of the Earl of Argile 
and his forces, which Montross means to prevent by fighting th^n; 
Montross hud but 44 horse and fifteen hundred foot, all resolute men, 
who did their work with much courage, routing and pursuing their 
epemi^ to , th^ gates of IJundee ; after which Montross entens Abierdeen^ . 
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Tlffii news ctMHai past thnt the £ark of Argile and Lotliian were at %aid 
with a strong bodj of hone, which Montross unable to encoitnteir TcCiteSi 
to Highland Mountains, and goes to Stragbc^ey to try if he could 

Krsuade the Gordons 1o engage on his side ; bat they were hindred 
the Earl of Huntlev their chief, who though a royalist himself 
yet out of inecr envy to Montross, did more obstruct the king^s business 
than the coVenanters themselves; here Montrose sculked, biit Argile 
und Lothian follow him, and near Fary Castle they skirmish iogether^ 
and the Montrossians having the advantage of an bill, pat their enemies 
to a disorderly retreat, after which they both treat, during which some 
of Montrosses followers are dealt with to betray him; wherefore to 
secure himself he marched away to Badenah, many of his men by 
Argile^s means falling off from him ; and makinfip no stay there, tiirough 
unbiown byways comes to Dankeldon, and frightens Argile out of 
those parts ; Macdonel was employed by Montross to the Mack^ltoiolds, 
with whom he used such persuasions that five hundred of them with 
their chief followed him to the Earl, and Patrick Graham brings mme 
recruits from Athol ; with these Montross marches into the county of 
Argile, where that Eurl was enlisting soldiers, but Montross's toming 
firijphtens him away, wbA he victoriously divides hb army into tiiree 
brigades, himself lesidiiur one, Macdonel another, and Macrenhold 
a tnird, and with fire ana sword ruins and destroys all, and so departs' 
to Loffues, where five thousand horse and foot commanded bv the^ 
Earl of Seaford were ready to omose him ; and tl^ Earl of Argite^ 
was not far off with three thousand foot, to prevent their joining, he 
resolves to fall upon Argile, which he does^ and after a short fightj ia 
which fifteen hundred were slain, puts him to the rout, wiu such 
terror that they ran nine miles outright ; on Montross's party were 
but few killed, though many hurt, of whom Sir Thomas Ogilby dyed 
after of bis wounds. 

' In England the king's forces prevail in Gloucestershire, and take 
RoWdon House, after stiff resistance made by the Colonels DeVe- 
leux and Stephens, and Colonel Hopton having raised 60 horse and 
40 foot for the oarliament, is surprised and carried prisoner with 
all his men^into Ludbury in Herefordshire; but the parliamentarians 
met witti Sir John Winter and routed him, and another party of 
theirs surprised Shrewsbury ; Prince Rupert, P* Maurice, the Lord 
Hastinfips, Ashly, Lahgdale, and Gerrard, with the greatest part of 
the Kmg*s forces went into Wales to raise more soldiers, and the 
King by his a^nts abroad solicits for foreign princes aid, and the - 
qoeeu treats with the Duke ijf Lorrain^ who hiii aa.indiffereixt army 
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idiQiKt HkiOimj «ml had near finished her iMwiieii. wham GMHimI 
Maanrine sp^ all, and finds other work for that Duke, liie Kiiif 
fcmds Bho to Denmark, but that Kii|^ being newly oigaged in some 
difierences with the Sw^, his Majeky was foioed to make the heat 
provision he could at home, to engage against the new model designed 
py die parliament. 

And thus ends the rear 1644. At the b^inning of the nes:t, 
Parliainent were busied about framing an or^jnance for calling the 
meifdierB of both Houses frmn all public employmoats, harii^ been 
formeriy discontented with their General the £arl of Essex, whom they 
suspected as careless «r discontented, because after the second battle 
of Newberry, he suffered the King to march away without any mole»t 
tation, and aftfr to relieye Dennington Castle, and besides that he 
had quitted Newberry, and let it fidl into the King's hands, &o* This 
was at last past with exceptions of Crimiwell and a few others, and 
was called, << The Self-denying Ordinance;" the effect wheroof was, 
^^ That all and. every the meimiers of ekher house shall be discharged 
at the end of 40 days after the passing this ordinance of aU their 
command, military or civil, conferred by Parliament since November 
$0, 1640.. Thait all other ^vemmv and commanders (not mendiers) 
by land or sea. shall contmue in their ofiioes, wherein they w«re 
entrustjed, March 80, 1€44. Provided, and excepted, that liei^tenanta 
and their deputi^ei in several countiea, ciliea and places, or of any 
€usio$ roiularumj or justices of peaee^ or slewiffds, or anr commis^ 
sioners of oyer or terminer, pr goal delivery ; as also that tnose mem* 
l^rs of dther House who had cmces by grant firom his Majerty before 
tht rafUament^ and were by him displaced belbre the aiitting of the 
Parliament, and have since by the parliament been leirtored, shall 
i)ot be discharged firpm th^ said offices or ^olits thereof, but shall 
eiyov the same." 

. The Parliament being thiia neselved to mod^ their army, the Barls 
q( Essex* Manchester and Denbigh surrender their comaiissioos in the 
House Qt ifOrds, desiring the scalers arvears may be discharged ; won 
H'hich the Commons vote ten thoi»and pounds a year to no paid to 
t)ie £arl of Essex out of the delinquents Estates for his service and 
looses.; and the £arl of Warwick >^ields up his commisaion of admiral 
at sea, < which offices ^te ppesentl v intrusted with CommiasioBeeB ; the 
Parliament after some jftfring of ix)tli Hcmses about it, elided Sir 
Thomas Faidax to be general of their army, and had accordia^y 
sent for htm out of the north ; the other chief officers of this nc^ 
n^odel were Philip 8ki|>pon^ ma^ g»«al of ^e tlh<49.army^. PUY^r 
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OmnMreB^ WepibeomA mta^ the hatsey Hearf Inton eontrnfawqiyt 
nnefal of the hone; She cokmek of foot were ^r Hardress WaBer^ 
HmBmond, Harfef, Mooiaffiie, Llo^. Pickering, Holboarn, Cranford^ 
Bttklej^ AUbridge, Iiu[ol£hT. Kauutyoroiigh, Welden ; for the hoiBd 
ireie coloneb Butler/ Sheflida, Fleetwood, RoMiter, Rich. Whaley, 
Crraves, Sydney, Middleton, YermudeD, Levisair, and Sir Robert 
Pye, and John Okey were colcmels of the dragoons; after this unhap-: 
py «model,' the king's afiairs in all places bevan fatally to decline.. 

The pttfHaraqitarians having surprised Shrewsbury, Colonel Mitten 
receives public thanks in the House* of Commons for that service, 
which was very conauierable, as beinf the King's chiefest garrison,, 
wherein were taken eight kmghts ana baronets, 40 colonels, majors, 
captains, and others of quality, besides common men ; 15 j>ieces of 
oraiaance, many himdied aims, divers barrels of powder, P. Maurice's 
itagasine,. and all this without any considerwle damage on their 
side^ About this time Sir M. Langdale with SOOO horse and foot 
ftom. Oxford, beats the jUncolnshire horse, relieves Newark, Belvoir,. 
and Ashby de la Zouch with provisions, and marched northward to. 
Pontefract; and notwithstanding the Lord Fairfax's power, relieves 
the castle also ; from hence he returns to Newark, so to Litchfield, 
then to the Forest of Dean, and beats off Colonel Dean from l^ing 
before Lycbiey* The King at Oxford takes care to furnish his garrisons 
and fit Ins army for the field : The £arl of Northampton routs the 
Pbrlisment's Northampton hor^e,. but Major General Brown, governor 
of Abingdon for the Parliament, sends out several parties, who return 
with success. About this time the House of Lords make the Earl of 
Northumberland and his Coui^ss, Governor and Governess of the 
King's children at Whitehall* 

The new model being compleated. Sir Thomas Fairfax sets forth for 
Windsor, where he applies himself to the forming of his new array, 
wherein Major General iftippon was so active, tnat the Parliament 
sent him a l^ter of thanks for that aud all his fonner services. Ilither 
-comes Lieut. General Cromwell, whom, after some salutations pasi^ 
the general ordered to march towards Oxford with a brigade of 
•eleven hundred horse and dragoops, to intercept a convoy of 2000 
hetrse^ which Prince Rupert had sent from Worcester to fetch off 
the King with his train of artillery, and some foot, so to imbody and 



take the field ; at Islip Bri(%e, OromweU falls upon them and routs 
them, takes between 4 and 500 horse, and 200 prisoners, with ! fhe 
Queen's standard, the rest betook themselves to Blechintcm-house^ 
Cromwell pursues them, and. sends a sharp summons to the 

N 
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gc/frntm^ who AoviMmg of relief fmn Oxford, ikirieti^ ftgt^tiM 
enemy h«d ft coosideraDle slren^h cf feol, and oreiswajed bj^ tke 
puling tears of some ladies, got thitber to Tisit his. wife, suneaoNtd 
Sie houw wilh all the arms und aaununitioii, whidh were sent to Aik« 
bury, and the house deniplished, for whieh the governor, Cobad 
Windebank, is shot to death at Oxford; Cromwell imjnroTeB his 
wccess, and falls upon a party of 900 foot, about Banton Bush, whom 
be demits, and takes them almost all prisoiMffSii with thdlr ara» and 
Uimunitiou, and sends them widi a convoy to Abingdon ; and GoioDel 
Fines beats andher purty of horse, taking 150 horse, three colours, 
and 50 arms ; Sir John Winter being relieved by Langdale, and 
obtaining fr<Hn Prince Rupert 2000 horse, and 1500 foot, made such 
a stir, as drew all the Glocester forces upon him, upon which the 



Prince, Apil 22, marches ail night to his assistance, and finds Hfass^ 
before Liabury, to whom he gives a sudden alarm ; Slassey being tiiua 

Jut to it, drew up, and fought the horse, entertaining the loyalists with 
ot charges, whilst the wxt might get off; but beim ovefpotreied 
was fain to give way, and the royalists fotting on the fool, chd muck 
execution upon them. Massey^s horse was raot dead under him bv 
Prince Uupcit, and Major Backhouse received bis moftad wouod, 
divers were dain^ and the rest by flight escaped. 

Prince Rupert marches from thence with about 6000 kotse ud 
foot towards Ludlow, and so to Shrewsbury, draining the ^rnsona, 
and taking to him the lesser brigades ; and so he and hut brother 
Maurice, assisted with Goring's horse and dragoons, fetched off the 
King from Oxford, who with a numerous army, advanoetk tow ard s 
the siege of Chester ; General Fairfox's army teing now fhlly com* 
pleated, he was ordered closely to besiege Oxford, as being tke King's 
chief garrison, where most of the artiltery lay ; Cromwell ami Brown 
being recalled from following the King, to assist the general tiiereiu. 
May IS, Col. Weldeu comes to relieve Taunton, of which the royaliBts 
being informed, they resolved to give one furious assault, and if it 
Bucoeeded not, to rise fr^om the seige and be gone, which ant tddng 
effect, they presently marched away, and Cotonel Weldeu tmters the 
town, and finds it almost ruined by fire, two long streets of foir bmUb- 
ings being burnt to the ground ; and thus was Taunton relieved, after 
it had endured a hard siege. About this time Major General Massiff 
takes in Evesham by storm, where Colonel William Legwasgoi^mor, 
who* was taken prisoner, with 20 officers, 500 foot, and 1 9& horse, m 
all the arms and ammunition ; Fairfax lying before Oxford, aimt oiA 
a party of horse aad foot^ under Cotniel Rauuborongh, i» aommoa 
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Gftont HoBM ; the goTenunr wheraof, tkougli lit flnt 1m answeMd^ 
Iw liked not Wiadebook law, ytt (seeing Rsinsboioiigh feady ta stonii 
Uf he sunendered upon quarter. 
Tlie King wifth his aimv marcking toward Chester, carried such a 



terror with him, that maoe Sir Wifiiam Bremton quit the siwe,^ and 
io his woork beii^^ done, he wheels about, and sits down before Lei* 
caster, sending a sununoas to the town, who desires respite till neirt 
noming; the trumpetei returning, a drum was sent, requiring an 
answer within a ouaxter of an hour, which time while they within spend 
in debate, the King's cannons pUiy upon the town from the battery, 
and all are coinmanaed to their charge m order to a storm ; the cont^ 
eontinved a day and a night, and the town was stormed at six or 
seTen {daces, and May Slst was entered ; the committee-men with the 
gcrernor. Col. Gray, and Hackey were taken prisoners, much ammu* 
nition and the plunder of the town sent to the JKing's garriscms there* 
abouts, these that escaped fled to Kockingham Castle, and firom thence 
the KW triumjdmnt marches towards Northampton, lAnd faces that 
town* In the west. Goring, Hepton^ and Greenviil united their forces, 
ami &11 upon Welden's Brigade, whom they forced to retreat t6 
Tauntmi in great disoider, and where there somewhat streightned* 
Fairfiuc was now ordered to rise before Oxford, and Cromwell marcheth 
into the aasocisted counties, to prevent the Ki^'s irruptions into them, 
and CoL Fermuden was to jow with the Soots wtth a party of 8600 
horse and foot, in case the King should advifince northward June 5. 
Their army had a general ren&zTous at Great Brickhill, where they 
had news the King was about Daventry $ thereupon it was resolved 
to give him battle, to which end Cromwell is sent for, with 009 horse 
aod dragoons ; Verrouden likewise returns, and Fairmx sends post fot 
5ir Jokn GeUy Col. Ro8Biter,and the governors of Coventry, Warwick, 
Northampton and Nottingpbam, to march with all speed with their 
forces po the general, because there was like to be a speedy enga^ 
meat. The Kii^^s forces lay stili about Daventry and Burrough-htll, 
which being a pmce of great advantage, it was thought he had chosen 
a to fi^t uiKm ; but his design was (having relieved Oxford with 
itore oi cattfe and sheep> to march for the lelief of Pontefract, and 
8cart)esangh ; but Fairfax marcheth to Gilborough, within four miles 
of Northampton, and five of Burrough-hill ; and both armies lying 
near each other, the Fairfaxians alarm the royalists, and take some 
nsisoners, the King being then abroad. June IS, the King drew off 
voni Bwrrouffk-hillto^ Harbc^ough, desq^ng for Pontefract, thinking 
if ha were fo&aiwd, it would be more advaqt^e to fight ftirther nortl^ 
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;Mid« Fairfax aenda out Iretott wUb a flyiw party 6f horiWy wIm ftll 
iMpon a party of the -Kiiif^'a- rear, quartrnd in Naseby lown, take! 
many prisoners, some of the Prince's life-guard, and JUmgdale's t»i4 
gade, and gives sueh an alarm to the whole army, that UteKinf at 
^Oiduight leaves bis own ijaartars, and for security hastens to Hanxv 
iXMigh, where the van of his army was quartered, raises Prince Kiipeit^ 
und calls a council o£ war, where it was tescdved to give battle, and 
because Fairfax had been so forward, they would no longer slay fiNT 
Jhim, but seek him out. Fair&x was come from GilDorou|^ I9 
iGilling, and from thence to Maseby, where both armies drawn up in 
battalia faced each other. 

' Saturday, June 14, was fought that unfortunate battle whidh proved 
00 fatal to the King and his cause* His Majesty commanded . the main 
body ; Prince Rupert, and Prince Maurice llie right wing ; Sir Mar« 
maduke Langdale the lefl ; the £arl of Lindse^, and the Lord Ashley 
the right hand*reserve ; the Lord Bards, and Sir 6. Lisle the left. Of 
the Parliament's army Fairfax and Skippcm commanded the main 
body ; Cromwell the right wing, with whom was Colonel Rossitny 
^ho came with his forces but a little before the fight ; and Irefon had* 
(he left ; the reserves were brought up by Rainsborough, Hammond, 
and Pride. Prince Rupert charged the Parliament's left wing, com^' 
roanded by Ireton,.who made a notable resistance, but at fast was 
forced to give ground, Ireton himself being run through the thtth' 
with a pike, and into the face with an halbert, his horse shot unmi' 
him, and hi^nself taken prisoner ; for h. while Riqpert foUows the chaBe 
almost to Naseby town, and in his return summmed the train ot bag- 
gage and provisions, who made no other answer but with theiv fire* 
locks ; but in the mean time Cromwell chargeth furiously on the 
King's left wing, and got the better, forcing them from the body^ and 
prosecuting the advantage, quite broke them and their reserve, during 
which ^ the main bodies had charged with incredible fierceness^ often 
retreating, and often rallying/ falling in together with the but ends of 
musquets, aind coming to handy blows with their swords ; but Faii&x's' 
foot coming up seasonably to the horse,, and Cromwell comii^ in with 
his victorious right wtiig, they all charged ti^^her np<m the King's 
main army, who, unable to endure any longer, retired out of the field 
toward Leicester, and Prince Rupert, who now too late returned ftom 
his too eager pursuit,, seeing the day lost, accompanied them in their 
flight, leaving (as Heaven would have it) a complete victory to the 
Parliamentarians, who pursued them within two miles of Leicester, 
aAd the King finding the pursiiit so hot^ kaves the town, &db& hasteni- 
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III IMthSM. Tbe batfle was exceeding bloodj, IMh atmies befai^ 
very covntfeotti and numeraiu^ and not SOO, oddfi, fought in a large 
Allow fiela on the nortb-west side of Naseby, about a mile broad^ 
whick gronnd was wholly taken up. On the P^Uameirt*s side were 
wowded anddainaboYe lOOO officers and private soldiers. MajcAr-Gen« 
Skijmon (who was an old experienced soldier^ and was ordered to draw 
vp the batUe) fought stontiy that day, and though he was so sorely 
wounded in the b^inning of the fight, and the General desired him m 
go olF the field, he answered, <^ He would hot stir so long as a man could 
stand." Ireton was dangerously hurt, and taken prisoner for a while^ 
after he had done his part ; but in the confusion of the fight got loose 
again, and saw the vicfory achieyed. The General and Lieutenant* 
General performed their part with sufficient resolution (had their cau^' 
been as good), and by their own examples infused Talour into their 
followers; so likewise did the other officfrsiy of whom divers were 
wounded. 

On the other side the Kii^ shewed himself that day a Courageous 
general, keeping close with his horse, and himself in person rallying 
them to hot encounters ; the Earl of Lindsey, Lord Ashly, Colond 
Ka&tol, and others, were wounded ; SO colonels, knights, and officers 
of note, and 600 private soldiers slain ; but much more was the damage 
the King sustained by what was taken, that is, 6 colonels, 8 lieutenant- 
colonels, 18 majors^- 70 captains, 8 lieutenants, 900 ensigns, with divers 
other inferior officers, 4500 common soldiers, and many women ; 13 of 
of the King^s household servants, 4 oThis footmen, 12 pieces <^ ord- 
nance, 8000 arms, 40 bartek of powder, 200 carriages, all their ba^ 
and bagga^ with store of rich pillage^ 9000 horses, the King's stanch 
ard, one olthe Kln^^'s coaches, and hb cabinet of letters and papers, 
wh^ch not without indecency were afterwards published by the Parlia- 
ment. Sir Marmaduke Langdale hastened away the same nisht tQ 
Kewark. The neXi day the General sent up Colonel Fines wiUi the 
prisoners and colours taken in the fight ; and with this comes news of 
several other successes, as the gaining of Houghton garrison, near 
Grantham, and Sir William Brereton's beating a party of the King'il 
forces in Cheshire, and taking 150 prisoners ; and 400 prisoners taken 
in fight by a party from Shrewsbury, and the taking Major Penning- 
ham, and divers others by Captain Stone. Sir John Grell marching 
with 2000 horse, in his way took 90 pisoners of the King's scatters, 
horse, and some Newark garrison, and then joining with Bairfax, they 
«at down before lieicester, which after several assaults was surrendered 
ky the Lord Hastings, governor, upon honourable terms. In it were 14 
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f'Mscps of Of flnfmoe, SO eokmn, 2000 aniiB, 500 bone, 50 bam^ of 
)wder, and other ammunitioB proportioiiable* And Juae My Sir 
homafr Glei^iam after a long siege despairing of sncoonr, yields up 
Carlisle to the Parliament. Bnt however Taunton was ytt in a low 
^nditioQ, and therefore Fairfax waa ordered thither, who by the way 
me^U with a multitude of rustical people called Clubmen, deciaring 
ibemaelve# Newter^, and desired safe passage fiw the commissioaerB W 
g^ both to the King and l^lxliament, to which the General returned 
^ civil answer, but that not satisfying them, Fair&x having joined 
with Massey, soon frightened them into more moderation, so that the 
anny passed quietly on their journey. 

Gen. Goring hearing of the approach of Fairfax,dTew oflFfron Tana- 
ton, having received considerable loss from Colonel Robert Bbke the 
govemoT) and soon after Fairfax following Goring, puts the royalists to 
^ disoiderlv letreat, and pressing fiercely upon them, pursues them 
almost to Bridgwater, and in Sutton Field, near Langport, July 10, 
there was a sharp engagement, in which there was not much odds in 
the number slain, they Using in all judged to be about llOO; of th^ 
Kiug^s par^ there were UOO prisoners taken, about 1200 horse« 
Colonel Feningham^ Colonel Stingsby, divers' officers of quality, and 
SO prisoners. Soon aft^ Sir Thomas Fairfax sat down before Bridg* 
urater, and after summons he assaulted the town very desperately, 
winning the lower part thereof, and then senda a second sununons^ 
MHng them. That their denial wrought no otiier thoughts of com^ 
pnssion in him but oaj^ to women and children, who might sufl^ br 
the Govemer^s obstinacy, and so divers ladies, gentlewMnen, and chil* 
dren caine out ^of tlie town ; and then tJie General being better pro« 
vided with wateriala for his work, gave the second assault, some 
etormed, others fired with granndbes, and sluffs of hot iron ; and the 
wind serving their turn, jbt wrought such effect, that the Governor^ 
Colonel Windham^ moved therewith, surrendered the town upon con* 
dition only of fair quarter^ and the town to be pseserved from plunder* 
This waa done July SS^ 1645^ there being lOOO ofieers and soldieia 
prisoners, 44 barrela of powder, 1500 arms, 44 pieces of ordnance^ 
and 400 weight of imiclu In the north ^ Ponfret Castle, and Sosrbo* 
(OUfh were taken by the P^rlkmeat^s forces, and soon after the town 
of B^h was surrendered to Colonel Okey. In the mean time the 
ClubaEiea contiiMie<| their meetings, and Colonel Heetwood seiaedSO of 
the ring)ea«]kTa a( Shaflsbury^ yet thia wonid nol reduce them, they* 
b^ng sttfl about 4000, whereupoo Cromwell endeavours by parley to 
isedtt^U^m to reason ; wbkk not sweeping, ha fiiUaiqpeA them^ kiDa 
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fome,'ditfer80fli tbe ttstj and takes 400 plisoneft, wliich d^Mt vUMf 
queUed t6enl« 

About this tine tlie King maichim up and ddim Wftle* 16 ttiidft 
mpplt^) be eameB tfaejice to Litchfield, and by the way fights & patt^ 
of scotch hone and dragootis, then marches to Ashbuni, beats Sk^ofatt 
Gell, and carries some prisoners with him to Welbeck house, and Ml 
fanring up and down with a flying army, takes Huntingdon, Cadi* 
iNridge, and Su lyes, which last pbce he fined 500/* ; then^^e he wei^ 
io Oweburne, and so to Oxford, Au|past 88, Where he staid not long, 
fa«it adranced to Ludlow, earnestly mtent apon the relief of Chester, 
then close besieged by Sir William Brereton* Mr, G, Poyns with li 

Eurty of horse was appointed to attend the King's motion, and fol^ 
wed him so dose, that on Kouton Heath, two mOes oif Cheiit^, they 
came to a fight, where Poyns was forced to give ground, and had beeh 
utterly oyertbrown, if Colonel Jones had ftot come iii With a new 
supply from Brereton, which encoumged Poyns to rally, add so th^ 
King being beset both rear and front, forsook the field, and betook 
himself to Chester^ -which finding much weakened by batteries, and 
tiie assailants ready to stotm, he went from thence to Wales* Faiirfieilc 
was now before Snerbom Castle, and the Governor, Sir Lewis Dives^ 
not hearkening to any summons, endured a furious storm, and after M 
extreme cruel fight, and mucn bloodshed OA botii sides, the castle 
was yielded upon quarter, Aa^st 15, with 400 prisoners, iDdAny of 
them persons of quality, 18 pieces of ordnance, and a niortar*piece4 
Then Nunney Castle, and Fortshead Point were surrendered to the 
Parliament ; and Fairfax besieged Bristol, suiBciently provided with 
all necessaries, and defended by Prince Rupert, to whom Fairfax sends 
a summons to deliver the city, fev preventing bloodshed; Prince 
llapert desired leave to seikl to the King, which being denied, he 
offars to surrender up the place upon condition. That every mart 
ahoukl march away in the height of honour, with their arms $ colours 
jQying, drums, trumpets, and as much powder and match as they could 
earry about them, with bag^ baj^gage, horse, artns, 10 guns, and fid 
barms of powder ; lastly, the fines and fortifications to be slighted^ 
and the city to be no more a garrison. 

FairfiEix sends answer satismctory enough, but not in reference to the 
dismoiuiting the place; so that PHnce Rupert having by several dt* 
tempts done as much as possible for preserving the place, was forced 
at last to surrender. In this city were found 140 pieces of cannon 
mouBted, 100 barrels of powder, victuals in the royal fort for 150 men 
tas 320 days^ the eastle victoaUed for nearly half jso long ; the Prince 
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1^ in i^triaon SSOO foot, lOOO hone, iMid^ Utie tndnti hmis and 
auxiliaries above 1000, so that the gaming thereof was ofgreat coniiiH 
Qiience to the ParKameiit. Soon after, the Etevises, Winchesler, 
Basing-house, Lameck-honse, BarUeywCastle, and Chepstow werd 
taken; so that in earnest, the King*s condition beine Terr low, for 
baring again ^ot together a good body of horse out or Warn, he re- 
solyea to send the Lord Digb^, and Sir Marmaduke Langdale with 
1^600 horse to join with Monllross, who had of late muth preyailed in 
ScoUand against the Covenanters ; they accordingly marched into 
Yorkshire, and near Sherbom surprised 80Q foot of the Pariiame^a* 
rians, with theur . aims ; but stayme for carriages. Colonels Copley, 
Lilbum, and others, icame ujpon them with their forces and routed 
them, recovered all, and took 400 jnisoners, and 609 horse,^ Digby's 
coach and. cabinet of letters. Di^by with the rest fiy lunrthwards, uid 
at Carlisle-Sands are the second time defeated, by Sir John Brown, 100 
of them slain, 800 horse taken, and many prisoners. In their flight 
toward Beeston. Castle, they were again met with, by Colonel Briggs, 
who took 800 of them, besides 150 of them flying through Westmor- 
land were seized by Vandrusk ; so that the Lord Digby, with a very 
small retinue, fled over to the Isle of Man, and thence mto Ireland, to 
the Earl of Urroond. Thus the Parliament thrived every where, for 
Tiverton, Longford-house, Carmarthen, Monmouth, Shelford-house 
near Newark, Worton, Wiverton, and Welbeck were about this time 
taken by tlieir (orces. . And Hereford having been long besi^ed, was, 
December 18, thus taken by surprize ; the Governor had issu^ out 
warrants for the country people to come in to work in the town, which 
Colonels Morgan and Birch understanding, they march from Gloucester 
to Hereford in one night, with about 8000 horse and foot, and pickings 
out . some lusty fellows, they clothed them in the habit of country la^ 
bourers, and one of them seemed to be a constable with a warrant in 
his hand, to bring these fellows to work according to the Governor's 
orders ; 150 firelocks were lodged in the dark as near the city as possi- 
ble, and another body to second them ; so the bridge is let down, tile 
supposed constable and his consorts enter, and presently take an ooca« 
sion to quarrel with the^uard, and kill three of them* Then come in 
the firelocks, and after Uolonel Birch, and lastly Colonel Morgan with 
the whole body ; these soon mastered the unaware surprized garrison, 
with small loiis on either side, wherein were 11 pieces of ordnance, 
much arms and ammunition, the Lord Brudend and Judge Jenkins, l4 
knights, 4 lieuteuants, S captains, IQO other officers and gentlemeo^ 
with which action Morgan and Birch gained much honour* . 
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^ Chester had bean Iwg betiflired^ and Wfch ctiht Kiii|('8 liMe mui 
fepoMd iQ that city, the tiord fijron was Govenior, and Sir . W illiam 
Bceveton lav knuf before it^ but mm is tidLen by the FarUaikieatarlans^ 
after a reionite ^ht^ 100^ rayalists being alain, and 400 ti^en pri8ai^» 
en ; irhereopon the to^im t^at surrendeied upon honpurable coiiaiti0O8^ 
Ab^t which tsBoe the Court of Wardi and Liveries is voted dovn by 
the Parliaineiit* The King being come to Newark as a place oi 
srrealest security, a strange qnarrS happened amongst tlie great ones 
fiiere, concerning the Lord Diffby, lately defeated at Sherborn, whoiu 
Biajof-Genenil Charles Gerard charged with treason ; with him sided 
the two Princes Rupert and Maurice, the Lord Hawly, and Sir Kich« 
IWiUis ; -but fieliasis, the Governor, stood up for Digby, with divers 
others. The contention ffrew bot, from wonis they came to swords^^ 
luid the King comiiig in to part them, increased the feud by siding for 
Digby ; wbareupon Prince ftupert, and the rest of the contrary party^ 
to the number of 400, in much di^ust h^d down their commissions^ 
and depart to another place, where they stand upon their guard, and 
so the Xing departs for Oxford with a guard of 900 horse, whom 
Povns meets wiui at their return, and routs them, and then takes in 
Belvoir Castle, and not long after the Countess of Derby surrenders up 
lier house at Latham to i& Parliament. The Kinff at Oxford, witn 
Princes Rupert and Manrioe now reconciled • was blocked up by the 
Parliament's forces ; whereupon lie commanas a fast to be observed 
every Fiidny during his troubles. . * 

In the mean time a treaty was agitated between the King and Par^ 
Itament, the King desiring to come to a personal treaty with the two 
Kottses at Westminster, and with some likeKhockl of a good effect ;. 
when aU was bksted on a sudden by a discovery of certain, tranaadiions 
•between the King and the Irish,- gathered out of several kttei^ taketf 
at. SherlMNni^ in the Lord Uigbj^'s coach, and others found in the 
pockets of the Risbop ci Traine, slain at the battle of Sligo in Ireland ; 
all wkiidi transactions were represented with very untoward reflections 
iKfOKk the King^s honour and credit, as if the King to get supplies from 
ihe Irish rebds^ resolved to make peace with them upon any terms^ 
tlftough ever so dishanauraUe, that is. The granting them an abscdute 
toleratiDii ^f religion, the allowing them to chose a governor of tlieir 
own^ the intrusting them with seveml castles and forts for their 
^aulaoB* And to a^^gravate the matter the more, a commission directed 
to the £arlof Clanriekard is produced, which made shew of some clw* 
des^^\jicgociations between his Majesty and the Earl about conclude 
ing a peace witb the rebels. 

o 
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In answer to wliick, the Kisg inlwo messBges, thefiMtof Jftniditj 
17, (he other of January 24, remonrtraten to them hofriU a gToawt 
ihese allegations i^ere for them to refuse to come to a treaty of peaoi 
^ith him, since their disloyalty in taking np arms against tMr laiHU 
Sovereign compelled him to take such coorses for the Tindioiilii^ wmI 
defending his person and rights as were no way gmleAil to him, it 
^ing his greatest desire to put a period to these unhappy di fe rcpoes, 
and the effusion of any mote Christian blood ; and for the commisBioii 
to the Earl of Clanrickard, he endeavouied togiye them saAbfiiction 
by his message of January 29, wherein be decfaues that the Sail hariiig^ 
without his laajesty 's knowledge, or (he order and c<mseat of the Lord 
Lieutenant and Council in Ireland, made conditions with the com* 
missioners of the Roman Catholics, very mnch to thef derogation of hit 
Jionour, and the prejudice of the Protestant religion, he ww so ftr 
from owning what was transacted by the said Eacl in this kind,, that he 
had not the least notice of the Earl's treating with those trtmunissioneriy 
tnilch less of his concluding those articles with them,* so prcjiidieial to 
religion and his Majesty's honour, till such time as he had advettise- 
ment of his being arrested and restrained for his presumption; his 
commission being only for raising what forces he could there, and oon^ 
dueting (hem over huher for his Majesty's service^ It is ilot dmiied 
but that the Marquis of Ormond had a commission granted Mm to treoA 
about a peace with the Irish ; but it was as moth for the ease and re- 
lief of the Protestant subjects, as for any other respects, they having 
been harrassed with continual war, and bu( sparingly supiplied irilh 
those aids wliicii they had been so liberally promised. • 

Thus did (he King labour to remove all objections that mi^it give 
them any occasion to cavil against him, and thereby obstract ueir 
•coming to a treaty of peace witn him ; and Notwithstanding hisfomer 
messages were wholly neglected and unanswered, he sent them nnotheV) 
January 89, still pressing his former desires, yet all cmitm to notliti^^ 
;tbe Parliament's commissioners when they cnme to ties0t, being bcund 
tip so "Strictly to the rigour of their demands, tho«(gh the King oWmei, 
to conie to the Houses in person, upon assurance of his stffiity, andta 
advise with them for the good and safety of the kingdom, providbd «■ 
that have adhered to his nfajesty ma^ have liberty t» go to tih»tr<ywii 
homes in safety, and their sequ^rationsto he taken w, tipon wUei 
condition the King was wilHng to disband all his soldiers^ dinuiitts 
liis garrisons, and pass an act of oblivion and frse pardon to all. B«C 
these things being not conseiited to, the hopes ot reeoftcitiitiM^vn^ 
nished* • " ^0 • • . . « 



7^ Xhft (oun of Momiurath 'Wte now taken hj the FarllMieiit's ioMes, 
mi aoOTi after Dartmoath town and <)a»tle were yielded to Sir Thomai 
Fandhk* In ibe town were 18 guna, and proportionable animunition ; 
ia. tiie caitle ISO ordnance mounted, and two men of war before it were 
tricen : ahoftljiiJler a Freneb vessel, neit knowing the town was .taken# 
ilraok into Dntmouth with a packet of letters from the Queen, whiok 
being seized, diaeoviefed the whole negoeiation of tbe Ki^g with 
Fiafloe. Then Hopton is routed at Tonnington ; and Saltash and 
Mount Bdgcomb are reduced^ and Prince Charles finding the pursuit 
io hat, embarked for ScUly : all things succeeded so happily )ritl| 
Faiifiix,:that after several successes, the Lord Hopton d<»ired a ces^ ' 
■Biioii ; imt Furfax summons him to lay down arms, upon which 
ensued a treaty at Trefilian Bridge, Fairfax quartering at Truro, and 
the Lord Hopton further westward, wh»e at length, March 13, these- 
articles were agiecd upon t That the Lord Hopton should disband hi# 
army in the west^ and himself should have fifty of his own, and fifty 
•f Fairfax's horse for hia convoy to Oxford ; all strangers to. have* 
passes to go beyond seas, and carry with them what is their own^ 
without hones or arms ; all English officers to so home to their hahi- 
tations, or if they will, b^ond sea ; each Colonel to have his horse*. 
Md two men and horses to wait on them ; each Ciq;>tain one man ana 
h<Hrse; the troopers twenty shillings a piece^ and to go where they 
please* But Ht^on hearing of the efiects of the propositions of peacq,^ 
cksBO^^ his course from Oxford^ and ^iled into France. Afier the- 
disbanding these forces, all the King's garrisons and forts in Cornwall- 
yieldbd, except Pendennis Castle, and St.. Michaers Mount ; and 
Faiiftx retmmed to the siege at jBxeter. 

- The King's forces in the mean time had not been idle,, but moved 
up and down ii^ flying parties to their best advantag^e. The King, the 
Duke of York, Frince Hupert,. and Prince Maurice were at Oxford,. 
elosdy tunrounded by the -Parliameut's forces^ their horses being about 
Farrington^ expecting the Lord A^hly with his foot to join with them ; 
hut he was met 1^ ak William Brereton, and Colonel Morgan, at 
Stow in the Wold, upon the ed^e. of Gloucester,, where he was totally 
defealed, and himself taken prusoner, 1500 horse and foot, with hi» 
^^ff^i ammunition, and some of the King's letters. But in Scot- 
Janil the King's afiairs succeeded better this year, where the Earl of 
Montross prospered incrediUj, defeating the covenanters in seTcral 
battles ; yet hia prosperity was short lived, for the Highlanders, Irish, 
and' others leavmg him* David Lesl^, whom the. covenanters had 
jpdvaiely sent Sx out of Clngland, came upon him vrith GOCiO men^ 
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inoM bone, aitd tmt bin to flight ; and the Mxt jrear ^fie Khv' 
fntnuted hinwn with the ScMa army in Ebgland^ sent u F' 
Uwitrou vith coramaad to lay down antu and disband, ana 10 pa« 
oter into France, till hia Majnty's further pleasnre, whidi onlcn he 
readily obeyed ; and by this means the corenanteia wen at leimie ta 

?nt some of their capital enemiea to death, and to qttarlel wiA. Utt 
biliament about some dlffcTcnceg at that time arising. 
The next year 1646, — The Commons b^in vith disabling alt 
Members absent with the King, from ever stttins in the House, and 
empower the Speaker to give Warrant to the CleA of the C^ows 
for new Electtons in their places; the Prince erf' Wales being in SciUy^ 
the ^rliameat inrite (hem to come to them, but he wonld not ventaret 
after which some overtures were made for a peace, but 1^ came to 
nothinjj:; the King had formerly offered to come to the Ptuliamentf 
In order to a personal treaty, which not being relished by the 
Parliament, divers severe orders are iwned oatiwaiiwtthe King's party ;. 
and now the war is almost brought to a period, for the Kiiw's forcea 
being beaten out of the field, and the nrrisons surrender apace, 
Denninston Castle, St. Michael's Mount, Rothen Castle, Woodstock^ 
uid trtners yi^ld to the I^lrttament; Exeter after a long siege it 
deliveffd to Fairfax npon articles, and soon after Barnstable also; and 
now General Fairfax rfaolves to m arch for Oxford, which put the 
King upon ' B thoughts of 

providing : { for his own 

"' ' thnrefbfeoo 

/ hecvneoat 
in diwnise 
Huds^ a 
[ Mr. John 
I whose WT' 
^ >oflBled,aod 

JScotsArmy 
ark. May 
«ertedby the 
Kin^ yieklinj^ to Fairfax: but Sir Thomas Glenham the GoremoT 

^ whic 
was delivered up to Fairfax, on very honourable tenns; Prince Raped 
Prince Maurice and divers others traosportiae themselves beyond the 
sea. In the City were found 70 barrels of powder, 38 pieces of 
oMinoBcc, whereof 86 iHaw, and great pxorlsioBs of victaaL ■ The Pidiq 
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^ York, im earned to St.^anmV vImw he. MC vttk his tikier tli« 
JArinceM Henrietta Maria^ who had been BentlhiAMrfewa the surrender 
f>f £xeter| but was ahortl/ after conveyed oy&T into France by fae^ 
^veraess the Lady Dalkeith, < 

. Oxford beuig takea^ it was in vain for the lesser garrisons to stand 
piady and thereupon news comes daily of the sunenders of Banbury; 
Borstall^ Carnarvoti^ Ludlow^ Lithfield, Worcester, Wallingfoidi 
Gothridg^ Pendennis Castle^ and Rafland Cadje; the Scots also were 
lit last persuaded to set down before Newark, and the besieged n^ke 
frequent .sallies on their enemies, killing and takii^ many ; but the 
King being come to the Scottish camp, sends in his desires to Govenor 
^llasis to deliveic.up the town to the jEnglish, in obedi^ice whereunio 
it was upon honourable conditions Surrendered to Colonel Poyns^ ik 
May 1646. The seals being sent from Oxfoid to Westminstet, were 
accordii^ to the vote of the two hous^ brokenin the house of Lords in 
the presence of the Commons;. the w^ in England being now after 
much bloodshed brought to some end, the Parliament were at leisure to 
dispute with the Scots concerning their keeping the King;, who fearing 
least Fairfax should fall upon theos^ and compel them to (deliver him 
up, retreated farther northward . to Newcastle ; the Parliament sent a 
second invitation to the Prince of Wales to come to L<mdon, with, 
promise of honour and safety, but he did not think fit to venture; Sept. 
the 14th the Earl pf Essex died of an apoplexy, and the Parliament lA 
respect to his former services voted 3000 pounds to be given towards his 
funeral, which was perfocmed with great pomp; soon after General 
Fairfax marches to London^ being met by the city trained bands^ and 
had the public thanks of both HoQiply and a congratulation from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldero»en and Eiecox^ ot the City, 

The King scnd$ from Newcastle te the Parliament about a treaty, ta^ 
the House of Common vote, that the King's person be demanded of 
the Scots, and that the whole c^ the army return home upon receipt of 
part of tlieir arrears, thd rest to be sent ajter them^'iind a committee be 
appointed to 'troSt xfMh the Scotch conlmissioners, about drawing up 
propositions to be seiit'totheKing, wherein much t&ne was spent in 
.wrangling, whilst the fn^lish deny the Scots to haye any right in the 
.disposal of their King of England, and the Scots as stifl v alledged, he 
was their King as much as of the English, and they had as goml right 
to dispose of the King in England as the English could challenge m 
Scotland;, but at last they agreed upon 16 general propositions, Wnidi 
.were j>resented to the King at Newcastle, July 27, 1646, by the Eack 
of Suffolk and Pembroke^ Sir Walter Earl^ Sir John Hipsleyi Mr. 
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Ooodpin, tad.JAr^lMKaMii, ivlia irei^e • Iksited to fell dkyv.^ Tfe« 
King returned aaftiw^ tiuit their pr<^>dsitioa8 imported to gn^ttl M 
tUeratioi) tji Go<rBrairait bodi^ia Ckurrh aad Stftte, deMj^atedsonfiidh 
from' bis prerogative, ami imposed such hard coiiditioAs Bpm hiiii te 
fefereace lo Us frisniB add adhcnre^, and- likewise ^tkat their «Obi- 
mifii^ioiiers were so bound ap frem any capacity either of j^mng vea«m4 
for tibeir demands they brought, or givif^ ear to such desires as His 
Majesty should propound, that it was unpoesible for him with any 
•atisfaction to his coascieoco to give such an answer totheir pK^^otttioni 
a^ that thereby a well grounds peace might ensue; aod withal ho 
nr^ his desire of coming to London there to tieat penonidly ; but 
this desire however reasonable, ihey reAise, - nor would permit the 
French King to interpose by his Ambassador. 

The 'Scots general assembly send a remonstnnee to the Kingj 
desiring him to settle matters in England aocordii^ to the covenant, 
and Chancellor Lowdon told him plainly, diait there was no other 
means for him to close with his two nouses, and that unless he did it, if 
ife lost England, he should not be permitted to come and reign in 
Scotland; out all this could ftot prevail, and therefore the Scots who 
had hitherto so sharply disputed about the disposid of his person, are 
content with the receipt of two hundred thousand pounds to depait 
home, and leave the King in the power of Parliament, who voted him 
to Holmby house, and sa^ their Commisskmers the Earls of Pembroke, 
Denbigh, Lord Mcmtuue, Sir James Hejrringt<», Sir Jolm Holyland, 
Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Cook, Mr. Crew, and M. G. Brown, to 
receive him from the Scots at Newcastle, to whom FebnuwytheSth 
1£46, he. was accordingly deli v^ned^ and leaving Newcastle in the 
possession of the Englidi, they marched homeward. February the 8th v 
the King sad and sorrowful sets forward wiUi the Commissioners for 
Holmby attended with 900 horse, and after a fcNrtnight ciune to hii 
iourney -s end^ being met by the way by General Fairfax, and many of 
Ihis oflicers. • ^ 

The Parliament now freed from opposition^ Ineak out among 
themselves^ dividing into several parties -under t^ title of Plesbyterians 
and Independaats, and March 19,. a vote was passed for disbanding 
part of the army, and dismantlinff many garrisons, which much discon*- 
tented the army, who knowing their own power, drew near to London 
and Westminster, and frame a petition, whereat the City being starded*^ 
they likewise draw up their petition and pray, thi^ the Ktfliamenl 
would command that the array be forthwith removed, and nfter with 
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gl tptcdlfHAIiidcid, mid that tlie City m&j make yeaify filebH<m ci 
Mr 4im MUatiaf aad sa ends this year. 
< In Iidaad aU UiiajB lualgovialovtaok fer tibete last ibar yei^rsi; 
but now the Parliament send over Cplonei Monk with about SOOO h<^Hi 
iJid faety whcf had nmie siicceBSUgfdnftthe Irish ; bat the Parliament^ 
iBiplYiBg to woaeeute flie war i^nmudy, send oyer 8400 foot besid^ 
(oStceny wiirh SOOO hofse, and IfOO dragoons; all which were taken out 
of CreaeraL Fairfax's anny^ which caused much animosity betweM the 
army and parliament^ and tiboiigh men might reasonably nave expeded 
tiiat the £Sd year of his Majesty's Reign should have begun with a 
flOBsbine of aettfement, so desireable after such storms of war, yet such 
li€f>es were blasted by these dissentions ; the array being offended with 
the ParUiimcnt for disbanding Aem, and being encoun^;ed by preten- 
ded petitions from sevesul Counties to the General^ not to disband tUl 
the peace of the Kingdom were folly settled ; they drew up a petition 
which was presented to Parliamait dt Lt. Gen . Hammond and ethers^ 
desiring provision for pardon «id indemnity; their arrears to be paid ; 
that the foot soldiers may not be pvest out of the Kingdom, nor horsemen 
serve on foot, that the widows and children of such as were slain in 
tbeir serviee might be provided for, and that they may receive pay til 
discharge their qnartm. and not burthen the Country till the army bfe 
disbanded* This ofienaedthe Psrliament, who declared their high 
dislike of it, and voted, that such as xsontinued in this way of adting 
should be proceeded against as enemies of the state. 
; Some- petitions from Essex and other* places are presented to the 
Parliament, iaveifffaiag against the proceedings of the army; which 
much vexes the smdiors, who sharply apologize for theraselvim, and 
Utterly ref«»e the service of Ireland till satisfaction were given to their 
desires ; the difference was Ukdy to have grown wider, but to close 
the breadi, Commissioners are eiiosen on both sides to procure a right 
understanding ; but the arm^ judged that it would be to their advan^ 
tage if they could get the Kmg into their hands, and therefore June 
the 3d 1647, Comet Joyce was sent to Heimby with 500 horse^ who 
brought away the King from thenoe with the Parliaments Commissioners^ 
who would by no means leave him, promising him, that he should have 
no violence offeredto bis person ;, that his trunks and papers should not 
be rifled nor tumbled; that he Aould be attended, with such servants 
against whom there could be no just exception, and that nothing should 
TO imposed on him contrary to his conscience ; and so he was conveyed 
to Childersly, and thence by his own desire to New-market , this the 
General certifies in a fetter to the ParUament, affirming it to be done 
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'^iUM^iii hb etMBoent, and tkat tlie reu6a alledged by Ihk acfoif ira^ 
beeante obtain perscmB haid designed to take awaj his Majesty^ thereby 
Id gattor sdttagm to makea new war^ which the/ were able and*r»dy 
to^prore. 

And now the army to the great terror of the Pailianient march toward 
L(md<m, and came to St. Aihaiis, notwithstanding a message fiom both 
Houses not to come within 25 miles of the City ; which (he General 
excuses, saying, that the army was come thither before they received 
the Parliamear 8 desire ; and here he obtains a month's pay ; the 
Parliament rote, that the General be required to deliver the person of 
the King to the former Ccnnmissioners, who were to bring^himtci 
Kichmondy that proposition of peace might be speedily presented to his 
Majesty^ and that Colone) Rossiter and bis lieffiment might guard his 

Erson ; to this the army would not consent^ and therefore sent up their 
presentation^ with these proposals, as the only effectual means to 
procure a stable settlement; that the houses may be speedily purged of 
such as out not to sit there ; that such who abused tm Parliiunent and 
army, and endanger the Kingdom, may speedily be disabled from 
doing the like or worse, that some determinate time may be set to this 
and future Parliaments, according to the intent of the Act for Triennial 
Plarliaments, that provision may be made they may not be adjoumednor 
prorogued without their own consent, during such a certain time, and 
then to determine themselves; that the nreedomof the people (to 

Srevent Grievances) by petitioning the Parliament, may be ymdicated« 
*hat the exorbitant power of country committees may be taken away ; 
that the Kingdom may be satisfied in the Pariiaments accounts for the 
vast sums received, and also in divers other things wherein the 
Common-wealth hatn been abused ; that after delinquents have passed 
their compositions, an act of oblivion may be passed. 

The Parliament being divided into two parties, the independent* 
countenanced the army, and the Presbyterians the City in high manner 
against the army ; of whom they would fain have rid themselves, by 
sending a great part of them into Ireland, and disbanding all the rest ; 
to prevent which, they ha:d in readines an impeachment against 1 1 of 
them ; for retarding the relief of Ireland ; for actiiij^ many things 
against the laws and liberties of the people, and for ol^ucting 
the Courts of Justice, all which was offered to be proved against 
them; there names were Denzil Hollis, £sq. Sir Phulip Stapleton, 
Sir William Iiewis, Sir John Clothworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir 
John Mir^nard, Major Geneml Masscy, Mr. Glynn Recorder of 
I/oodon, Colonel Walter Long, Colonel £dward Harfey, and Anthony 
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Kicliolt} Eiqu and irith this charge they delivered in a p^I^er, desjriii^ 
the accused Members to be forthwith suspended from sitting in the 
house ; this was judged a great intrenchment upon Parliament; but 
the anny persisted, the 11 Bf ember first forebore the House, and' 
afterward oUaiaed leave to travel for six months; yet to give some 
«itis&ction to the Parliament, the anny r^noved further off from 
jiondop, having the King continually near them, who had a ^eat 
desire to see his children, which he obtained by a letter from Fair&x 
to. the ParUament. ' The 1 1 Members being gone, the army-part in 
the House of Commons began to prevail, for a vote was passed for 
taking the London .Militia out of the hands of the city, and tiansferrin^ 
it to others better affected to the army; and it was made treascm to 
procure Subscriptions to petitions, upon which great multitudes of 
wprentices, and others flocked to Westminster in a mutinous manner, 
clamouring at the Parliament doors, and requiring that vote should be 
repealed before the Members should pass out of the House, and 
forcing the Speaker back into the Chair,- constrained him and them to 
sit till they extorted this vote from them; that the King shonld.cometo 
London, and the City have their Militia restored to them; andthen- 
the Parliament adjourned for four days. 

The General, for the ease of the country, was removed to Bedford, 
hearing of this, marches up towards London^ and sends before him a 
letter to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, wherem he signifies his resent- 
ment of the late outrage, and requires justice to be done to the 
offenders; in his way at Uounslow be his met with by the Speakers of 
both Houses, and such of the Members as sided with the army, who 
complained of the affront and injurious violence offered them, and 
there they consult together how to get the City without blood ; in the 
mean time the contrary partpr meet in Parliament, and chuse new 
Speakers, the 1 1 Members being again admitted, and the first thing 
done is, the confirming the last extorted votes, and to put the City in 
a posture of defence, ordering soldiers to be enlisted, and Major 
General Massey, Colonel Poyns, and Sir W. Waller to have the 
command of them, and the citizens published a declaration against the 
army,, yet matters were not so clearly carried, but upon Fairfax's 
approach, many dissentions arose in their counsels; ana at Guildhall 
thev fell from words to blows, divers being wounded and some slain, 
and lastly ^e Court of Aldermen conclude to write to the General, 
excusing themselves, and charging the fault on some particular 
persons; Fairfax sends a brigade under Kaiiiiftborough and Hewsonover 
Kingston-bridge to South wark, who take in the great fort on the 
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^hwi^ f0> I^anbetti} Ae Comnum Couteil speed, ttmjr: iiiaii^^ 
messages for jDacification. which the General with the consent ef • m 
M«nl>ers of rarliament tnen present, granted upon condition, that thay 
fibould deswt the Parliament, then sitting, and the 11 impeachM 
tnembers, and to deliver up the Tower and their other forts^whiaii they 
were glad to submit to ; presently a declaration was published mf 
milking void all acts passed by the Members at Westminster^ since 
July the 86th last past. 

August the 6th 1647, General Fairfax marched in triumph Ut 
lyestminster, and re-established the disturbed members of Parliament 
xeceiviug their public tlianks for vindicating them, from the injurions 
usage as they complained of the citizens, and the nextdav he marched 
through the City with his whole army, being twenty, thousand horse 
. and foot to the Tower, and a month's pay was given to the army as a 
rratuity for their good service in suppressing the late insurrection, but 
he Excise was thought fit to be continued; the General had his head* 
quarters at Kingston, and the King was settled at Hampton Court with 
his children about him, whither, the Earl of Ormond repaired to him, 
having, by his command quitted his Government in Ireland to the 
Parlianient*s Commissioners; inquiry being now made into the actors 
and fomentatorsof the late transactions^ Uiey were proceeded against 
at the discretion of the Judges ; Mr. Glynn was turned out . of his 
Recordership, Sir John Maynard was impeached of treasun, HoHis, 
Waller, Cl(^worthy9 Massey, Lon^ and Nicholls were summoned to 
attend the House. Octdber 16th. Sur John Gayer, Lord Mayor, and 
four Aldermen, Culham Bunch, Langham imd Adams were accused 
and committed to the Tower, and the Earls of Lincoln, Suffolk and 
Middlesex, with the Lord Berkly, Maynard, Hun^den ana WMlou^by 
of Parban were committed to the Black Rod; but care was now taken 
U) pull down the pride c£ the City, for both Houses order the casting 
down of all works about it and the dividing the Militia^ knpowering 
the City of Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and the Hamlets 
^bout the Tower, each to have its distinct Militia of itself. 

The army being much behind iit arrears, petition the Fartiament, 
who upon consideration^ order them some money at the present,- and 
then drew up propositions for peace to be sent to the King at Hampton 
Court, the same in substance as those offered at Newcastle, and haa the 
Uke effect, the business of Episcopacy being always the main 
objection, which the Parliament were resolved to abolish, and thei King 
preferring the satisfaction of. his conscience before all other respects, 
would rawer lose ail tbaa consent thereto.; and in his answer of Sqii* 
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llur 9d| igepfid T«Uier to incline to the utaij fluurlMbdbfliity vftdOi 
gijing tiem great occasion of distast, it Ukhi^ to hate contribnteiil 
much to his prejudice. About this time the Itel^meat vote six thomibui 
loot, and two thousand four hundred hofse^ and dragoons^ to be stiit 
juito Ireland^ and seven thousand two huncbred horse, and a thousasfi^ 
dragoons to be kept as a standing army in England^ soon after the 
fAcers to. provide tot themselves, elected out of every regiment « 
certain number of soldiers to meet and consult, bv me name of 
Agitators ; who together draw up a large letter to Fairftac, full of 
pomplimentsy desirmg, that he would take some course to settle the 
XSTation in |»eace^ and to secure those who had fought a^ainc^ (he Kiiig, 
from staadinff in any need of asking him pardon of reviving indemni^ 
from him; that Parliaments may be detenmned to certain periods c^ 
time, and that care be taken for the due election of Members for the 
future, and for < the paymei^ of the army's anears, that they may not be 
burtheasorae to the country ; to whom Sir Thomas answers, that he had 
a good opinion of the- honesty of their intentions, and referred their 
desires to the general council of officers. 

' The Scots commissioners send a letter, November 0^ 1647, to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and require that the King may be 
admitted to a personal treaty, mr at least that he should not be carried 
irom Hampton Court violently, as he was from Holmby House, but 
that commissioners of both Parliaments may freely pass to and from 
hhn, to treat for the settlement of the kingdoms. This put the Parlia-*^ 
ment upon- preparing new propositions. During which time the Kiii^ 
is informed, that his person was in some hazard by the agitators, who 
were contriving some design to take away his life ; whereupon he con* 
suits with Sir John Berkly, Mr. Ashburoham, and Colonel William 
Xicgghow to prevent the danger, and among them it is resolved to 
escape to the Isle of Jersey, to wfaieb end a ship is prepared to take 
him in about Southampton^ and horses are lodgea near Hampton 
Ferry ; and thus November 11, withdmwing himself^ as usual, before 
evening prayer, he with his three forementioned confidents escaped to 
his horses by the way of Paradise, a place so called in the garden, and 
rode away, leaving behind him a letter tothe Parliament, which was- 
afterward delivered them, wherein be promised to break through this 
cloud of retirement, and shew himself to be really a father of his- 
countijr^ if he might be heard with freedom, hcmour, and safety ; but' 
the King coming to the seashore, found himself disappointed of the 
ship ; wnereupon it was concluded, that the King and Colonel Le£g' 
should go to jthe.Conutess Dowager of Southampton's house atTe&-' 
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troiA« wlaU the Loid BerUy and Ashbumham ferried ovefte fhe lA 
of Wight^ to Gdyemor Hattunond, of whom the King had somii hope^ 
because of Us brother^ Doctor Hammond, who was his Majestjr's 
chftpUun, to whom they were to signify in general, that the Kmg 
having escaped from eminent danger of assassination, was willing to 
cast himself upon his fidelity, if he would engage upo^ oath finr the 
safety and liberty of his person. Hammond woula engage for his 
ftafety, but not for his liberty, and they fearing to be taken into cus« 
tpdy, came over with him to the • Lady's house, whare -the King 
was ; who found that he was necessitated to cast himself -with an uii- 
wiUing willingness upon Colonel Hamm<md's protection; who pre- 
sently certifies the Parliament of it, and thev being well contaited 
therewith, oirdered his continuance there, with the same attendance, 
and no other, that he had at Hampton Court. 

The King bcdng at Carisbroke Castle, writes a letter to the Parlia* 
raent, and another to the Scots commissioners, wherein he pr<rfesse8, 
that he cannot either as a Christian or a Kine, consent to the alnolish- 
ing episcoiMd hierarchy, because he judgea It apostolicid, and had 
sworn at his coroimtion to maintain it, out he was willing that the 
Plresbyterian government should continue for three years, and a free 
debate to be had between the divines assembled at W estriiinster, and 
twenty that he should .appoint, about the settlement of church govern* 
ment for the future ; he is also willing that the Parliament shall dis- 
pose of the militia, and have the choice <rf' his privy councellors during 
nis leign, provided they have it bv grant of patent from him, and that 
it return to his successors ; and he is willing that the arrears of the 
army should be peid, and he will be ready to use his utmost endeavour 
for the raising of so much money* These and some other propostlls he 
made, promising likewise to satisfy Scotland when he shali receive his 
desires ; and stfll he pressed for a personal treaty, which the P^ia- 
m^it refose, yet after three days debate they were content to admit it, 
provided he would sign these four bills, 1. That it be lawful for the 
fiiture to order the miutia without the Kind's consent, to raise what ar« 
mies the^ please ; all other under pain ot treason to be prohibited to 
assemble to the number of thirty persons without authority of Piurlia* 
ment. 2. That it be lawful for the two Houses to sit, or adjourn their 
sitting to what place they please, and to assemble at what time soever 
at their own discretion. S. That all oaths^ interdictions, and decla-' 
rations, set forth in public against eittier of the Houses, be accouiited 
and declared void. 4. Whomsoever of the nobility the King haA 
dignified with titles from the time himself departed, lemd cairfea away 
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ih'e greatjnal pt tbe kingdom, thai theyihall be dq;nuled of fbeir 
boiKmiBi and- these four bilk to be passed iato aclB. 

TbesepropositioDs were carried to the King by the Earl of Denbvh^ 
Lord Montague, Mr. Lisle, Mr.^ Goodwin, Mr. Kemp, and 'Mr, 
Bunkky; but the Scots commissioners follow, and protest against 
tliem, as too much intrenching on the Kind's honour^ and contrary t^ 
the rarliam^ts fimner engagemoits, and protestation ; and sotl^ 
King refused to sign them, d^iiing Ihe commissioners to tell the two 
Houses, that there were difierent interests to be complied with; namely^ 
the Parliament, the army, and the Scots, and therefore he requested, 
that some moans might be found to give content to all these, without 
wJiich a well grounded peace could neyer be establidied. The King's 
refusal so offended tbe Commons, that thepr put it to the yote, whether 
any more addresses should be made to him, and after a long debate it 
was resolved, L That no addresses shall be hereafter made to him by 
the Parliament of England. 8. That- none shall, under pain of trea- 
son, make any addresses without leave from the Parliament. 3. That 
no written pajper, message, or declaration be received from his Majesty 
on penalty of^ treason ; which votes^were so well resented of the army, 
that having no further- need of the agitators, they reduce them into 
order, and publish a declaration wherem they approve of the Commons 
proceedings, and their resoluUcm to adhere, ana stand by them in theif 
votes, even aga|iist - the Kins hiipself, or any other that should joim 
with him ; wnich the Lor& perceiving, after many da^s tugging 
about it, they at lasit assented to the votes of the House of Commons. 
In the mean time Colonel HamnKmd had turned away the King's 
servants, and used him a little more severely than formerly, which oc^ 
casioned a mutiny at Newport, the chief town in the Isk of Wight, 
where one Captein Burleigh beat up a drum for the King^s service and 
delivery y but was soon suppressed, hiiiisdf taken prisoner, and after- 
ward hanked, drawn and quartered as i| traitor ; and mor^ forces are 
sent at^ Cmonel Hammond^s request to secure the idand. 

And now both Houses vote, that a committee of the Derby House 
have a full power to transact die business of the whole kingdom, and 
to dispose as they shall think fit of the army commanded by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who is now impowered to place and displace the 
King's attendants, provided he allow him not more than thirty, and 
soon after he becomes Lord Fairfax by the death of his father. 
About this time Judge Jenkins was brought to the bar of the House, 
where he refused to kneel. His charge was read against him ; that he 
Ivad passed sentence agi^nst mien to m hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
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fi>r not $jBmtkii agakift tte FarUament ; ibit he took up antft Usmi^; 
aod stirred up others agaiart th^nt, and had- chaiiged thai iritft 
couDterfeitio^ the great seal ; -which he was so fai from denying or an^ 
way extenuating) that he baldly oiirned all, and * mpie than they mcw 
cased him of ,1 endeavouring tp terrify theoa with the nunierausiiefis of 
^e royal issue ; and so provoked thie House with -his depovtaient and 
wo0r4^9 that he was fined lOOQ/. and the Hauae voted a ^charge to^he 
IffOMhtin against hira« The Marquis of Oimoad, after sevem cqii** 
tulations, had yielded up the Irish government into the hands of the 
)?adiament, by whom Colonel Jones was sent over with 1450. horse and 
foot, who took possession of Dublin, June 17, and is made governor of 
the city, at the same time that Sir Charles Coot defeated a party of the 
Irish ; and not to be idle, he marches out with 3000 men against 
General Preston, who beijQg 8000 stroiig, routed him and put him to 
flight, doing much execution upon his forces in ifbur miles pursuit ; 
but August 8, they came to a second encounter near Trym, whero 
Colpnef Jones revenged his former defeat, beat Proton out of his bogt 
killed 6470 foot soldiers, and SOO of tbe gentry, took 7000 arms, 4 
pieces of cannon, and great pillage, with 150 oxen, and improvinfi; his 
victory, takes 13 other eonsi£rable castles. Soon after the Lord 
Inchequin gave a defeat to another party of the Irish in Munster, 
killing imd taking 4000 m&^ ; so that now the Parliament having no 
seed of the Scottish forces in Ulster, were very earnest to have tihem 
recalled. 

The year 1648, and the 24th of his Majesty's reign, bedins with the 
visitation of the university of Oxford by the new Cnancelfor, the Earl 
cl Pembroke, not without much resistance ; for the heads and princi^ 
pals would neither own the auUiority nor the covenant, for which nmny 
of them were outed their places, and oUiers i>ut in, and the Parliament 
V4)te, that- all those who will not submit to their power shall be expelled 
the University, and all the college rents to be paid to the visitors hj 
them appointed. This summer, me King, though a prisoner, was a* 
fiNrmidable as ever since tbe late troubles, the very name of a King 

S roving sufficient to raise considerable armies ; Lotulon itself was tkoi 
ee from mutiny, for April 9, the- apprentices set upon part of tbe 
trained bands, whom they overpowerea, and iacreasing hourly, di* 
vlded into parties ; <»ie whereof made towards Whitehall, but were 
repressed by tbe horse guards at the Mews, yet at night they join^ 
again, surprize Newgate and Ludgate, and abut up toe gat^s ; then, 
they seized a small ordnance from the Lord Mayor's house, which they 
place within Ladgate, the next morning, they break open some gun^ 
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nrilh»tftrai finr Biins uid ammumtioii, And mattered tte miigt^e at 
LeQitenhaU) ciying out for God and King Charles. But the next dajr 
tianeral Furfax entered Aldersgate ^rith two le^^unents, matched t9 
LaadenhalUstieet) and there charged the undisciplined multitude, whcr 
after a short iumidtuary skirmish^ were utterly dispersed with little te. 
Ho loss. 

Bat in Wales^ Colonel Pojer, Gk>yemor of Pembroke GaiBtle^ re^ 
fused to deliver up his charge uixm demand , without full pajrmetit o^ 
bis arrears ; and Major-General Langhorn, for the same reason, denied 
to disband his men, and so both revolt, and Langhorn surprizcii^ 
Tenby Castle with the Parliament's commisskmers in it, and now they 
grow bold, commanding contribution round about^ and declare foi 
ue Kin^« Colonel Horton is sent commander in chief against them 
with thirty companies of horse and foot^ who sends out Golonel- 
Flemming to gain a pass from Poyer, which he finds quitted to hia 
hands, but goinff on, immediately fails into Foyer's ambuscade, hy 
whom he is totally routed, and forced to fly with a few others to li 
neiff hbonring church, which finding himself unable to defend, he died 
as It is thought by his own sword, and ibe rest were taken prisoners. 
This success was attended wit^ another, Chepstow Castle being taken 
by Sir Thomas Kemisfa^ in the Governor's absence ; but now the tide 
turns, for news come that Lieutenant-General Cromwell is advancing 
with a strong power to suppress them, which makes Langhorn resolve 
to fight Horton before his coming, who as willingly marcned to meet 
him ; and May 8, near St. Fagows', views his enemy near 8000 strong^ 
but in. disorder and unready to fight. In this condition Colonel 
Horton charged them, and obtained an easy victory, killed some, took 
1500 offieers, and 6000 common soldiers prisoners, Langhorn and 
Powel escaped by flight. Cromwell enters Wales, storms Tenby 
Castle, and has it yiehled upon mercy, and Chepstow Ca$tle was re* 
taken by Colonel iSwet ; bat all thiff could not keep Sir John Owen 
quiety who whilst Cromwell besieged POTabroke Castle, got together 
some forces in North Wsles, which the ootmty Sheriff would hav^ 
surprised, but being too weak was defeated and taken prisoner, and 
siiortly after the same fortune befel Owen himself, by the forces of 
Major^General Mitton. Pembroke town and castle stood out cou^ 
taeeoasly for a hmg time ; but at length were sO distressed, that they 
wwin^ly would have surrendered if thev could have obtains any othejf 
conditions than to yield upon discretion ; Cromwell gives a furious 
storm, which the besi^;ed resolutely endured. But the Sgotish inva- 
sieo made him more inolinablB U^ toeat^ and the town md castle was 
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deliyered upon articles, July IS, Langliorn, Foyer, and thzeeothorpriiw 
cipai actors to submit to the Parliameut's mercy, the other commanderi, 
knights and gentlemen, to depart the kingdom within six weeks, fiir 
two years,- the rest to return to their own homes, and the town to en- 
j<nr their liberties and freedoms ; those that submitted to' mercy, were 
anerward tried as traitors, notwithstanding the Princess letter to General 
Fairfisx on their behalf, only they had uie fiiTOui to cast tots for their 
Btcs^ and so Colonel Pover only suffered. 

April 20, 1648, the Duke of York, disguised in women's appaiel, 
made his escape from St. James's by water, and landed at Dciit, in 
Holland, by tlie help of one Colonel Bampfield, sent over for that pm*- 
pose by the Queen. The country now began to be displeased, that 
after such expence of men and money, there was yet no likelihood of a 
settlement, but rather a fearful expectation of new wars, and therefore 
resolve to petition ; the county of £ssex begins, desiring the Parlia* 
ment, that the army may be disbanded, and the King admitted to a 

Eersonal treaty; Surry follows, and desires the like, but only in 
i^her terms, and being numerous, quarrel with the soldiers at West* 
mmster, and came to olows, some hurt was done on both odes, bat 
night parts the fray ; London petitions to the same effect, and desire, 
that those prisoners who stood conunitted for the insnnecti<m in 
Massey's business mij^ht be released ; as they were soon after upon the 
city's constant adhering to tbe Parliament, and refusing to sena aid to 
the Kentish men against Fairfax ; and at their desire the militia was 
restored, and Major-General Skippon was appointed commander of the 
city ana all the forces within uie late lines of communication ; the 
Lieutenant of the Tower was discharged, and Mr. West, citiien, put 
in bis place, and Colonels Barkstead and Rich were ordered to draw 
their regiments out of Whitehall and the Mews, instead of which, the 
common council of the city order a guard for the Parliament, and GOO/, 
yearly for their Major-General ; and all this with the Oener^'s free 
consent and approbation. The Kentish men would not petition, but 
with their swords in their hands, and were up in arms in such consi* 
derable numbers, that it was thought fit for Fairfox hinuelf to march 

grainst them, which he doth with 6000 foot, and 8000 horse ; the 
eutish men were near 2000, but unadyisedly parted their forces, and 
sent away a brigade to besiege Dorer Castle. Fairfax adyances. and 
defeats some near Gravesend, and others at Northfield; and the 
Kentish men not being prepared to fight, he comes to Maidstone, in 
which they were drawn up m a body, the town stron|Kl;|r manned, and 
well provided with ordnance, and barricaded, Fairfax having in^ 
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eroBBcd his arni^ to 10000, falls to storming June 3, at seven at nighty 
whilst those within fought stoutly both in the streets and from the 
housed, so that getting all by inches, after six hours fight, and much 
loss on his side, Faimx got the victory ; 300 Kentish were slain, and 
1990 prisoners taken, divers of quality ; 400 horse, 8 pieces of cannon, 
with good booty. Rochester after this was surrendered to Fatrfnx 
upon discretion. Many (rf'the Kentish mengot together under the old' 
Lord Goring, and crossing the Greenwich Ferry into Essex, join with 
Sir Charles liucas. who bad raised 8000 horse and foot, and seized the 
Earl of Warwick s armory, and got into Colchester, whicM now be- 
comes the seat of war, and the country flocked into them with a party 
from London, and the Lord Capel, and the Lord Loughborough, from 
Hertfordshire. 

But. Fairfax leaving Colonels Rich and Hewson io take in those 
places in Kent which himself had no time to reduce, crossed into 
Essex, and came before Colchester, surrounding it with a potent 
army. The seamen being now dissatisfied and mutinous, divers ships, 
with Vice-Admiral Batten, went to Prince Charles, who with a consi- 
derable fleet sets to sea, with his brother the Duke of York, Prince 
Kupert, the Earl of Brainford, the Lords Hopton, Wilmot, WiU 
loughby, and Culpeper, and others of quality, and came into Yar- 
mouth Road with 30 good men of war, and 3000 soldiers, where he 
would have landed ; but hearing of Colonel Scroop's coming against 
him with a party of horse and foot, he sailed from thence to the 
Downs, sei«ng what merchant ships and goods he could meet withal. 
Deal Castle was at this time besiegaj, for me relief whereof, the Prince 
sets 500 men ashore, who at first charged handsomely, but being too 
M'eak, some were taken, others slain, and the rest got on board ^ain. 
Soon after Sandwich, Deal, and Weymore Castles were yielded up, 
and all Kent fully reduced. Whilst the Prince anchors in the Downs, 
the States of Scotland invite him to them, and engage the public faiUt 
of that kingdom for his well beine,* in honour, freedom, and safety with 
them and tneirarmy in England, or where else he pleased; but he 
having written to the House of Lords for promoting the treaty with the 
King, and in vain summoned the Earl of Warwick, Admiral for the 
Pai-Itfunent, to submit to him as chief Captain General under his Ma- 
jesty, and wantihg provisions, returned back with his fleet into Hol- 
land. But the &rl of Holland being commissioned from the Prince, 
raises fi»rqes just in the view of the Parliament, at Kingston upon 
Thames, assisted by the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Francis Villiets 
his brother, and the Earl of Peterborough, and July 3, they mustered 
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SfiO horse, and name fo<^, upon KingGtUm Heath, and from themse 
marched to Darking, designing to pass Rygate, but were prevented by 
Colonel Rich, and Major Gibbons^ and tt^refore retreat from^ thence 
towards Kingston, closely pursued by the other; and sending their 
i^oot before, to secure their retreat to the (own, they made a stand be* 
tween Ewel and Nonsuch Park ; the pursuers follow.on, the fight was 
short and smart ; the Lord Francis Villiers refusing quarter was slain, 
with Major Dalbier, and a son of Sir Kenelm Digby, and others ; the 
rest put to flight, and many prisoners of note taken. . The £arl of Hoi* 
land was taken at St. Noet's, in Huntingdonshire, and sent prisoner 
to Warwick Castle, bat the Duke of Buckingham escaped beyond 

Colchester holds out courageously, making frequent sallies on the 
besiegers with some success, hoping for relief from the north. The 
Parliament of Scotland having sat since last March, and were disgusted 
at the pioceediiigs of the English against the Kinc; so that notwith- 
iftanding the ofiers of the Parliament to pay theiriinnier arrears, and 
their inclination to settle the Presbyterian government here ; yet they 
formed a Committee of Danger about English luSairs, the major pari 
whereof being Hamilton's taction, vote a war, whieh the others pro« 
test against, but to no purpose ; and now the Scots publish their de- 
claration, the heads whereof were : That his Majesty may come to 
JiOndon, or to some of his houses near, and that with safety ; that re-^ 
paration be made for carrying him away, or satisfiu^ion by punishing 
them that did it ; that the army under the Lord Fair&x be disbanded ; 
that Presbytery be settled, Sectaries punished ; that all the members of 
the House be restored. The royalists now flock apace to Edinburffh, 
and Wogan, a Captidn in the. English army, revolts to them with liis 
^roop,* and two companies of foot landed out of Irdand at Cheshire, 
and marched thither likewise. Berwick is . surprised by the xoysdisls. 
Sir Thomas Glenham, and Sir P. Musgrave raise farces for the King 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland, with which they surprise CaiUak ; 
and with them joins Sir Mar. Langdale with some hone, he being 
General of the English army for die King, and now being about 3000 
strong, they coast about the northern counties. J uly IS, 1648, the 
^-Scots army entered England, the van led by Duke Hamilton; the 
main body by Major-General Middleton ; ami the rear by. the Eprl of 
CideQder : these join with Langdale, and &11 upom Major-Genml 
Lambert, netir Appleby, forcing him to retire into the town, and ftom 
thence to Kirby Steven, and after to Bowes, leaving some of hia finrces 
behind Mm to defend the castle, which was besieged, and taken Augast 
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7. by Sir P. Musgrave. Colonel Boynton, Goyernor <^ Scarbonnig^ll 
Castle, now decli^ for the King ; and Pomfret Castle was surprised 
Irf Major Morris ; Tinmoutk Castle liliewise reyolts, but was soon re« 
token by Sir Artbur Haslerig. 

The Scots retreat to Kendal in Westmorland, and Lambert much 
iaereased his forces, and Cromwell haying quieted Wales, marches 
to join with Lambert, taking Pomfret Town (but not the Castle) in his 
way ; Hamilton leayes Kenclat, and marches into Lancashire, intending 
for London; which the English army design to hinder, and therefore 
march to Preston, where Hamilton and Langdale lay with near £4000 
sdidiers ; Cromwell and Lambert had about 5000 horse and dragoons, 
and 7000 foot. August the 17th both armies foced each other; 
Major Smithson commanded the forlorn of the English, who charged 
foriously on the other, routed them, and alarmed the whole army, 
and so the battles join on a Moor two miles east of Preston ; the fi? hi 
was yery hot for two hours, but then the Scots gaye ground, which 
encouraged the English to pursue, and that so fiercely as the Scots 
>rere forced to diyide; one part being a body of SOOO horse moyed 
toward Lancaster, and was pursued and dispersed by Colonel 
Twisselton, and Thomlow, who took multitudes of them prisoners ; 
the other part, horse and foot, march oyer the riyer Ribel, whom the ' 
main of the English army follow, and at Ribel Bridge, the Scots make 
a stand, defending the pass stoutly for two hours, eyen to push of pike, 
andwere then constrained to retire; the next morning the Scots draw 
up upon an hill, on the side of Preston, whence being forced by the 
Ei^lisb, they lied in the greatest disoider to Wiggan, which they 
plundered, and next morning marched toward Warrington, the 
English iieing still in pursuit of them ; near Warrington the Scots 
taking the adyantage of pass, make another stand, but were again beaten 
with the loss of 1000 men, and were prosecuted to the yery bridge, 
where 4000 of the foot, being deserted of the horse, laid down their 
arms and submittefl to mercy ; Hamilton escaped with 9000 horse to 
Nafftwich, where the country being up in amis, seized 500 of them ; 
Crckmwell marches toward Cumbemna to meet Monroe, ordering all 
the Paiiiament commanders in those counties to follow the flying Scots, 
by some of whom M, 6. Middieton, who commanded 400 horse, wa^r^ 
defeated, and taken prisoner^ and the rest dispersed ; Hamilton himself 
was seized at Uxetor by Lora Gray of Groby and sent prisoner to Ashby 
de la Zoucfa. 

In this %ht the English took more prisoners than their whole army 
«nDi)ntedtoi the ensigns and clours here taken, were afterwardB hfong 
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ttp io Westminster hall ; Sir Mar. lian^dale was i^pprehended ini an InnT 
vromwell improves this success, -aria comes to Durham to look out 
Monroe, supposed to be about 6000 strong; but the Presbjrteriate 
party in Scotland having now recovered the power, command him 
id return, whii^h he obeys more for fear of the Englbh than dutifnlness 
to them, and joining with the £arl of Lanerick, both together made 
up 8000 horse and root ; to oppose whom, the Presbyterians provided 
an army, whereof the Earl of Argile was Commander in Chief, and 
David Lesly, Lieutenant-General. Cromwell enters Scotland, and 
publishes this declaration : ^* Whereas we are marching with the forces 
of the Parliament of England into the kingdom of Scotland, in pur- 
suance of the remaining part of the enemy who lately invaded the 
kingdom of England, for the recovery of the garrisons of Berwick and 
Carlisle ; these are to declare, that if any officer or soldier under my 
command shall take or demand any money, or shall take any horses, 
goods, or.victHials without order, or shall abuse the people, he 
shall be tried, and punished with death by a council of war." Argile, 
liowdon, Leven, and other of the Scots nobility, repair to Cromwell, 
and contract With liim for subduing the public enemy ; and so much 
was he feared in Scotland, that this agreement was consented to: 1. 
- That . the armies under Argile, and the other under Lanerick, and 
Monroe, with all the forces in any of the garrisons in Scotland be dis- 
banded, and Berwick and Carlisle be defivered to the English. $• 
That the settlement of religion at home, and promoting reformation 
abroad, be ordered by the determination of the General Assembly ; and 
all civil diiSerences be referred io a parliament speedily to be called. 
S. That no party that were in the last engagements against England, 
be of the new Parliament, or of the General Asseiohly. And so Crom- 
well returns into England, after he had' been feasted and treated at 
Edinburgh, and higlily caressed by the States of Scotland with all ex- 
pressions of honour ; and in Yorkshire he was desired by the Com- 
mittee to reduce Scarborough and Pomfret Castles, which was after- 
wards performed. 

Colchester had endured a tedious siege, and was now brought to 
such scarcity of provision, that they had not horse flesh enough to 
serve them tor one day, that being the food which they had fra en 
for almost a fortnight, and purchased with much blood spilt in divers 
sallies for dead horses, and now perceiving all hopes of succour utteiiy 
frustrated, were necessitated to yield upon these conditions; that 'the 
eommon soldiers depart with life, and the officers to remain at the 
General's disposal, he to* exempt from mercy whom he pleased^ the 
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remainder . to be remitted to the Parliament's mercy^ and the town to 
raise 14000/. to preserve it from plunder. The prisoners of qualitjr 
were, the Lords Gorine. Gapel, and Loughborough, 11 Knights, 12 
Cokmels, 8 Lieutenant-Colonels, 9 Majors, 30 Captains, and 65 gentle- 
men ; the common prisoners were about 3000. Three of the Kniehts 
were condemned by a council of war, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir G. Lisle, 
and Sir Ber. Gascojrn, a Papist ; the last was reprieved, and the other 
two were shot to wath ; the first haying (as Fairfax said in his 'letter 
to the Parliament) contrary to his pi:omi8e not kept his word with him ; 
the second apcused to have directed the^ shooting of poisoned bullets 
contrary to the law of arms : and so Fairfax^ after much loss of tim9 
-and men, and difficult service for a quarter of a yew, against the ya* 
liant defence of the besieged, took possession of Colchester, August 
S7, 1648.' After which he marches up and down the counties of Suf- 
folk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and Hertford, to settle peace, and visit the 
garrisons, and so returns to to. St. Alban's, his head quarter. And thua 
ended the military actions of this year. 

• Whilst the army was busied in fighting, the Parliament received 
petitions from several counties for a treaty with the Kin^, and among 
others one from London, withal desiring the release of weir Aldermen 
Gayer, Langham, Buneh, and Serjeant Glyn, which the Heuse agreed 
to ; and likewise repealed their orders as'ainst the Eark of Lindsey , 
Sufiblk, and Middlesex, and the Lords JBerkley, Hunsden, Maynard^ 
Willoughby of Parham, and the eleven impeached meodbers. Ai|d 
now they apply themselves to the business so much desired. The Eaurl 
of Middlesex, Sir J. Hipsley, and Mr. Bunkley were sent to the King, 
to let him know the Parliament's intentions, who returned with his de* 
sires ; upon which the Parliament voted ; that the votes of non ad* 
dresses snould be recalled ; that such persons as the King should send 
for, as necessary to him in the treaty be admitted ; that he be in the 
same state of freedom as at Hampton Court, with such servants as he 
desires ; that five lords, and ten commons be chosen commissioners to 
treat with the King, and the place to be Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight ; and that the Kin|[ be admitted to invite the Scots thereunto, 
but to treat only concerning that kingdom. These votes were sent 
down to the Kmg, who was to treat personally with the following 
comnussioners : the Earls of Salisbury, Pembroke, Middlesex, Nor- 
thumberland, and the Lord Say, for the House of Lords ; the Lord 
Wainman,_Mr. Pierpoint, Sjr H. Vane the younser. Sir Harry 

id Mr. 
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(iritfa Mr* HoOis, and Mr. Glyn^ lately re-adoltted i«to the Hove) 
for the Commons. 

Mooday, September 8, 1648, the treaty began, the propositiont 
were in number eleven. 1. For calling in all declarations^ miich the 
King assented ioy with this proviso, that neither this comxssion, nor 
any other of his, should be taken advantage of, unless the whole wem 
concluded. $• In reference to the settlement of the church, to which 
the King condescended ; to settle the directory, to pass an act to con« 
firm the assembly, and to establish Presbytery government, for three 
years, reserving liberty to himself and his party to use the old form^ 
bttt would not agpree to the utter abolishing of episcopal hierarchy, nor 
the selling their lands. 3. For settling tne militia m the hands of the 
Parliament, for twenty years sok^ ; to which the Kinff assented ; and 
likewise to the fourth proposition, for making void me cessation in 
Ireland, and permitting the government of it, ooth civil and military, 
to the two Houses at Westminster ; and to the fifth and sixth^ for null- 
ing all honours and titles since the carrying away of the great seal, and 
£ot payment of public debts. The seventh proposition, concerning de- 
linquents, to whoin the Parliament intendea great severity ; tbe fiing 
was contented, that they should be fined, and prohibited access to 
Council or court, without the Parliament's consent ; that they be de- 
prived for three years of their right of sitting in Parliament, and 
brought to trial, and if the two Houses think fit^ or sufier accordiM to 
tile merit whereof they should be legally convicted ; but he would by- 
no means hear of branding them with treason, nor taking away their 
lives or possessions, nor any others, but such as after a legal trial shall 
be found breaking the established laws of the land, 8thly, the Parlia^ 
ment to be empowered to confer all offices of the King and chief ma- 
gistrates, for twenty years. The ninth for confirming the new great 
seal, with all grants and commissions settled by it. The tenth far con- 
firming all privileges, grants, charters, and immjinities ; with power 
to the city of London to dispose of their militia, and the Tower ; and 
all citizens to be exempted from military service, out of the liberties, 
except at the Parliament's appointment. 

All these propositions were fully consented to; and likewise the 
last, for total exterminating the Court of Wards, provided tlmt 10000/* 
might be vcarly paid to the King, by way of comptasatfan. The 
Marquis oif Ormond had got back into Irelam, and nauied fi>r€es tbona 
in opposition to the Paruament, by the King's comnlissicm ; tat thi 
King assured the commissioniers, .that if the treaty ahould take eiMy 
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(b» Iriab affiUn should be manaffed at the discretion of the two Houses 
only. The King having thus nx complijed with the Parliament, they 
likewise at his desire vote ; that he be in honour, freedom, and safety^ 
according to the laws ; that he liave his revenue as before, excepting 
the dedications of such forts and garrisons^ as were of old accustomed^ 
to be allowed maintenance ; that he have compensation for the Court 
of Wards ; Uiat an act of oblivion and pardon be passed. Most men 




posal, who could not think themselves secure as long as the King lived ; 
and therefore to fold other work for the Parliament, they first send up 
for their arrears, amounting to a vast sum of money, whilst the two 
Houses were debating, they prepare a petition, That scrutiny be taken 
for the discovery of flie contnvers and actors in the late bloody wars^ 
and that speedy justice may be done upon them ; that the same fault 
may have the same pumshment in the person of King or Lord, as in 
the person of the poorest commoner ; that such as speak or act on the 
Kin^^s behalf, till ne be acquitted of shedding innocent bloody be pro* 
ceecfed against as traitors, &c. 

When this would not do, the army draw neater, and taking up their 
bead quarters at Windsor^ conclude on a remonstrance, wnicn they 
send up to the Parliament, requiring, 1. That the King be brought to 
justice, as the capital cause of all the evils of the civil war. 2. That 
a peremptory day be set, for summoning the Prince of Wales, and 
Puke of Yorky and if they refuse to appear^ to declare them incapable 
of government or succession, and to stand exiled as traitors; and if 
they render themselves, jH to be proceeded against for satisfaction ; 
that the revenues of the crown be sequestered. - 3. That puUic justice 
be dcHie amihst the actors in the last wars. And lastly they conclude, 
desiring their arrears, with the old pretence, of easing the country of 
free quarter ; and desire that a period mi^t be put to this Parliament^ 
and good care taken to elect a new representative. In the mean time 
General Fairfax commands Colonel Hammond to deliver up the King 
to Colonel £wer, by whom he is conveyed out of the Isle of Wight to 
Hurst Castle, November SO, 1648. And all this contrary to the in* 
tentions of the Parliament, who voted ; That the seizing upon the per* 
•on of the Kiw, and the carrying him prisoner to Hurst Castle, was 
without the advice and consent of the two Houses. And thus the 
lieaty was violently broken off, yet the House of Lords vote ; That the 
Kiqg's coBoessiotts axe a sufficient ground for peace, and forthwith ad* 
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.^«.... , and (be major part of the Commons do the same ; but the amy 
liemg. now come up to London, resolve to hinder these proceedings; 
aind therefore- discharge the trained bands from being aguardtouie 
Parliament, and order Colonels Pride's and Rich's regiments to supply 
their places, by whom above forty members of the X3omm<m8 coming 
to the House, were seized, and sent to an inn, called Hell, from thence 
to the King's Head, near Charing-Cross, and so to the Swan: 
in the . Strand ; and not satisfied with this, the army accusea 
Major-General Brown, and above ninety members, for inviting in the 
Scots last summer, and therefore desired they might be excluded the 
House ; at which the Commons being angry, adjourn December 8, for 
four or five days ; in which space tte army is busied in devising a new 
way of government : and their committee at Whitehall move. That 
this present Parliament be dissolved the last of April next, and that the 
representatives of the whole nation shall consifit of 300 per^^os, half of 
which number shall -suffice to make any act a law ; and that in the in* 
tervals of Parliament, a Council of State shall govern. And this de- 
claration, with about ittn other modifications, they stile, The agree- 
ment of the people ; which was afterwards presented to the House of 
Commons by Sir H. Waller, and sixteen officers. The Hoiiae new 
-modelled, by excluding such a.number of members, meet again, an- 
nulled the votes of non-addresses, and those others which approved a# 
ihc King's concessions, and vote. That no message be received fitrai 
the King, upon pain of treason ; that Fairjfax take care of the King, 
and that the Council of War draw up a charge against him : so that 
now they are reserved upon his trial, and accordidgly orders are issued 
for his removal. 

December 13^ 1648, the King was brought from Hurst Castle, with 
a strong gu&rd of horse, to W inchester, afterward to Windsor. In the 
mean tune the two Houses differ ; the Commons assert, That it is trea- 
son for the King to lev^war against the Commonwealth; and the 
J^ords deny, That the King can commit treason against the Common- 
wealth, and therefore reject the ordinance of the Commons for his trial, 
and declare, That no act of the Commons is binding without their 
xaousenU Upon which the Commons vote. That all members and 
others appointed to act in any ordinance, are empowered and enjoined 
to sit^ act and execute, notwithstanding the House of Peers joined not 
with. them. And so earnest were both the Commons and Ae annv 
about it, that the Queen desiring to see her husband before his trii^ 
€QuId not obtain a pass for her secure coming and going. - Januaiy 4^ 
the Commons being turned into a grand committee, pass the following 
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Mies: L Tint the people under God, al» 41m orifflMl of «U gm/t 
avirer. S. Thai the Cobubmis of Enghmd assemUea in padiameol^ 
ifsimg diosett bj, and lepretentiBff the people^ have the Mipreme mlp 
thority of this nation, 3. That whatsoever ia enacted and dtedaied fop 
Jaw by the ComincRas of Earland assetidifed in padlamoiity hiith the 
force of a law. 4. That i^ ikt people lof this ootioa are ioclilded 
thereby, although the consent and conconenoe of the Uoaae of Peen 
be not had thereto. 5. That to raise anus against the people, rqpue* 
fentatives, or parliament, and to make war vKpaa them, is high tieaaon. 
j6. That the King himself took arms against the P^liament, and Mffom 
that account is guilty of the bloodshed tfaroti^oiit the ciyil war, aoA 
that lie t>ugfat to expiate the crime with his own blood. Aiter thia tih^ 
proceeded to make a pretended act for the trial of the King, aod 4ioti- 
withstanding the dissenting of the House of Lords, an4 ^ 'TCHM^ 
jtninces of the Scots Parliament, against it, the GommQna eioc^ a new 
(illegal tribunal, which they call the fli^h Court of JusticOi who aie 
intpowered to convene, hear, judge, and execute Charles Stuart, .King 
t»f England. And Januai^ 6, the ordinance for the King's trUd waa 
engrossed, which they intituled, Ah Act of the Commons c^ England 
assembled in Parliament, for erecting an High Court of Justice for the 
Trial and Judging of Charles Stuart, King offngland, which ivas in 
the form following : 

^ Whereas it is notorious, that Charles Stuart, the now Kin^of £iLg^« 
Jbmd, not content with those many encroachments whioh his preo^ 
oessors had made upon the people in their rights and freedoms, hath 
'iiad .a wicked design totally to subvert the ancient and fu&dameotai 
'lows and liberty of this nation : and in their place, to intooduce an ar- 
lutrary and tyrannical government, with fire and swoid levied and 
•maintained a qruel war in the land, iiigainst the Parliament and hiiL^ 
-dom ; whereby the country hath been miserably wasted, the pubuo 
Ireosure exhauated, trade decayed, and thousands of people murdered^ 
and infinite of other mischieft committed : for all which nigh and trea^ 
:aonable ofiences, the said Charles Stuart might long since justly have 
flKon .brought to exemplary and condign punishment. l^Viiereas illio 
ithe 'Pasliaroent, well hoping that the restraint and imprisonment of his 
jpersfiB (after it had pleasecHGod todellTor him into their hands), would 
have quieted the disturbers of the kingdom, did forbear to proceed jn- 
^biaUy i^punrt him. But faunid'by sad experience, thatsuoh their re« 
imissiv«B served only to encourage him and his complices, in the conti- 
aitt^noeof dieir evil practices, and in raising of new commotions, d^ 
asigas^ aai^'inyaiions : for jpievention tha»fore'4>f the like.gieater incoA* 
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Veniences, and io tbe end tliat no magistrate or offieer wliat«oe?eff^ 
liiay hereafter presmne iraiterously and maliciously to. imagine or oon^ 
trive the enslaving or destroying of the English ni^ion, and to expect 
impunity in so doing : 

Be it ordained and enacted by the Commons m Parliament assem* 
bled, and it is hereby ordained and enacted by the authority thereof t 
that Thomas L. F. O. C- &c. . shall be, and are hereby 

■appointed Commissioners and Judges, for the hearing, trying, and 
judging of tbe said Charles Stuart ; and the said commissioners, or any 
twenty or more of them, shall be, and are hereby authorised ajid x^on* 
tttituted ui High Court of Justice, to meet at such convenient timed 
and places, as by the said commissioners, or the major part, or twenty 
-or more of them, under their hands and seals, shall be appmnted and 
-notified by public proclamation in the ^eat hall or Palace-yaid of 
* WestminiMer ; and adjourn from time to time, and from place to plao^ 
.as the said High Court, or the major part thereof meeting should hda 
fit, and to take order for charging of him the said Charles Stuart with 
the crimes above-mentioned, and for the receiving his personal answer 
thereunto, and for examination of witnesses upon oath (if need be) con* 
eerning the same ; and thereupon, or in default of such answer, to pro^ 
ceed to final sentence according to justice, and the merit of the cause, 
and to be executed speedily and impartially, &c.' 
•^ Presently after this was published, proclamation was made. That 
those who had any thing to say against the King, should have a hear* 
ing given them. This was proclaimed first in^estminster-Hall, bjr 
the Serjeant At Arms to the Commissioners, riding into ihe Hall with 
*' his mace, attencted with six truinpeters and other officers, who Ukewise 
rode bare into the Hall with him, the dnuns of the guard beating in 
the mean time without in the Palace-^ard* And the day after, nrocla* 
mation was made to the same eSedt m Cheapide, and at the Old Ex* 
change. And in order ta this grand trial, Hillary Term, whicb'usoaliy 
begins January 93, was adjourned for fourteen da^« The Houae ot 
LcNrds refusing io concur with the Commons in' their ordinance fi>r the 
King's trial, the Commons resolve and yoie. That all members and 
others appointed to act in any ordinance, are impowered and eajojnoi 
to sit, act, and execute,, notwithstan^g the House of Peers join no( 

with them* 

And now the ministers in general, and the Presbyterians likewise^ 
who had been active against the King^s cause, declare themsdves both 
in their pulpits and by earnest petitions to the Parliament, to be lealooi 
abhorrers oi the King's deatit, and every where publicly protot 
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rnst iIAb trial. The nobility Ukeviae oSet themse^Tca tiledga (m 
King's behalf; and the people iiniversally seem greatly troubled 
IumI Rstoniahed. NotwithatetidiDg all which the House of Commoos 
Bud the army went desperately on, and a new illegal tribunal, called 
Aa High Court of Justice, was erected ; the commisfiioners whereof 
met in the Painted Chamber, to consult what course to take about ths 
trial of the King. 

Friday, January 19, 1648, the King was brought w!lh a strong 

Kard of horse from Windsor to St, James's, and the next day Serjeant 
adshaTT* Preeident of the pretended High Court of Justice, wilfa 
about sereoty of the members of the said Court, having Colonel Fox, 
Bnd sixtem gentlemen with partizans, and a sword borne by Colonel 
Humphrey, aud a mace by Serjeant Dandr, with their and other 
oflicers of the ' ' " ' ' • " g ^^^ |^g place 

ordered to be jl prepared for 

their sitting ffl at the wed 

end of the! Great Hall, 

inWestmin-U ster, where 

theLordPrcH sident, inn 

crimson vel- 1 vet chair, 

fixed in thee mtdstof the 

CourtplacedB himself, ha- 

ving a deskjB withacrim- 

MHi velvet n cushion t)e- 

fbre him : U the rest <^ 

the members p >oo the several 

seats or benches prepared and hung with scarlet for that purpose, and 
the partisans dividing themselves on each side of the Court beforr 
them. 

■ The Court being thus set, and silence made, the great gate of the said 
Hall was set open, to the end, that all persons, without exception, de- 
sirous to see, or hear, might come into it ; upon which the Hall was 
presently filled, uid silence again ordered. 

This done, Colonel Tbomlinson, who had the charge of the.Kin^, 
as a prisoner, was commanded to bring him to the Court, who within 
B quarter of an hour's space iHought him, attended with about twenty 
officers, with partizans marching before him ; there being Col. Hacker 
and other gentlemen, to whose care and custody he was likewise com- 
mitted, marching' in his rear. 

Being thus brought up within the fnce of the Court, the Serjeant at 
Arms, with his mace, receivea and c«aducts him strait to the bar. 
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irli0fe a ^rimsott vehreC c^mr mm sM for tlie Kia^* After a Blwi loob 
ing upon the Oouit and the iieople in the galieiiet on each side of him^ 
lie plaoei hinuelf, not at all moring hia hat, or othevwiae ^emu 
the least respect to the Court, but presently rises up again^ and 
luras about looking downwards upon the guards placed on the left side, 
and on the multitude of spectators on the right side of the said great 
hall. Ajfler silence made among the people, the Act of Purliament fmr 
the trying of Charles Stuart, King of ifngiand, was read oyer by the 
Clerk of the Court ; who sat on one side Of the table coyered with a 
rich Turkey carpet, and placed at the feet of the said Lord President ; 
Upcrn which table was also laid the sword and nmce. 

AAer reading the said Act, the seyeral names of the Commissioners 
trere called oyer, eyery one who was present, rising up, and answering 
to his call. 

The King having again placed himself in his chair, vfith his fiice 
towsjrds the Court, suence being again ordered, the Lord President 
stood up and said i 

President* Charles Stuart, King of England; the Commons of 
England assembled in Parliament, Ming deeply sensible of the calami* 
ties that haye been brought upon this nation (which is fixed upon you, 
as ]the principal author of them), haye resolyed to make inquisition foe 
blood, and according to that debt and duty they owe to justice, to God^ 
the kingdom, and t&mselves, and accormng to the' fundamental powtar 
that rests in themselyes, they haye resolyed to brinff you to trial 
and judgment ; and for that purpose haye constituted tSis Higfi Court 
of Justiccy before which you are now brought. 

This said, Mr. Cook, Solicitor-Geneml for the Commoa*wealth 
(standiiw within a bar on the ri^ht hand of the King), ofi^^red to speak ; 
but the King haying a staff in nis hand, held it up, and laid it upoa 
the said 1^. Cook^ shoulder two or three times, bidding him kdd. 
Neyertheless, the Lord President ordering him to go on, he said.: 

Cook. Mj Lord, I am, commanded to charge Charles Stuart, King 
of England, m the name of the Cmnmons of England, with treason ana 
lii^Hh misdemeanours ; I desire the said charge may be read. 

The said cbarse bein^ deliyered to the Clerk of the Court, the Lord 
President ordered it diould be read ; but the King tnd him hold. Ne- 
Yertheless, being commanded by the Lord President to read it, the 
Clerk begun* 
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Tk$ CS^targe of the Camm6m$ ef BngUmi^ aeamH Ckarles StvaiC^ 
Kimg 0fEf^midj of High Tremomy md other High Crimes^ ex* 
Mbited to the High Couti of Jwtiee. 

^ That tlie said Charles Stuart being admitted King of ED|;landy aiul 
therein trusted with a limited power, to govern by, and according to 
the laws of the land« and not otherwise : and by his trust, oa^, and 
office, being obliged to use the jpower committed to him, for the good 
and benefit of the people^ and tor the preservation of their rights and 
liberties ; yet neverthelei^s, out of a wicked design, to erect, and up- 
hold in himself an unlimited and tyrannical power, to rule according 
to his will) and to overthrow the rights and liberties of the people : vea, 
to take away^ and make void the foundations thereof, and of all xedrest 
^nd remedy of misgovemipent. which by the fundamental constitutions 
of this kiiigdom were reserved on the people's behalf, in the right and 
power of trequent and successive parliaments, or national meetings ia 
counceL He, the said Charles Stuart, for accomplishment of sucE hii 
des^nS) and for the pirotectiiig of himself and his adherents, in his and 
their wicked practices to the same end, hath traUerously and maliciously 
levied war against the present .Parliament, and the people therein xe^ 
presented* 

< Particularly, upon or about the thirtieth day of June, in the year 
pf our l^rd, one thousand six hundred forty and two, at Beverly, ia 
the county of York ; and upon, or about the thirtieth day of July, in 
the year aforesaid^ in the county of the city of York ; and upon^ or 
about ike twenty-fourth day of August, in the same year, at the county 
<if the town of Nottingham (when, and where be set up his standard of 
war), and upon, or uout the twenty -third day of October, in the same 
year, at JBdge-hill, and Kentun-field, in the county of Warwick ; aad 
upon, or about the thirtieth dav of November, in the same year, at 
Brainfoxdy in the county of Middlesex ; and upon, or about the thir«- 
tieth day of August, in the year of our Lord , one thousand six hun» 
dred forty and uree, at Cavesham-brid^e, near Reading, in the county 
of Berks : and upon, or about the thirtieth day of October, in the year 
last mentioned^ ol^ or near the city of Gloucester ; and upon, or aoottt 
ihe thirtieth day of November, in the last year mentioned, at Newberry, 
in the county of Berks ; and upon, or about the one and thirtieth day 
of July, in the vear of our Lord, one thousand six hundred forty and 
four, at Cropreay-bridge, in the county of Ox<m ; and upon, or about 
the diirtieith day of September, in the last year mentioned, at Bodmin, 
and other places near adjaoent^ in the county of Ci^niwatt; and npra, 
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or about the (liirtieili day of NovetnlM', in tlie Itft year mettUafied, at 
^ewberry aforesaid ; and upon, or about the eighth of June^ in tha 
year of our Lord, one thousand six hundred forty and jfive^ at the toim 
of Leicester ; and also upon the fourteenth day of the same month) ia 
die same year, at Naseby-field, in the county of Northampton; at 
which several times and places, or most of them, and at many other 
places in this land, at several other times, within the years aforemen- 
tioned. And in the vear of our Lord, one thousand six- hundred fiirty 
and six, he, the said Charles Stuart, hath caused and procured many 
thousands of free people of the nation to be slain ; and Inr divisiiMis, 
parties, and insurrections, within this land, by invasions nom foreign 
parts, -endeavoured and procured by him, and by many other evil 
ways and means, he, the said Charles Stuart, hath not only maintained 
and carried on the said war, both by land and sea, during the years 
before mentioned ; but also hath renewed* or caused to be renewed, the 
said war against the Parliament, and gooa people of this nation, in this 
present year, one thousand six hundred forty and eight, in the counties 
of Kent, Essex, Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, and many other counties 
and places in England and Wales, and also by sea; and particularly, 
he, the said Charles Stuart, hath for that purpose, given bommissiiNi 
to bis son, the Prince and others, whereby, besides multitudes of other 
persons, many such, as were by the Parliament entrusted and employed 
for the safety of the nation, being by him, or his agents, corrupted, to 
the betraying of their trust, and revolting from the Parliament, have 
had entertainment and commission, for the continuance and the renew* 
iw of war and hostility, against the said Parliament and people, as 
aforesaid. By which cruel and unnatural wars by him, the said 
Charles Stuart, levyed, continued, and renewed, as aforesaid, much 
innocent blood of the free people of this nation have been spilt, manv 
families have been undone, the public treasury wasted and exhaustea, 
trade obstructed, and miserably decayed ; vast expence, and damage 
to the nation incurred, and many parts of the land spoiled^ some of 
them even to desolation. 

< And for fiirther prosecution of his said evil des^ns, he, the said 
Charles Stuart, doth still continue his conunissions to the said Princei 
and other rebels and revolters, both English and foreigners, and to the 
Earl of Ormond, and to the Irish rebels and revolters associatod ifith 
him: from whom further invasions upon this land are threatened, upoit 
4he procurement and on the behalf of the said Charles Stuart. 
^ ^ All which wicked designs^ wars, and evil practices of him, the said 
^Chfries Stuait, faavebeen^ and are carried on^ for the advancing and 
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'BphdMaig of the personal interest of will tad power^ and pretended 
]irerogatiTe to himself and familj^ against the public interest, conunon 
• right, iibertj, justice, and peace of the people of this nation, by, and 
' fyr whom he was entrusted, as aforesaid. 

< By all which it appeareth, that he, the said Charles Stuart, hath 
been, and is the occasioner, author, and contriverof the said uimatural, 
cruel, and bloody wars, and therein guilty of all the treasons, murder, 
rapines, burnings, spoUs, desolations, damage and mischief to this na« 
Hotly ac^tod or conunitted in the said wars, or occaj^oned thereby* 

< And the said John Cook, by protestation (saving on the behalf of 
the people of England^ the liberty of exhibiting at any time hereafter 
any other charge against the said Charles Stuart, and also of replying 
to the answers which the said Charles Stuart shall make to the pre« 
mises, or any of them, or any other charge that shall be so exhibited) 
doth for the said treasons and crimes, on the behldf of the said people 
of England, impeach the said Charles Stuart as a tyrant, traitor, mur- 
derer, and a public and implacable enemy to the Commonwealth of 
England : and pray, that the said Charles Stuart, King of England, 
may be put to answer all, and every the premises ; that such proceed-* 

' ings, examim^ons, trials, sentence, and judgment may be thereupon 
had, as shall be agreeable to justice.' 

- [It is obsenred, that the time the charge was reading, the King sat 
down in his chair, looking sometimes on the Court, sometimes up to the 
galleries; and having risen again, and turned about to behold the 
guards aad spectators, sat down, looking very sternly, with a counte- 
nauce not at all moved, till these words, viz. Charles Stuart (to be a 
tyrant and traitor, ftc.) were read, at'wiiich he laughed, as he sat in 
. the hce of the Court. ] 

Char^ bdng read, the Lord President replied : 

President. Sir, you have now heard your charge read, containing 
such matters as appear in it ; ' you find, that in the close of it. it is 
prayed to the Court, in the behalf of the Commons of Englona, that 
yon answer to your charge. The Court expects your answer. 

Kingm ■ < I would know by what power 1 am called hither ? I was 
not long ago, in the Isle of W ight, bow I came there, is a louser story 
than 1 Siiiu; is fit at. this time for me to speak of; but there I entered 
into a treaty with both Houses of Parliament, with as much public 
frith as 'tis possible to be had of any people in the world* I treated 
there with a number of Honourable liords and Gentlemen, and treated 
htmestly and uprightly; I cannot say hut they did very nobly with me, 
we were upon a conclusion of the treaty. Now I womd know by what 
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aMtOritf ^ I ineui) hwfvl ; there em manip' onittwfU raflimitiet ui4ie 
wofM^ . tiiiCTcH and robbeis by the high wajs; bttt I urooU know bgr 
what ftuthoritj I Iras bronrht from tfamce, and carried fram i^latoe to 

elace, (and 1 know not what) ; and when I know by what lawM u* 
te^ity, I fihall ahswer. Remember I am jronr King^ kdA what ^ins 
yon briw upon your heads, add die judgment of God upon (this kftd : 
think w^ npon it^ I say, think well upon it, before yot go fiutliw 
from one sin to a s^reater; therefore let me know by what £wfnl an« 
thority 1 am sealea hrae, and I shall not be unwillii^ to answer ; in 
the mean time I shall not betray my trust. I hav« a trust committed 
to me by <Jod, by old and lawAil descent ; I will not bdtnty it to answer 
to a new unlawful authority, tkerefbiie resriye me that, and you shall 
hear more of me/ 

iPresideni. If you had been pleased io haye observed what was 
Unted to you, by the Court, at your first coming hHber, you would 
iiave known by what authority ; which authority, ^requires you in the 
name tif the people of England, of which you are eiected King, tii>an« 
Iwer diem« 

King. ^ No, Sir, I deny that.' 

jPre$ideni. If you acknowledge not the authority of the Cont, €17 
must proceed. 

J!:ing. * I do teH tiiem so, England was never an eleotiw lUn^^dbm, 
but 'an hereditary kingdom for near these thousand y^aiis, thevefoie >let 
me loKtw Iby v^hat authority I am called hither. I do stand here ^mote 
for the liberty of my people, than any here that come to%e my fms- 
'tended judges ; and theiefore let me know by what lawful att4horiit{r I 
am sealed here, and 1 will answer it, otherwise I will not answer it.' 

President. Sir, how really you have managed your trust, is -known : 
^our way of answer is to intarrogate Che Court, widoii beseinna not you 
m this condition. You have 'been told of it twioe or Arice* 

'iKins> < Here is a gentleman (Z^utenant^ColoaislCkibbet), asklhim, 
if he did not bring me from the Isle of Wight by foreetf I dp not 
come here as submitting io the Court. I wilTitaBd «s ^mnch for tl|e 

Irivile^ df tlie Rouse of Commons, rightly understood, as UEn^vman 
ere whatsoever. I see no House of Lords wre ttiat may eonattfute a 
"Parliament, and (the King too) should have been. Istthis'the baringsag 
"of the Kine to his Parliament ? Is this the bringing anT'Ond to^thetMaty 
'in the public faith of the world ? Let me seea Isgul mithority, w«r« 
nntednby the word oPGod, the scriptures, or warranted by^the eooMi- 
tutjous of the kingdom, ana I Will answer. 
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,^Pre$ident. Sir, jou have propounded a question, and have hisen 
answered : seeing you will not answer, the Court will consider how to. 
proceed ; in the mean time, those that brought jou hither, are to take; 
chars^ of you back again. 

.^ The Court desires to know whether this be all the answer /ou wiU 
give or no ? 

. King. ^ Sir, I desire that you will give me, and all the world, sa- 
tisfaction in this ; let me tell you, it is not a slight thing you are about. 
t am sworn to keep the peace by that duty I owe to God and mv poun- 
try, and I will do it to the last breath of my body, and thererore you 
shietll do weU to satisfy first Crod, and then the country, by what au- 
thority you do it; if you do it by an usurped authority, that will not 
last long. There is a God in Heaven that will .call you. and all that 
give you power, to account. Satisfy me in that, and 1 will answer, 
otherwise 1 betray my trust, and the liberties of the people ; and there^ 
fore think of that, and then I shall be willing. For I do avow, that il 
ifi as great a sin to withstand lawful authority^ as it is to submit to a tj^ 
Tannical, or any other ways unlawful authonty ; and therefore satisfy 
God, and me, and all the world in that, and you shall receive my answer. 
1 am not afraid of the bilL' 

President. The Court expects you should give them a final answer ; 
their purpose is to adjourn till Monday next, if you do not satisfy, 
yourself, though we do (ell you our authority ; we are satisfied with 
our authority, and it is Ufxin God's authority and the kingdom's ; and 
that peace you speak of will be kept in the doing of justice, and that's: 
onr present work. 

Jxing. ^ Let me tell^ou, if you will shew me what lawful authority; 
you have, 1 shall be satisfied : but that you have hitherto said, satisfies 
no reasonable man.' 

President. That's in your apprehension; we think it reasonable that 
are your Judges. 

King. ^ 'xis not my apprehension, nor your's neither, thai ought to 
decide it. ' 

President., The Court hath heard you, and you are to be dispose^ 
of as they have commanded. 

Tmo things were remarkable in this ddy*s proceedings. 

I • It is observed, that as the charge was reading against the King, 
the silver head of his staff fell off, the which he wondered at, and see*^ 
ing none to take it up, he stooped for it himself, and put it in his 
pocket. 
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S. That as the King was going away^ he looking wiA a my amlMe 
countenance upon the Court, wiuiout stirring of his hat, lepUed, Wdl 
Sir, (when the Lord President commandra the gnara to take him 
away) ; and tft his goine down, he said, I do not fear that, (pointittg 
with his staff at the sword). The people in the Hall, as he went down 
the stairs, cried out, some, God saye the Kin^, and some for Justice. 
' O yes, being called, the Court adjourned till Monday next, January 
92, at nine in the morning, to the painted Chamber, and from thence to 
the same place again in Westminster-Hall. 

' January 21, being Sunday, the Commissioners kept a fast at White* 
hall ; there preachm Mr, springe, his text was, He that dieds man's 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed : next Mr. Foxley, his text. 
Judge not, least you be judj^ : last, was Mr. Peters, his text was, I 
will bind their Kings in chams, and their nobles in fetters of iron. 

At the High Court of Justice^ sitting in Wcstminster*HaUy Momdt^^ 

January !^, 1648. 

O yes made : silence commanded : the Court called, and answered 
to their niames. 

Silence commanded upon pain of imprisonment, and the Captain of 
the guard to apprehend all such as make distuTbance. 

Upon the King's coming in, a shout was made. 

Command ffiven by the Court to the Captain of the guard, to fetch 
and take into his custody those who make an3r disturbance. 

Mr, Solicitor. May it please your Lordslup, my Lord President, 1 
did at the Court in the behalf of the Commons of England, exhibit and 
give into this Court a charge of high treason, and other hMi crimes, 

S;ainst the prisoner at the bar, whereof I do accuse him in the name of 
e people of England, and the charge was read unto him, and his an- 
swer required. My Lord, he was not then pleased to gire an answer, 
but instead of answering, did there dispute tne authority of this High 
Court. My humble motion to this High Court in behalf <tf the peopie 
of England, is. that the prisoner many be directed to make a positive 
answer, eitner ov way of confession or negation ; whidi if he snail re- 
fuse to do, that the matter of char|pe may be tBLkenpro confessof and the 
Court may proceed according to justice. 

<' President. Sir, you may remember at the last Court, you were told 
the occasion of your being brought hither, and you heard a charge 
against you containmg a charge <» high treason, and other Ugh crimes, 
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Mf^ipdOm realn of England ; yon heard likewise that it was prayedl 
in the bebidf .of the people, that yon should grive an answer to thai 
chargA, that thereupon such proceedings might Hbe had, as should be 
agreeable to justk^e ; jou were then pleased U) make some scruples con« 
ceming the authority of this Court, and knew not by what authority 
you were Inrought hither ; you did divers times propound your ques- 
tions, and were aa often ^answered, that it was by authority of the Corn* 
mons of England assembled in Parliament, that did think fit to call you 
to account for those high and capital misdemeanours wherewith you 
were then charged. Since that, the Court hath taken Into consideration 
what yon then said : they are fully satisfied with their own authoritVji 
and thay bold it fit you should stand satisfied with it too ; and they do 
require it, that you do give a positive and particular answer to this 
charge that is eaihibited against you ; they do expect you should either 
coimw or deny it ; if you deny, it is offered in the behalf of the nation 
io be taade good against you ; their authority they do avow to the 
whole world, that the whole ki^dom are to rest satisfied in, and you 
are to rest satisfied with it, and therefore you are to lose no more tune^' 
but to give a positive answer thereunto. 

King, ^ When 1 was here last, 'tb true I made that question, and 
truly if it were only my own particular case, I would have satisfied 
myself with the motestation I made the last time I was here^ against 
the l^^ity of this Court, and that a King cannot be tried by any stt« 
perior juriidiction on earth ; but it is not my case alone, it is the fireedoni 
and the liberty of the people of England ; and do you pretend what 
you will, I stand more for their liberies. For if power without laWt 
may make laws, may alter the fundamental laws of the kingdom, I do 
not know what subject he is in England, that can be sure ofhis life, or 
any thing that he calls his own ; therefore when that I came here, I 
dUid expect particular reasons to know bv what law, what authority, 
you did proceed a^ps^ me here, and therefore I am a little to seek 
what to say to you m this particular, because the affirmative is proved^ 
the ne^tive is otbdn very hard to do ; but since I cannot persuade you 
to do It, I shall teH you my reasons as short as I can. 

< My reasons why in ccmseience, and the doty I owe to Grod ArsK 
and my people nesL for the preservation of their lives, liberties, and 
estates ; I conceive I cannot answer this, till 1 be satisfied oiihe legality 
ofit. 

. < AU proeeediDgs against any man whatsoever -*— — «u««. 
. [Hm thci King woSid have delivered his reasons*] 
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PresiieHU Sif, I miut interrupt yoa^ which I worild adi do^ Mt 
that what yoa do, is not agieeabie io the pfooeedincs of anj cooitof 
justice ; yon are about to enter into argument^ and dispata conoerafar 
the authority of this Court, before whom you appear as a prisoner, ana 
re charged as an hif h ddinquent ; if yoa take upim yoa to dtspote 
he authority of the Court, we may not do it, nor wili any court gir^ 
way unto it, you are to submit unto it^ you are to giro in a punctual 
ana direct answer, whether yoa w^ answer to your charge or no, and 
irhat your answer is. 

King. * Sir, by your fitvour, I do not know the forms of law, I do 
know bw and reason, though I am no lawyer professed, yet 1 know ai 
much hiw as any gentleman in England ; and therefore (under fiivour) I 
do plead for the uberties of the people of England more than you do, 
jmd therefore if I should impose a belief upon any man without rea^ 
sons given for it| it were unreasonable ; but I must tell yon, that by 
that reason that I have as thus informed, I cannot yidd unto it.' 

President • Sir, I must interrupt you, you may not be peimittod $ 
you spake'of law and reason ; it is fit there should be hsw and reason^ 
and tnere is both asntinst you. Sir, the vote of the Commons of £ng* 
land assembled in Parliament, it is Uie reason of the kingdom, and Aey 
are these too that have given that law, according to which you should 
have ruled and reigned. Sir, you are npt to dispute our authority, you 
ire told it again by the Court. Sir, it will be taken notice of, tlua yott 
stand in contempt of the Court, and your contempt will be recorded 
accordingly. 

King. ^ 1 do not know how a King can be a delinquent ; not bjft 
any law that ever 1 heard of, all men (oelinquents or what you will) 1^ 
hie tell you, they may put in demurrers against any proceedings an 
tegal ; and I do demana that, and demand to be heard with my rea- 
sons : if you deny that, you oeny reascm.* 

' Prendeni. Sir, you have oifered something to the Court, I shaU 
speak something unto you the sense of the Court : Sir, neither 
you nor any man are permitted to dispute that point ; you are coiW 
eluded, you may not demur the jurisdiction of the Court ; if you ddy 
I must let vou know, that they over*rule your demurrer, they sit here 
by the autnority of uie Commons of England, and all your predeces^^ 
sors, and you are responsible to them. . : 

^ing» ^ I deny that ; shew me one precedent 



Prt$ideni» Sir, you ought not to interrupt while the Court is rncHk^ 
ingto you'; this jpoint is not to be debated by you;|^ neither wm-ibe 
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<!oiiit penait . yoii to do it ; if von offer it by way of demiirrer to t1i6 
jurisdiction of the Court, they have considered of their jurisdiction! 
they do affirm their own jurisdiction. 

King* * I say Sir, by your farour, that the Commons of England 
was never a court of juaicature ; 1 would know how they came to be 

I^resident. Sir, you are not permitted to go on in that speech^ and 
these discourses. 

Then the Clerk of the Court read as foUbweth': 

<. Charles Stoart, King of England, yon hare been accused on the 
behalf of the people of JE^island of high treason, and other high crimes ; 
the Court Imye oeterminea, that you ought to answer the same.* 

King. < I will answer the same as soon as I know by wh|it authority 
you do this.' . . , • . >• 

President. If this be all that you will say, then Gentlemen, you that 
brought the prisoner hither, take charge of him back again. 

• jEmg* ^ 1 do require that you wUl give in my reasons 'why I do not 
answer and giye me time for that.' ' 

President. Shr, 'tis not for prisoncars to reqitire. 
- King* ^ JPHsoQ^rs! Sir, I am not an ordinary prisoner.' 

President. The Court hath considered of their jurisdiction, sM 
they have already affirmed their jurisdiction ; if you will not answetl 
we shall giye order to record your defiiult. 
' King. ^ You neyer heard my reasons yet.' ' 

President. Sir, your reasons are not to be heard against the highest 
jvrisdiction.- 

• King^ ^ $hew me that jurisdiction, where reason is not to be 
lieard.^ 

. President. Sir, we shew it to you here, the Commons of England i 
and the next time you are brought, you will know more of the pleasure 
of the'Court, and it may be^ their final'determination. 

JTtng. ^ Shew me wnereyer the House of Commons was a court of 
judicature of that kind.' 

i President. Serjeant, take away the prisoner. 

King. < Well Sir, remember that the Kin^ is not suffered to giV^ 
tuM reasons for the liberty and freedom of all his subjects.' 

' President. Sir, you are not to haye liberty to use this language; 
low ffreat a friend you haye been to the laws and liberties of the people^ 
Ist aU Enghmd and the worid judge. 

: -Kins. ' Sir, under iayour, it wl^s the liberty, freedom, and lawa ol^ 
the raBjeely tliat eycf I took -——— defended myself witti tniis^ I 
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nerer took up amiB against the pec^Iei but for ike previa aad tte 
Jaws.* 

Presideni. The command of the Coiut must be obeyed i do answer 
wUl be ffiven to the charge* 

King. « Well, Sir/ 

Then the Lord President ordered the defeult to be recorded, and the 
CMmtempt' of the Court^ and that no answer would be giyen to the 
charge. 

And so was guarded forth to Sir Robert Cotton^s house. 

Then the Court adjourned to the Painted Chamber on Tuesday, at 
twelve o'clock, and from thence they intended to adjourn to W est* 
minster Hall, at which time all persons concerned were to give their 
attendance. 



JR^soluUom of the Couri at their Meeting in the Pointed Chemheri 

LameB^ January 98, 1648. 

This day the King being withdrawn from the bar of tbo High Court 
of Justice, the Commissioners of th^ said High Court of Justice sat 
private in the Painted Chamber, and cousiderra of the Kiug^s carriage 
upon the Saturday befioie, and of aU that had ipassed,. ainl fuUy ap* 
proved of what the Lord President had done ana said in the managing 
pf the business of that day^ as agreeing io their sense. And perceiving 
what the Kin^ aimed at, viz* to bring in questtoa (if he could) the juv 
risdictioji of Uie Court, luid the authority thereof, whereby they sat; 
imd cotosid^ing that in the interim he had not acknowledged them in 
any sort to be a Court or his Judges ; and through their sioes intendedl^ 
to wound (if he mi^t be permitted) the supreme authority ef the Com* 
mons of England, in their representatives the Commons assembled ia 
Parliament, after advice with their Council, learned in both laws^ and 
pature deliberation had of the matter : 

Resolved, That the King should not be ^ufered to argue the Ceuit> 
jurisdielion, of that which constituted them a Court, of which debate 
thev had not proper conisance, nor could they, being a derivativo^ 
Judge of that Supreme Court which made them Judges,. from which' 
there was no appeal, and did therefore order and direct, viz. 

Ordered, Tnat in case the King shall again oSex to diaputs the oni. 
thority of the Court, the Lord I^sident do let him know, that Uie 
Court have taken into consideraCian his demands of the >last day, andT 
that he ought to rest satisfied with this answer : That the Commons alt 
England assembled in Parliament, haye c<m8tituted this Court, whase 
power saay not, nor should be permitted to be disputed byhm. \ 
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Tliftt in DaUd tha King shall refuse to Answer of acknowledge the 
Coturt, the Lord President do let him know that the Court will take it. 
as a contumacy, and that it shall be so recorded* 

That in case he sh&U offer or answer with a saving, notwithstanding 
of his pretecided prerogatives above the jurisdiction of the Court, that 
iht Lord President do in the name of the Court refuse his protest^ and. 
require his positive answer,' whether he will own the Court or not. 

That in case the King shall demand a copy of the charge, that he 
shall tiien declare his intention to answer, and that declaring his inten* 
tion, a copy be granted unto him. 

That in case the King shall still persist in his contempt, the Lord 
President do j^ve command to the Clerk, to demand of the King, in the 
name of the (3ourt, in these words f<dlowing, vis. 

Charlei Stoart, King ot England, ^ou are accused in the behalf of 
the people of England, of divers high crimes and- treasons, which 
char^ hath been read unto you. The Court requires you to give a 
positive answer, to confess or deny the charge, having determine that 
you ought to answer the same* 

At the High Court of Justice sitting in Westminster^Hall^ January^ 

23, lo48. 

O yes made. Silence commanded* The Court called. Seventy? 
three persons present. 

The King comes in with his guard, looks with an austere countenance 
upon the Court, and sits down. 

The second O yeis made, and silence commanded* 

jl/r. Cookj Solicitor-General. May it please your Lordship, my 
Lord President, 

This is now the third time that by the neat grace and favour of this 
High Court, the prisoner hath been brou^t to the bar, before- any issue 
joined in the cause. My Lord, l did at we first Court exhibit a charg0 
{gainst him, containing the highest treason that ever was wroueht upoA 
the theatre of England : that a King of England, traced to lEeep the 
law, that had taken an oath so to do, Uiat had tribute paid him for that 
end, should be guilty of a wicked design to subvert and destroy our 
laws, and introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government, in the de* 
liance of the Parliament and their authority, set up his standard for war 
against his Parliament and people ; and 1 did humbly pray, in the be* 
half of the people of England ; that he might speedily be required to 
make an answer to the charge^ ' 
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" But, my Lord, instead of making any answer, he did tbun dispnte 
the authority of this High Court ; your Lordship was pleased to givi^ 
him a further day to consider, and to put in his answer, Which day b^ 
iHg yester^y, I did humbly more that he might be required to give a 
direct and positive answer, either by denying^ or confe88ioii4>f it; hutf 
f my Lord) he was then pleased for to demur to the juiisdiction of the 
Court, which the Court did then over-rule, and command him to ^ive 
a direct and positive answer'. My Lord, besides this great delay of jus- 
tice, I shall now humbly move your Lordship for speedy judgment 
against him. My Lord, I might press your Lordship mxm the whofe, 
that according to the known rules of the law of the land, that if a pri- 
soner shall stand as contumacious in contempt, and shall not put in an 
issuable plea, Guilty er not Guilty of the charge given against him, 
whereby Jie may come to a fair trial ; that as by an implicate confisssion, 
it may be taken pro confessoy as it hath been done to those who have 
deserved more favour than the prisoner at the bar has d<me : but be- 
sides, my Lord, I shall humbly press your liordship upon the whole 
fact ; the House of Commons, the supreme authority and jurisdictioa. 
of the kingdom, they have declared, .that it is notorious, that the matter 
of the charge is true, as it is in truth (my Lord) as clear as christal, 
and as the sun that shines at noon day ; which if your Lordship and the 
Court be not satisfied in, I have notwithstanding, on the people of Eng- 
land's behalf, several witnesses to produce : Bwi therefore I do huml^ 
pray, and yet I must confess it is not so much I, as the innocent blood 
that bath been shed, the cry whereof is very great for justice end judg- 
ment, and therefore I do humbly pray, that speedy judgment be pro* 
npunced against the prisoner at the bar« 

President. Sir, you have heard what is moved by the Council, on 
the behalf of the kingdom against you* Sir, you may well remember, 
and if vou d6 not, the Court cannot forget, what dilatory dealings the 
Court hath found in your hand : yott were pleased to propound some 
questions, you have had your resolutions upon them. Vou were told 
over and over again, (hat the Court did affirm their own jurisdiction : 
that it was not for you, nor any other man, to dispute the jurisdictioa of 
the supreme and highest authority of England, nom which there is no 
appeal, and touching which there must be no dispute; yet you did 
persist in such carriage, as you ^ve no manner of obedience, nor did 
yoii acknowledge any authority m them, nor the High Court that con* 
stitttted (his Court of Justice. 

Sir, I must let you know from the Court, that they are very sensible 
of these dpiays of your *s, and that they ought not^ being thua autho- 
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iUbd bf liie nipfeme Court of Ei^latid to be tbns Irifled withal, atid 
that thej might in justice, if they pleased, and according to the rulet^ 
Af justice, take advantage of these delays, and prodeed to pronounce 
|u^Qi6nt against jou : yet nevertheless they' are pleased to give direc<» 
tion, and on their behalfs I do require you, that you make a positive 
%ii9wer uotothjs charge that is, Against you, Sir, in plain terms; for 
justice knows no respect of persons ; you are to give your positive 
and final answer in plain English, whether you be guilty or not guilty 
of these treas<His laid to your charge. 

The Kin? after a little pause, said, ' / "^ 

^ When 1 was here yesterday, I did desire to speak for the liberties 
i>f the people, of Ejigland ; I was interrupted : I desire to know^ yet 
whether I may speak freely or not ? * . ^ 

President. Sir, you have had the resolution of the Cou/t upon the 
like question the last day*, and you were told that having such a charge 
'of so high a nature {i^ainst you, yoiir work was, tliat jrou ought to ac« 
knowledge the jurisdiction of the Court, and to answer to your charges* 
Sir, if vou answer to your charge^ which the Court gives vou leave 
«ow' toido, though they might have ,taken the advantage of your con* . 
iempt^ yet if you be able to answer to yonr charge, when you have 
<ihGe answered^ you shall be heard at lajrge, make the best de&iice you 
-^n. But, Sir, I must let you know trom the Court, as their com- 
tnaiids, that you are not to be permitted to issue out into any other dis- 
xouises, 'till such time as you have given a positive answer c<mceming 
iHe matter that is charged upon you. 

King. < For the charge I value it not a rush, it is the liberty of the 

Esbple of England thatl staad for ; for me to acknowledge a new 
ourt, that I never heard of before, I that am your King, that should 
be an example to all die people of England, to uphold justice, to main^ 
tail! the old laws ; indeecl I ao not know how to do it ; you spoke verf 
well the first day that I came here (on Saturday), of the oblij^ien that 
i had laid upon me by Grod, to the maintenance of the liberties of my 
people t the same obligation you speak of, I do acknowlec^ to God 
^bat I owe to him, amf to my people, to defend as much as in me lies^ 
the ancient laws of the kingaom ; therefore, until that I may know that 
this is not against the ftm&mentid laws of the kin^om, by your fa- 
vour, I can pi4 iu no particular answer :• if you will givQ me time, E 
will then shew you my reasons why I cannot do it, and this ■ ! 

' H^rebdng interrupted, he jBaid, 

, ^ By your fiivour you ought not to interrupt me ; how 1 came here; 
I know not, there is no law for it, to make your King your {ffisoner* 
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t was htdjr fa a Trecity upon t]ie wibUc futfi of the KiMdom* fti« 
• was the knowa ■ the two Houses of Parliament, thai was th# 

lepresentative of the kiotfdom, and Vhen that I had almost made an 
«na of the treaty, then I was hurried away and brought hither; and 
therefore ■ ' 

Here the President interrupted him, and said| Sir, you moat knoif 
the pleasuce of the Court. 

iing. * By your favour, Sir, ■■ . * 

President. I^ay, Sir, by your fitvour, you may not be permitted to 
fall into these discourses ; you' appear as a delinquent, you hare not 
a<sknowledged the aatb<N?ity of the Coiut ; the Court crayes it not of 
jrou, aad oace more they oommaod you to give your positive answer 

■ Clerk, do your duty. 

King. ^D^ty,8irr 

The Clerk reads, 

^Charles Staart, Kins of England, you are accused in flie behalf of 

the Cmnmons of England, of divers hi^h crimes and treasons, which 

€h«;ge hath been re£l unto you ; the Court now requires you to give 

' your positive and final answer, by way of confession, or denial of t]i» 

€hame« 

£uig. ^ Sir, I say again to youj so that I might give satisfaction te 
the people of ^gland, of the clearness of my proceraiogs, iMit by wmj 
of answer, not in this way, but U^ satisfy them that I have done nothing 
fBigainfit that tmist that hath been committed to me, 1 would do it \ bat 
to acknowledge a new Court gainst their privileges, to alter the funda^ 
xaehtal laws ih the kin|;dom, w, you must excuse me.' 

President. Sir, this is flie third time that vou have publicly dia* 
* the Court, and put an affront upon it ; bow fiur you have pre 



aerved the privile^ of the perale, your actions have spoke it ; but 
truly, Sir, men's intentions ouent to be known by their actional yon 
Jmve wri^sn your meaning in bloody characters throughout the whole 
kii^^om ; bitf , Sir, you miderstand the pjteasure of the Court ; ■ ■ : ■ 
>■ ' • ■ Clerk, reccnrd the de&ult, ■ ■ ■■■■ ■ 

. and Gentiemen, you that took -charge of the priaonet^ 

take him back a^in*. 

King. < I will only say this one word to you, if 3 were only 
atiy own particular, I would not say any more, or intemipc 
you.' 

President. Sir, yon have heard the pleasure of the Court, and yon 
ftre (notwithstanding you will not understand it) to find that you kra 
hefim a Court of Jiutice. 



^ Tbe^ (he Kn^ WMt forth wiA hb gvmif tttid Mo^lknkittmi xfnr 
WAde^ tbftt aB ijersoas Who hud then appeared, and had (inther to do* 
ai the Conrt, might depart into Ihe Painted Chamber, to which phce 
the Conrt cfid forthwith adjotim, and intended to meet in Westmmster' 
Hafi by ten of the cloek the- next morning. 

Cffitr. God Mess the kingdom of England. 

H» Majesty intended to haveffeKTered in writing his reasons against' 
the pfetended jnrisdietion of the High Court of Jnsticei npoif Monday/ 
January 22, Imt was not '''""■ 



O yea made. S9ence commanded. The Gout cidled, Seijeant 
ftradriiaw, Lord President, in his scarlet robe (suitable to the work of 
this day) with sixty-eight other membera of the Court, called. As the 
(Eing came into the Court, in his usual posfui^ with his hat dri, a cryf 
maw in the Hall by some of the soldiery m Justice, /ustice, and Exe*^ 
cuHon. 

Xing. < I shall desire a word to be heard a little, and I hdpe I shaV 
give no occasion of intermption.' 
* President. You may answer in your tinne ; hear the Court Srst. 

King. < If it please you. Sir, I desire to be heard, dnd I shall not 
^ve any occasion of interruption, and it is only in a word; a sudAm 
judgment — . 

Presideni. You shall be heard in due time, but you are to hearflio 
Court first. 

£ing. * Sir, 1 desir^ it, it will be in 6rder to what 1 beliere the* 
Court win say ; and Iherefoie, Sir, a hasty jildgment is not stf soon re«* 
allied.' 

President. Sir, you shall be heard before the judgment begiten, 
and ifk the mean time you may forbear. 

King. • Well, Sir, sh&Il 1 be heaid before the judgment be given?' 

Prerident. Gentlemen, it is well known to all, or mdst of you here 
present, that the prisoner at the bar hath been several times convented 
and -brought before the Court io make answer to a char^ of treason 
and other crimes exhibited against him in the name of the people of 
England.^ — [Here an honourable Lady interrupted the Court, saymg, 
Mot half the people ; but she was soon silenced^] — ^To which charge 
being reauired- to answer, he hath been so far from obeying the com* 
mands or Ae Court by submitting to their justice, as he bes^n to take 
upon him to offer reasoning and debate unto the authority of the Court, 
and of tiie highest Court &at conitituted them to tfy and judge "^ ' 



m 
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bat bring o}f€r*nMii^ tfest, and leqviiedio «i4k# lite«Qiifflr) ke'iTM 
lAill pleated to cpntiiMK^ contiiiiiKioiii, * and to. reAue to subiait ot «k 
swer ; bereupoathe Court, that they maj not be waatiag to themsdvei^ 
to the trust xepoeed in them, nor that any man's wilfuloeBK pieTent jua» 
tioe, they have thought fit to take |he mattef into their coosideiatioiL^ 
they hare conndMea of tbe contumacy, and of that oonfemkHiwhich 
in hw doth ariae upon^at contumacy, t thev have likewise coosidened 
ol the noloriery of the fiurt charged upon the prisoner, and upon the 
ifrhole matter they are resolved, uid.have ag^eea upon a sentence to be 
now pronounced against this prisoner* But in respect he doth desire to 
be heard before the sentence be read and pronoiuioed, the Court hath 
ittolved;thatihey will hear him ^.yet, Sir, thus much I must tell you 
before hand, which you have been minded. of at other Courts.; that if 
that you have to saj^ be to offer any debate concerning jurisdiction, you 
are not to be heard in it ; you have offisred. it formeny, and you liave 
indeed struck at the rixit, that is,, the power and . supreme authority of 
the Commons of £iig]ana, which this Court will not admit a debate oC, 
and which iodeedisanirrationaLthiag in them <^do> 'being a, Court 
^at acts upon authority derived from them, that they shoula presume 
to jvulge upon their' superiority, from whom there is no appeal. But, 
Sir, if you have any thing to say in defence of yourself c<moemii^ the 
iliatlerfr diarged, the Court hath given me command to let you know 
they will hear you« 

. Jking-B ^ Since that I see that vou will not hear any thing of ddbate ' 
•concerning that which 1 confess 1 thought most material for thepe^oe^. 
of the kiii^om, and/or the liberty ot the subject, i shall wave it, I 
aball speak nothing to it ; but only I must toll you, that this many a 
day all things have been, taken awa^ from me, but that, that 'I call 
more dear to ;ne than my life, which is my conscience and my honour ; 
and if 1 bad respect to my life more than uie peace of the kingdom, the., 
liberty of the subject, certainly I should have made a particular de^ 
fence for myself, for b^ that at least-wise I might have delayed an ud^ 
sentence, which 1 believe will pass upon mo; therefore •ceitainly, bir,. 
as a man that hath some understanding, some knowledge of the world^ 
if that my true zeal to my country bad not overborn the care that 1 
have of my own preservation, I should have ^one another way to 
work than that 1 have done. Ndw, Sir, .1 conceive that an hasty sen* 
t^nce once passed, may be sooner repentedfthaa recalled : and truly the 
selfsame desire that 1 have for the peace of the kingdcmi, and the U* 
beity of the subject, more than my own particular, does make me now^ 
at last desi^, that having soinething for to say that concerns both, I' 
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Arffll tcfbre 'whltMC lie giv^iii^ ftftt *I may b^ necifd 'fa tbe Bmiied 
fXiluiiber before the liOrds ted vonmoht ; this deky omndt be preju- 
Adal to jon ; wttaboever I say, if IbAt I say no reason, those ^t hear 
onist be judges,' i caimot be judgeof that 1 have ; ff it be reason, and 
leaUy fer the wrtGlre of the kin^om, and the liberty of the subject, I 
•m sure on it very weM, it is ^vorth the bearing r therefore 1 do conjure 
yon, as yon lore that you pretend, 1 hofte it is rea), the liberty or the^ 
inb^ct, Ae peace of the kingdom ; that you will ffrant nie the hear- 
injr, before any sentence be p^sed ; I only desire tSis, that you trill 
fake this into your consideration, it may be you hare ndt heard of it 
before-hand ; if you will, I will retire and you may think of it : but if 
I cannot get this liberty, I do here protest, that so fair shews of liberty^ 
and peace are puve shews,* and not otherwise, in that you wiU not hear, 
yonr King.' • 

President* Sir, you have now spoken ? ' 

King. « Yes, Sir/ ' 

: President. And this that you Jiave said is a further declining of the^ 
jurisdiction of this Court, which was the thing wherein y^ou were li- 
mited before. 

King. < Praj excuse me, Sir, for my interruptiim;' because ydu^ 
mistake me, it is not a declining of it, you do judge me before you 
hear me speak ; ] sar it will not, I do not decline it, though I cannot 
acknowledge the junsdictira of the Court ; yet. Sir, in tnis give me 
, kaye to say, I woukt do it, though I did not acfaiowtedge it in this, t 
'do protest it is not the decKtflng of it, sinee I toy, if tlfat I do say any 
tiling but that that is for the peace of the Icingdfom and the liberties of 
the subject, then the shame is mine. Now I deshre, that you if ill take' 
(his into your consideiiaticm, if ynitt will, 1 will withdraw.^ 

• President. Sir, this is not Mtigether new diat ^u haye moyed iTntor 
W, not altogether new to us, though the first tinie in person yon haye' 
efiered it to the Court : 1^, you say you decline not the jurisdktion'of 
tte-Conrt. 

'King. ^ Not in this that r haye said/ 

' President. >I und^staiid you*weIl, Sir, but neyeithdesslliat which: 
you haye offered, seems to be contrary to that.saying of your's ; for the 
Court are ready to giye a sentence. - It is not as you say, that they will 
not hear their King, for they haye been ready to hear you, they haye 
patiently waited your pleasure for three Courts together, to hear what 
you would say to the people's charge against you, to ^hich yon haye 
not yonchii^ to gjite any MMwei at all ; ^ir. Ibis tends to al further' 
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joatice weU fcmr ; 7«tt have ted tkiee bctciIiI dajv to kave offieni li 
this kind what jm wwdd hmrefktmd. Tim Co«rt fe finmded i 
tibeaatborUjaftha.f^iaiHiOMorEi^^MMi, inirtwHr mte UieM^i 
juriidictum ; thiit ^ioh jo« now tender^ k to lurve woUHr iwraNfien 
tion, nd a ooHwdimte j«isdiclioii. I know verr well yott eaumai 
jouBelf; Sir, that nafewitkteadiDf tfuit joii would ofin: to the Loida 
ud CoMomit in the Painted Chamber, yet neverthdeit yon woiM 
WQCeed on hefe, I did hear yon iay an; bnl, Sir, tiiai ^on wonUloSinc 
ibeie, whatofar it i% mnst need* be in dday of the jniice keie ; so an 
if thii Court be learired, and piepai«d for the sentenee, thb thvt yoK 
ofier thej ave not bonnd in jqatiee to giant ; bnt, Sir, acoerdtng to Aat 
you scaiH to desiie, and beeuwe von shall know the farther pManie oC 
the Conrt upon that which yon hare moved, the Court wiu wfthdnnr. 
for a time* 

King. < Shall I withdraw?*. 

PresidetU^ Sir, you shaft kaww the pkaannt of the Conrt piesentty : 
file Comt withdrawn for halfan how into the CoMt of Waids. 

Serjeant at Arms, the Conrt gives command that the prisoner ha 
WJUbdiawn, and tbsy give etd» for his tetorn i^aitt« 

Ilie Court withdraws fer half an hear and letnms. 

Presi4aU^ Serjeant at Arvn, send ftr year prinsoar. 
. Sir^yoawesepieasedtomnkeasBetinnheieto tiieGonrt, toolBva 
^ire of yeiuVtondiing the piepoinidin«r of somewhat to the Loida in 
the Painted Chamber for thai peace of tSer fcingdom i Sir, yon did ui 
affect receive an answer befoie the Cowl a^jonmed t ttaljT^ Sir, tiidr 
withdmwiog and adjonraoMt was pro fmrmm imittmmj m it did not 
seem to them that there wan any diffonlif hi the thine; thqphavseoap»< 
fliidetedof what ima haw moved, and haive conaidtoraf of their ewmtna- 
tjuerity, which is founded (as hath bean* (rflen said) nfiontiie siqpmdm 
nuthoritji of the Commons of England assembled? to JNntiament, Aer 
Court acts according to the commimion. Sir, the retnra I have to yew • 
from the Court, is tnis, that they have been too niaehi dblinred by yon 
already, and this «hai yon aow offer hntti accastoned some Uttle iurdler 
dd^S^ and if^ aie Judges appointed by the highest Jndgna^. andv 
judges are no more to delay, than the^ aie to deirf jnstbe : they are 
good words in the old charter of England, NMinegabbnutyWadltvem* 
aemusf nulU deferemu^ justUiam. There must be no driav ; bat (he 
truth iL Sir,, and so eveiy aian here observes il, tlmA yon have much 
ddayed t^sm i^yonr eootompt ami deftalt^ lor whidithejr migfaihave 
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|0DQ^4iMe -pnpcsidacl ^ jndgweiit agafasl joiti mil*s0tirttliftiiidiiiff 
i«rial you baye offered, tbejr are leioliml to proceed to pmibhiaeiit, ana 
to judyi^iiieiity and that is tlieir unaittflMHis vetidatioii. 
. "King. < Hir, 1 know it is in vain for no to dispute^ I am no seqytfo 
ibr to deny the power that yon haTe, I know wat you have power 
l^nough; Sir, 1 confess I think it wonid hare beeftfinr- tte kiiiMooi^s 
{ieace, if yon wonU have laken the pains fer to hare Aown the lawfiiK 
ness (^your power ; for this dday^ that I hare derired, 1 eonfcfto it is a 
delay, but it is a delay reiy impoitaiit ibr the peace of the kingdoat, 
for it is not mv. person that 1 look on alone, it is the ktngdom's welfiire, 
and the kinffaom'speaoe* U is an old sentence; That we should fhink 
(onloDg, before we. Jiffve resolved of great matters snddenly^ Therefcre, 
'Sir, I do say 9ffm% fhat I do psit iS yonr doors di the inconvenien(rf 
of an hasty sentence f 1 confiiss, 1 uve been here now I think this 
week ; this day eight- cfaiys, was the day I came here first, but a little 
delay of a da^ or two further, may give peace, whereas an hasty jud^* 
inent may brmg «» that iMmble and perpetual iuconveniency to too 
kib^om, that . the child that is unborn may repent it, and therefore 
wain out of the duty I owe to God, and io mjr country, I do desire 
^it I may be heard by the Limls and OosMiens in the raided Cham« 
ber,^ or any other cluuDober that you will appoint me/ 
. presidents Sir, you hare haea alveady aossrtrtd to- what you even 
now moved, bdng ute same you moved b^m, since the resolutiott an4 
tfie judgment of the Court in it, and dm Couit now requires to know 
whiter you have any mom to say Jnr yoivself, than you havesaidj^ 
before they proceed the sealsnco* 

King, w say thi^, Sif, that if you will hew me, if you wiB giro 
l^e but this delay, I doubt not but ] shaU give some satisniction to you 
att her^i and to mj people after that^ and Aercine I do reqtdre you , as 
jRou will answer ii in the drwdfiil day of judgment, that you wiU con*' 
tider it once again/ 

Presuient. Sir, I have noeivod ditection from tile Court. 
. iftag. < WeU, Sir/ 

PresUeni* If this must be. reinibrced or any thing of this nature. 

Cur answer must be the same, and they wiU pMceed to sentence if yott 
ve notbiDg more to say* 

King. M have nothing moreto saj^ but I dudl derire that this may 
be entmd, what I have said.V 

Preaidenf. The Court then,. Sir, hath somettiing to say unto you„ 
which although I know it wiU be verf unaooi^Ue, yet notwithstand* 
ing tbsy ire. Willingy and are resolved to dischargct tlieir duty ^ 
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■hti jM ipaakToiT well M a pfeci<m8 {hing fliat ^(m edi jpeacey'aiiik 
.it had been much to be wished that Qod had put it into^our heaxt, that 
you' had as effectuallj aad really endeaToarea and studied the peace of 
-die kingdom, as now in woids you seem to pretend ; but as j|rou weip 
•told the other day, actions mast expound intentions, your actions hare 
been olean cdntiary, and truly, Sir, it doth appear plainly enough t6 
them, that yon hare gone upon yeiy erroneous principles ; the king'- 
4om hatb mt it to their smait, and it will be no ease to you to think of 
it, for. Sir, yon have hdd yourself, and let faH such language, as if 
you had |^een no ways subject to the Uw, or that the law had not beeal 
your superior* Sir, the Court is yery well sensiUe of it, add I hope 
so are afl the understanding people of England, thai the law is your su- 
perior : that you oioj^ to nare ruled according to die law, you owht 
to have done so, Sir. I know very well your jMtence hatli been that 
you have done so ; but, Sir, the difference hath been, who shall ht the 
^jQiositors of this law ; Sir, whether you and your {mrty out of courts 
4>f justice, shall take upon them to expound Uw, or the courts of jusf 
tice, who are the expounders ; nay, the soyereign and the H^h Court 
vof Justice, the Parliament of England, who are not only the high^ 
Axpoiuiders, but the sole makers of the law. Sir, for you to set youri 
self with your single j6d|^ent, and those that adhere unto you, against 
the behest Court of Justice, that is not law: Sir, as the law is your 
sujperior. so truly. Sir, there is something superior to the law, and that 
is indeed the parait or author of the law, and that is the people of Eng« 
land. For, Sir, as they are those that at the first (as otter countnes 
^aye done), did chuse to themselyes this form of goremment, eyen for 
justice sake, th^t justice might be administemi, that peace mi^ht be 
preseryed: so. Sir, theygaye laws to their gomnoiB, according to 
which they should ^yem ; and* if those lawtf should haye proVed in« 
l^onyenient, or prejudicial to the public, ttey had a power in than,, 
and reseryed to themselyes, to alter as they should see cause. Sir, it w 
yery true,, what soikie of your side haye said, Resnon htAei parem m 
JRegno. This Court will say the same while King, that yoh naye not 
^ur peer in some sense, for you are Major mguIUf but they wUI aver 
SLg;ain, that you are Minor unroeriis ; and the same author idls you^ 
that in exhibitione jwisy there you haye no power, but are quasi mi-^ 
nimus; ' • 

This we know to be law. Rex habei ' Muptriorem^ deum et lege^k^* 
eliam ei curiam^ so says the same author ; and truly, Sir, he makes 
l^ld to go a little further, Deheni ei ponere fiitnumy ttiey ought to' 
brible hini 3 and, Sir, we know yery wen the stories of M ; ttdse wars 
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0aiirwm eattid the Bmwa' wan, when the nolMlity of thek&ddi4 
itmid oat, for the liberty and property of the Aubject, and wonid not 
anffer the Kii^ that 4id inTade^ to play the tyraota here^ bat caUad. 
them to aoconnt for it^ we know that truth, that they did jfwnum po^, 
mere^ Bot, Sir^ if they do forbear to do their duty now, and aie not w 
mindfol of their own honour and the kingdom's good, certainly the 
Canunons of England will not be unmindful of what is for their pre^r« 
nation and for uieir safety: JustiiicB Jruendi causd^seges cotntituti 
sitfUm This we learn is the end of haying Kings, or any other goyem*' 
ors, it's for the enjoying of justice, that's the end. Now, Sir, u so be, 
the King will go contrary to the end of his govemment, Sir, he must 
luderstand that he is but an officer of trust, and he ou^ht to discharce 
that trust, and they are to take order for the animadversion and punisn« 
ment of such an offending governor. 

This is not law of yesttsrdav. Sir, (since the time of the division 
betwixt you and your people,) but it is law of old ; and we know very 
well the authors and authorities that do tell us what the law was in that 
point' upon the election of Kings, upon the oath that they took unto 
Jtheir people, and if they did not observe it, there were those things 
called Parliaments. The Parliaments were they that were to adjudge 
(the very words of the author) the plaints and wrongs done of the King 
and Queen, or their children ; sucn wrongs especially, when the peo- 
ple could have no where else any remedy. Sir^ that hath been the peo- 
ple of England's case, they could not have their remedy elsewhere but 
in Parliament. 

Sir, Parliaments were ordained for that purpose to redress the grieve 
ances of the people, that was their main end ; and truly, Sir, if so be 
that the Kings of England had been rightly mindful of themselves, they 
weiTe never more in majesty and state man in the Parliament : but how 
forgetful some have been, histories have told us ; we have a miserable| 
a lamentable, a sad experience of it. Sir, by the old laws of England 
<I speak these things the rather to you, because you were pleased to let 
fall the other day, you thought that you had as much knowledge ia 
the law as most gentlemen m England ; it is very well. Sir. And 
iruly, Sir, it b very good for the ^ntlemen ot England to understand 
that law under which they must live, and by which they must be go* 
vemed. And then. Sir, the scripture says. They that know their mas- . 
tor's will, and do it not, what follows I The law is your master, the 
acts of Parliaments) ; the Parliaments were to be kept imciently, we 
find in our author, twice in the year, that the subject upon any occa* 
sion, might have a ready remedy and redress for his grievance. Aiter« 

V 
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Edward the Tbitd, they must fatfre bem once a yMT* €ky in^htft 
ttimlflbion (tf Parliaments hath been tn ymkrUme h T«ry ivel^ 
and Ae sad edtis^tuences of it, tmd WlAt in flue iitlefiiii)4iHleiid 

JhuVament^, liath been Iby yon, by an hijrh^uidttrMtaitfy'hndii 

dttted npon the people, that likewise hlA 1m«i too mm tmamu aal 
felt. Silt when God by his Providenoe had so bmighil it i*e«t aint 
^6X1 could no longer decline the calling of u Parliament, IMr, yet 4t wtt 
appear what your ends were against the ancient, miA yottr iistive kte^ 
€om of Scotland ; the Parliament of England^ not aerving jramr eMS 
against them, you were pleased to dissolve it. Another grnA ttecesri^ 
occasioned the calling of this Parliament, and what your designs aafl 
plots and endeavours all along have been ibr the nrinii!^ and confbnnd* 
ing of this Parliament, hath been very notorious to the whole kingdom | 
and truly, Sir, in that you did strfike at all ; that had been a sure way 
to hate brought about Umt, that this lays npon you ; your intention to 
fitibv^M the TOhdamental laws of the land. For the great bulwark of 
liberty of the people, is the Parliament of England ; ai3 to subvert aad 
toot up that wnicn your aim hafli been to do, certainly at one Uow, you 
had confounded the liberties and the propriety of Enffhmd. 

Truly, ISir, it makes me call to mind, I cannot fbrGeaar to express it i 
for, Sir^ we must deal plainly with you, according to the merits of your 
cause, so is our comnussion ; it makes me call to mind (these proceed* 
Ings of ybur's) that we read of a great Roman Emperor, by the way let 
us call him a spreat Roman tyrant Caligula, that wished that the people 
of Rome had but one neck, that at one blow he mifht cut it.<m : and 
your ptoteedtngs have been somewhat lilce to his, for the body of the 
^ople of England hath been (and where else rqmsented but) in the 
I^arliameht, and could you have but confoundedthat, you had at onb 
blow cut off the neck of England : but God hath reserved better things 
tor us, and hath pleased for to confound your designs, and to break 
your forces, and to bring your person into custody, mat you mi^t be 
re^nsible to justice. 

Sir^ we khow very well,' that it u a question onvour side very much 

Sressed. By What precedent we shaH proceed f Truly, Sir, for piece* 
ents, I shall not at this time make any long discourse, but it is no new 
thing to cite precedents almost of' all nations, where the people (whefa 
.power hath beeii in their hands) have not sticked to call their Kmgs to 
account, and where the change of government hath ensued upon oeca* 
sions of the tyranny and mis-government of those that liave been placed 
over them ; I wiH not ftpend time to mention •France or Spain, tar tha 
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mmfim m <i>hwr oamMmf tohmm nmy^M wnitei^ »f then; bittnl|yti 
Sfav A>A «f tile UncdoiB of Anafm, l «lioiiki think some of w bft¥«^ 
tMiifhl iipoft ity If iwe 41^7 li^^ tbatkaiMA 

iHMaroM In «M«fib poiKaif^ betwis^ t& Hsu^ of Spe^ w4 thepec^l^c 
ofmcoiutiy^liha«ifiHr<mbe<liiMb^ hetiMi« th^King. 

of AmMB, tte- juftioo hath powev io ttSanm ib» -w^mi^ and h,% U^^9fim 
ifnawitSgtd iobe Hm King's sspeiiory w4 is the |[fa^ pces^rvev of 
|jiei» priTilffes, And hfuth proseouted Kings ujpoa theur misoarriMPOB^ 
• Sir^ wbiit tihe tributes of Aome wen hentofofe, and what th« £p]^0|9i 
Vere lo the LacedaBmonitti Stele^ we know that is the ParUamspi qf 
England to the Ensiiafa State ; and though Some seem to have Vofft Uf 
Ijb^j when once Uibe Emperors were^ yet you shaU fiq4 some 6moQ9^ 
acts of jfiataceeren doois by the Senate of Booie; tkatrgieat tyrant q$ 
his tine^ Nero, condenMd and j«dged by the Senate, fiat traly , ^^ 
to yon I shoald aot aitntton these foreign examples and stories. |f yoiii 
hwk but over Twaed^ w» find enough m your mitive kingdom of Scot^ 
had. K we h>ok to yoMr first King, FersjusiuA, that youx utories mafco 
mention of, he was an eketiTe Ku^, he <Sed, and left two pons, boUi n| 
their minority, the fcii^[dom nwde eh^ce of their unek, hw brothar^ to 

Evem in the minority ; aiierwards the elder brotbelF givis^ sma!) 
pes to the people that he would rule or govern weU, seeking to supf» 
plant that good uncle of his, that governed them justly, they set tbf 
elder aside, and took to the younger. Sir, if I shonla ooi^e to wh^t 
TOUT stories madoe mention of, you Know ^ery well yon mre the lOdtb 
King of Seotland ; for to mention so many Kioga as that kingdoav ao^ 
eording to tlusir- power and j^viiege^ have made bpld to deal with#l| 
some to banish, and some to imprison, and some to put to death, it 
wmdd be too long ; and as one of your authors says, it wo^ld be tpo 
long to incite the mamfoU enamnles that your own stories make maiH 
tintt of; R€gc8 (say they) we do create, we created Kuifs atfirsti 
JLeges, &c. Weimpoasd laws npen them ; and as the^ aiiFcchonenhjir 

iifesn ffimges irf' the people at the toA» so upon instQoo<tfiQn» by the »an^ 
sniErages, they may be taken down anain s nad we will he bold to say) 
that no kingdom hath yidded mom pfentifal ex$;erience than that your 
nntiye kin^knn>of«8eotlnnd hath done, eoneernuig the deposition and 
ike punishment of their cfisndivg and transgressing Kings, ise. 

hi&notfiur to go for anemmple near yen, your graadeiother mt 
aaide, and yenr fi&es an infant downed; and ^ State did it hece in 
finriaod; hem hath not been a want of some ejumiples, they have mede 
hold (the Parihmmat and tiie imc^ of Enghmd) to oaU their Kiies to 
it^them nm ftequeal eaeaples of tt in (he Smm" tim^f. tb» 4bne 
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More flie tonqnest; aiiiee the oonqiMt ttere wattts iMiMMr|iisM^ 
dents neither ; King Edward the Second, King Richaitt the Seooadi' 
were dealt with so d^ the Pariiament, as they were depMed and A^ 
priyed : and truly, Sir, whoever shall look into their stories, they shaft 
not find the articles that are charged upon them to come nearlo ttat* 
height and capttalness of crimes that ate hud to your charge, noHiii^giiear. ^ 
Sir, you were pleased to say the other day, wherein they descod, 
and I did not contradict it, but take altogether. Sir, if you were aa 
the charge speaks, and no cdierwise admitted Kine of £n^land, but for 
that you were piqued then to aUedge, how that idmost for. a tiiousand^ 
years tfiese things haye been, stories will teXL you, if you fo no higher 
than the time of the conauest ; if you do come down since uie conquest, 
you are the IMtth King from William, called the Conqueror, you shall 
find one half of them to come merely from the State, and not nietdy 
upcm the point of descent ; it were easy to be instanced to you, the 
time must not be lost that way. And truly. Sir, irhat a grave and 
learned Judge said in this time, and well known to you, is since printed 
for posterity. That although there was such a thing as a descent many 
times, yet the Kings of England ever held the greatest assurance of their 
titles, when it was declarra by Parliament. And, Sir, your oath, the 
manner of your coronation doth shew plainly, that as to die Kings of 
England, tnou^h it's true by the law the next jperson in blood is de- 
signed ; yet if there were just cause to refuse hun, the people of Bag^ 
land might do it. For there is a contract and bamin made between 
the King and his people, and your oath is taken, ami certainly. Sir, the 
bond is lecipiocal ; KHras you are* the liege Lord, so they liq^e sub* 
jects, and we know very well what hath htm so much spwen of,^ Xc« 

faiio est duplex. This we know now, the one tie, the one IxHid, is tke 
t>nd of perfection which is due from the sovereign ; the other is the 
bond of subjection that is due from the subgect. Sir, if this bond be 
once broken, farewel sovereignty, Smbjedio trmhUy Sec. 

These things may not be denied, Sir ; 1 speak it the rattier, and I 
pray God it may work upon your heart, that you may be senrible of 
your miscarriages. For whether you have been, as by your office you 
ought to be, a protector of England, or the destroyer m England, let 
all England judge, or all the world that hath looked upon it* Sir, 
though 3rou have it by inheritance in the way that is qpoken of, yet it 
must not be denied that j^ur office was amoffice cS trust, and an office* 
of die highest trust lod^jed in any single person. For as you were the 
gruid adiiunistnit<tf of justice, and others were as your dewgatar. to see 
% done throughout your realms, if yqiir great office were to do justice. 
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iiril yiwtf * jolir people fiom wrdnf , and innlead of doing Aatr joil 
wiB be the great wrong^doer yoofBdf. If iiutead of being a conaer^ 
ftalor of tbe peMie, you will be the grand disturber of the peace, tuieljr 
liiia i$ DontmiT to joar office, cootniy to your tnut. Now, Sir, if a 
be an office of inheritance^ at yon speak of, your title bv descent, let 
all men know that great offices ave seizaUe and forfintabfe ; as if yon 
|iad it bat fat a yeai^ and for yonr life : therefore. Sir, it will conceni 
you to take into your serious consideration your great miscarriages in 
this kind. . 

Truly, Sir, I shall not particularise the manv miscanriages of your 
reign whatsoever, they are famously known, it had been happy for the 
kingdom, and happy for you too, if it had not been so much known 
ana so much felt, as the story of your miscarriages must needs be, and 
hath been already. 

Sir, that that we are now upon by the command of the highest Court, 
hath been and is to try and judge you for great oflences of your's. Sir, 
the charge hath called you tyrant, a traitor, a murderer, and a public 
enemy to the Commonweidth of England. Sir, it had been well if that 
any of all these terms might rightly and justly haye been spared, if any 
one of them at all. 

King. ' Har 

Presideni^ Truly, Sir, we haye been told, Rex est dum bene ref^y 
iyrannus qui popmium cfprimit; and if so be that be the definitton 
of a tyrant, then see how you come short of it in your actions, whether 
the highest tyrant by that way of arbitrary goyemment, and that you 
haye saught to introduce, and that you have saught to put, you wera 
putting upon the people, whether that was not as high an act of ty« 
vanny as any of your predecessors were guilty of, nay many degrees 
beyondit. 

sir, the term traitor cannot be spared, we shall easily agree it must 
denote and suppose a breach of trust, and it must suppose it to be done 
by a superior ; and therefore. Sir, as the people of England mifht haye 
incurred that respecting you, if they had b^ truly guilty of it, as to 
the definition of law ; so on the other side, when you did break your 
trust to the kii^om, ^ou did break your trust to your supe* 
riorc for the kingdom is that for which you were trusted. And 
therefore^ Sir, finr this breach of trust, when you are called to aCf 
comit, you are called to aeeount by your superiors. . Minimus a4 
wuijarem in judicium voeai* And, Sir, the people 6f England cannot 
be so finr- wanting to themselves, whidi God having des!tt sa»iracu<» 
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iMsIy and glorioiidj fbr^ theji harii^ pcme^ 

renemj, Utef must proceed to do justice to ^emmitrm aod to jimH 
Sir, the Court ooolo heaitily desire, that you woidd lay your kaai 
lipoiv jour heart, and cousid^ what you have done* amka ; tknt yak 
%oitld endeafTouir to make your peaca with God. Truly , Sir, theM «o 
your high erimes, lyraiuiy and treaAHS. 

Theite fe a third thine too, if thosaliad not bean, and* tk^ ia matte, 
which ift Miid to your chaige. All tho bloody ma«de(9 Uiat Iwva bean 
committed since the time that the division was betwixt you and your 
people, must be laid to your charge, that have been acted or com- 
mitted in these late wars. Sir, it ia an hemous and cvying' sin ; and 
truly. Sir, if any man will ask us what punishment is due to a mur» 
derer, let God V law, tet man's law speak. Sir, I wiH pvssume timt you 
are so well read in scripture, as to know what Grod. himself tatfl aidd 
concerning die shedcKng of man's blood; Oen, ix. Num. xxxv. will 
toll you what Ike punii^hment is, and wl^ifch this Court in bdbalf of the 
kingdom aire sensibk of, of that ianocent Mood that has been shad, 
whereby indeed tho lano stands still defiled with that bibod, imd as 
the text hath it. It can no way be cleansed, but wtth tl^ shedding of 
tiie blood of him that shed this blood. Sir, we know no dispensatioa 
from this blood in that commandment. Thou shalt dono muKler; we 
^ not know but that it extends to Kings, ns well as to the meanest 
]|^easants, the meanest of the perole, the •command is universal. Star, 
God^s law forbids it, man's law ferUds it, uor do we know thai there 
in any maasier of exception, nor even in maa*s laws, tat the puuidi* 
ment of miusiAer in you. *Tis true, that iu the case of Klt^s, every 
|Mriv«ito hand was not to put forth itself to this work te HMr retown a* 
tkm and punishment. B^,, 1^, the people represented* havine power 
in their hands, had there been but one wilful act of murder liy you 
Mmmttted,' had power to have coavented you, a^d to have punished 
you fbr it. . 

But ttieu, Sk, the weight that lies upon you in all those nespeais 
that have been spoken, by reason of your tytanny, treason^ breach <^ 
trust, and the murdeiB that have been comimtled^ surdy. Sir, it must 
>lrive you into a sad consideration concerning jona ciernal condition* 
As I said at first, I know it -cannot be pleasing to you to bear asiy s»eh 
ihhigs as these ar^ mentioned unto you from this Court, fiMr eo we db 
Mil ourselves, and justify ourselves to bo a Gbuit, and a Hidh Osuft 
of JuMice, airthorlzed by the highest and sotemnest Court dt uio \Sng» 
liott, as We haf« ofleuaaid ; aud althoi^h you do yet enHeavourwhal 



f^ m^iaMafi9VtvM^ ^ v« d# take ^anmhim pf (MMlvft to In 
vach a Court as can administer justice to you, and we.iure bound, Bk^ 
in duff 4o do4t. Sir^ aH I smU s^y befiNre die rteadiqg of yow aen- 
ffiiMHW lit isbtttthis; tlie€oiut does beartUy deaiie, tihat jf^nvfOlU^ 
riously think of those evils that yoijii «tand guilty df*. Sk , you aaiA 
well to us the^yUier day, you wished ua to ha^e God before our eyes s 
truly, Sir, I hope all of ua have so.^that God that we know is a aliag 
of Kiiigs, and Ijoxd of Lords^ that God with wjhoiu there is no respect 
of peraona; thatGod that ia tiie avenger of innoo^it Uood, we haye 
that God before ua ; that God that does bestow a cane upikpi them that 
withhold their hands from shedding of blood, which ui the case of 
tfuiUy loale&ctors^ and that to deserve death s that God we have be- 
fore our eyes, that were it not that the consoienoe of our duty hMh 
called us unto this place, and this employment, Sir^ you should haiw 
had no appearance of a Court here : but, Sir^ we:must prefer the dia^ 
charge of our duty unto God, and unto the kingdom, before any otbar 
respect whatsoever : and although at this time many of us, if not all 
0f ua, are severely threatened by some of your party^ what uey intend 
to dp ; Sir, we do here declare, that we ahall not aecUne, or forlieor 
the doii^ of our duty in the administratioA of juatice even to you, a> 
cording to the merit of vour ofTence, although God should permit thme 
men to effect all that bloody design in haiul against ua* air, we wiU 
aigr, and Ve will declare jt, aa those children in the fiery furnace, that 
would not w(Nrship the golden imi^ that Nebttchadneszer had set up^ 
.That their God was aole to deliver tfaeafi from that danger that thegr 
were near unto ; but yet if he would not do it yet, notwithstanding 
that^ they would not fall down and worship Uie ima« s we shall thua 
i^mv it : That though we should not be aelivered nom those bloody 
^a«ds and heaits that conspire the overthrow ai the kii^gdom in gtoe^ 
lal, of us in particular, for acting iu this great wcnrk of justioe, though 
we should perish in the work, yet by Grod's grace, and by Goa'a 
atiengihy we will gaon with it : and this is all our resolutions. Sir, I 
jay mr yoiinelf, we do heartily wash and desire, that God would be 
pleased to ^mre you a aense of your •sins, that you would see wherein 
you hare, done amisa, that ¥ou may cry unto him,^ that God would 
deliver jrou from .blood«guikinDss* A good King was onee guilty of 
that particular thing, ana was clear otlMrwiae, saving in the matter of • 
Uriaat. Tiul^^ Sir, the story teUa us, thai lie was a repentant King, 
and it .aigaifiiea en0U(B^h that he Imd died for iU but that God was 
.pkaaidto.acwptof him, aa^i to. give UaaJiia (pardon; Thou ahalt not 
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die, bat Hie ckild sball die^ fhoa ImuC ghren cauge to l!ie 
CSod to blaspheme. 

JEiiijf* * 1 would desire only one word befine jougireaeiileiice^ and 
that is, that you would hear me concenting tilioee great ia|i&itioii0 
that you hare laid to my charge.* 

: Pr€$ideni» Sir, you must giro me leave to go on, for I am not ikr 
fifom your sentence, and your time is now past. 

King. ^ But I shall desire you will hear me a few words to yon,* 
for truly whatever sentoice you will put upon mi$, in respect of Uiose 
heavy imputations I see by your speech you have p>ut upon .me, that 1, 
Sir, it is very true that — ^ 

' President. Sir, I must put you in mind, truly, Sir, 1 would not 
willingly at this time, especially, interrupt you in any thing you have 
to say, that is proper for us to admit of; but. Sir, you have not owped 
us a uourt, and you look upon us as a sort of people met together, and 
we know what language we receive from your party. 

King. < I know nothing of that. ' 

President* You disavow us as a Court, and therefore for you to ad« 
dress yourself to us, not to acknowledge us as a Court to judge of what 
you say, it is not to be permitted ; and the truth is all along from the 
first time, you were pteaised to disavow and disown us, the Court 
needed not to have heard vpu one word; for unless they be acknow* 
lodged a Court and engaged, it is not proper for vou to speak. Sir, we 
have given you too much liberty already, and admitted of too much 
delay, and we may not admit of any further ; were it proper for us to 
do, we should hear you freely, and we should not have declined to 
have heard you at large, what you could have said or proved on your 
behalf, whether for totally excusing or for in part excusing those great 
and heinons charges that in whole or in part are laid upon you. But, 
Sir, I shall troubte you no longer, your sins are of so larce a dimen« 
sion, that if you do but seriousfy think of them, they wiU drive you to 
a sadconsidenition. tl^ may improve in you a sad and serious repent- 
ance. And that tne CJourt doth heartily wish, that you may be so 
penitent ton what you have done amiss, that God may have mercy at 
leastwise upon your better part. Truly, Sir, for the other, it is our 
parts and duties to do that that the law prescribes, we are not here Jm 
dare^ and Jtu diceres ife cannot be unmindful of what the scriptures 
tell, For to acquit the guilty is of equal abomination as tocondeflm the 
innocent; we may not acquit the guilty ; what sentence the law affiitds 
to a traitor, tyrant, a .murderer, and a pid>Ue enemy to the eonuitrXi 
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that sentence yon Aie now to hear read nnto yon^aadthatis thetentenet 
oftheConrt. 

The Lord President commands the sefcitence to be lead. Make an^ 
O Yes^ and command silence while the sentence is read. 

O yes made, silence commanded: 

The Clerk read the sentence, Which was drawn up in parqhraeat. 

^ Whereas the Commons of ibgland in Parliament nave appointed 
them an High Court of Justice for the trying of Charles Stuart, Kiiq( 
of England, before whom he had been three times con vented, and at 
£r&t time a charge of hiff h treason, and other crimes and misdemeanors 
was read in the behalf of the kingdom of England,' &c. 

Here the Clerk read the chaige. 

Which charge being read unto him as aforesaid, hp the said Charles 
Stuart, was required to give his answer, but he refused spto do, and so 
expressed the several passages at his trial in refusing to answer. 

For all which treasons and crimes, this Court dom adjudge, thitf the 
said Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitar, murderer, and a pubUc enemy^ 
6haU be put to death, by the severing his head from his oody. 

After the sentence read, the Lord President said. 

This i^ntmce now read and published, it is the act, sentence, jndg^ 
merit, and resolution of the whole Court. 

Here the Court stood up, as assentii^ to what the President said. 

King. * Will you hear me a word, Sirf * 

President. Sir, you are not to be heard after the sentence* 

King. « No, Sir?' 

Presideni. No, Sir, by your favour. Sir. Guard, withdraw your 
prisoner. 

King. < 1 may speak after the sentence. 



< By your ftvoor. Sii, I nay speak after the sentaice ever.* 

By your favour (hold) the sentence, Sir,' ' ■■ 

* I say. Sir, I do . 

^ I am not suflfeied for to speak, expect what justice other people wSl 
have.' 

O yes, all manner of perwns that have any thing eke to do, are to 
depart at this time, and to give their attendance in the Painted Cham* 
ber, to which place this Coutt doth forthwith aiUoum itself. 

Then the Court rose, and the King went with his guard U> Sir BdbeiC 
Cotton's, and fhmi tiience to WhiteuU. 
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^e Names of those Persons thai were present at the serUencksg of the 

Kkkgto Desdh. 



John BradshaWy President^ 
JohnLMe, 

wniiam 8Ay, 

Oliver CMnwell, 

llet^jr IM;oii, 

Kt HAtdreBse Waller, 

Valentine Waltcxl, 

Thomas Harrison, 

Edwatd Whaley, 

Thomas Mde, 

Isaac Ew^rs, 

lioi-d Gray, of Gtebr, 

Sfir John Danvers^ Knieht, 

Sir Thomas Maleverer, Bart. 

Sir John Bourchier, Knight, 

William HeveniitghMn, 

Alderman Pennington, 

WilKattt Purefby, 

Henry Martin, 

John Barkstead, 

John Blakiston, 

GHbert MiUingkm, 

Sir William Constable, Bart« 

Edmond Lndlow, - 

John Hutchinfidn^ 

Sir Mich. Livesay, Bart. 

Kobert Tichbpm, 

Owen Roe, 

Robert Lilbnm, 

Adrian S<^o6p, 

IRdtard Seane, 

John Okey, ' 

John Hewson, 



William Gofie^ 

Comelitfi HoUaad, 

John Gaiew, 

Jdin Joties, 

Miles Ooiiiet, 

Fnuleil Alliki4 

I^regriAe Pelkakn, 

John Moore, 

John Aldred, 

Henry Smith, 

Hnmphrey Edwards, 

Gregory Cknent, 

ThMMS Woogas, 

Sir Gregory Norton, Knight, 

EdnOKNid Hanry, 

John y«nn, 

Thomas Scot, 

Tho. Amdmws, AUennan, 

WilKm Cawly, 

Anthony Stapley, 

John Downes, 

Thoihas Hdrton, 

Thomas Hammond, 

Nioholas Love, 

Ykioent Potter, 

Angttfiftine GmlaBdy 

John Dtxwel, 

Geot^e Fleetwood, 

Symon Meyne, 

James Temple, 

l^fer Temple, 

Daniel Blagmve, 

Thomas Waite. 



' Ordered, that Sir Hardresse Waller, Colonel Harrison, Colcmel 
General Ireton, Colonel Dean, and Colonel Okey, are appointed a 



cooimiUee to consider of the time and place for the execution of 
the Kinj^^ accordfag to hja teotoB^ given by the High Court of 
Justice/ 

Painted Chamber ^ Zoinas^ January 99f |648t 

Upon report made from the committee for considering of the time 
and place of the executing of the jpdgment against the K^W • that th# 
committee hare resolved that the open street befcxre Whitehall^ ia 



a fit place ; and that the said committee coQceire it fit, that the Kipg ba 
Uiere execnted the morrow, the King haying alreaoj notice thereof; 
the Court approved thereof, and ordered a warrant to be drawn for that 
purpose, which warrant wa3 accordingly drawn and agreed unto ; and 
ordered to be engrossed, which was done, and signed and sealed ac« 
eordingly, as foUowetfa t 

i 

At the High Court of Justice for the trying and judging of Charles 
Stuart, JKiig of JEngtandf January. 29^ lo46* 

Whereas Charles Stuart, King of England, is, and standetb etm? 
yicted, attainted^ and coaqemn^ of high treason, and other hi^ 
crjine^y and sentence ypon Sftturdiiy last was pronoiuiced against hmt 
by this Court^ to be put to dci^tth by the severing of bis head from bia 
body; 4>f wluch sentencei execution yet remains to be djone. These 
are therefore to wiU and reouire you to see the said sentence e:(ecuted 
in the open street, before Whitehall, upon the monow, being the SOth 
day of this instant month of January, between the houjrs <^ ten in tht^ 
morning, and five in the luElernoon of the same day, with full effisct ; 
and for so doing, this shall be your sujficient wainint. And these are 
to require all officers and soldiers, and other the good people of this 
nation of Es^land, tp be assisting ui^ you in tliis serviqe. 

Given under our hands and seals. 

To Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Hunks, and Lieutenant-Colomd 
Phray, and to every of them. 

Sealed and subscribed bv, 

J. Bradfthaw, O. Cromwell, Hen. Ireton, liar. Waller, Jo. Lisle^ 
YaK Walton, Tho. Gray, Ed. Whaley, Mich. Livesey, Jo. Okey, 
Jo. Danvers, Tho. Maleverer, Will. Gofie, Tho. Pride, Tho. Hanri- 
son, Jo. Hewson, Ri. 2)ean, Robert Tichbom, Owen Roe^ Jo. Bsrk- 
stead, G. Fleetwood, GU. Millinffton, Tho. Horton, W« Say, W« 
Constable, Miles C<MrbQt, Jo. Yen, Hen. Martin^ .&c. 
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Painted Chancer J Jammarjf 30^ ISiS* 

The commissionen met, and ordered, that Mr. Marshdl, Mr. Nje,* 
Mr. Carroll, Mx. Saliraj, and Mr. IMl, be.desiied to attend the Kin^, 
to administer to him those spiritual helps as should be suitidble to hu 
present ccmditiony and Lieutena^Ckdonel Goth is deshed finrthi^h to 
srpairunto them for that purpose. 

Who did so, but after mfprmed the Court, that the Kii^ being a<v 
qoainted therewith, refilled to confer with them, expiessuy HbSi he 
would not be troubled with them. 

Ordered, that the scaffold upon which the King b to be executed, be 
covered with black. 

The warrant for executing the King being accoidingly ddirered to 
those parties to whom the same was directed, execution was dmic upon 
him according to the tenor of the warrant, about two of the clock in the 
afternoon of tne said SOih of January. 

After sentence, the King being hurried from their bar, as he passed 
down the stairs, the, comnion soldiers (laying aside all reverence to 
sbrereignty) scofiM at him, casting the smoke of their siinUn^ tobacco 
in his mce (no smell more offensive to him), and flinging their mul pipes 
at his feet ; but one more insolent than tbe rest, defiled his venerable 
face with his spettle, for his Majestv was observed with much patience 
to wipe it off with his handkerchief, as he passed. Hearing tnem cry 
out, Justice, Justice ; Poor souk (said he) for a piece of money they 
would do so for their commanders. That itigbt, being Saturday, January 
£7, the King lodged at Whitehall ; that evening a member of the 
army acquamted toe conunittoe wMh the desires of the King, thaf see- 
ing they had* passed sentence of deatli upon him, and the time of his 
execution miffht be nigh, that he miffht ^aee his .children, and nnseive 
the sacrament, and that Dr. Jnxon, BiiBhop of LondM, might be ad« 
mitted to pray with him in his pHvate cnaiidieri both which were 
granted. 

The next day, being Sunday, January 88, the King was attended 
by his guard to St. James's,: where tbe Bishop of London preacfaed 
private^' before him s his text was in Rom. ii. 1(^. In tite day when 
uod shlEiIl jiidge the secKets ^f man by Jesus Ohrist, according to my 
gospel. * • 

' Monday, January S9. — ^His children were permitted to come to him. 
where parsed this following. discouiae^ as it was set down in writing by 
his daughter^ the Lady Elisabeth^ (which Lady Elizabeth, some 
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inteOw after, being confined to Carisbroke Ctttie, in the Isle of 
Wu[jbt, died there with grief for the sufferings of her dear father). 
. Htt chddiefi beii^ come to met him, he fint eave his blessing ta 
^e Ijsdy Elizabeth, and bid her to remember totelT her brother James, 
irbeoayer she dhoald see him, that it was his father's kst desire that 
h^ shcHdd no move look upon Charles as his eUest brother onlj, but be 
^>bedient unto him as his sovereign; and that they should love one 
another, and forgive their father's enemies. Then said the King to 
her, Sweetheart you'll forget this. No (said she) I shall never forget 
it whilst I live ; and pouring forth abundance of tears, promised him to 
write down the particuUrs. - 

Then the King taking the duke of Gloucester up<m his knee, said, 
Sweetheart, now they will cut off thy father's head (upon which words 
the child looking very stedfasfly on him) ; mark, child, what I say, 
they will cut off my head, and perhaps make thee a King. But mark 
what I say, you must not be a King, so long as your brothers, Charles 
and James do live ; £)r they will cut off your brothers' heads (when 
they can catch them), and cut off thy head too at last ; and therefore I 
chaige prou do not b^ made a King by them. At which the child sigh* 
ing, said, I will be torn in pieces first : which falling so unexpectedlj 
from one so young, it made the King rejoice exceedinglr. 

Tuesday, January SO.-*-(The fs^al day) he was about ten of the 
clock brought firom his palace at St. James's to Whitehall, marched 
on foot (guarded with a regiment of foot soldiers) through the Fark, 
with their colours flying, and drums beiating, his private f uard of 
partizans about him, l)r« Juxon^ Bisln^ of London, on one side, and 
Colonel Thomlinson on the other, both bare headed, bidding them go 
faster, saying. That he now went before them to strive for a heavemy 
.crown with less solicitude, than he had often times bid his soldiers to 
<figbt for ap earthly diadem. Being come to^ the end of the Park, he 
ascends the stairs leading to the long gallery in Whitehall, and so into 
the Cabinet Chamb(*r, where he formerly used to lodge ; there his 
Majesty, with the Bishop of London, continued for some time in de- 
votion, aiid received the blessed^ sacrament from the hand of the said 
Bishop; at which time he read fbrthe second lesson, the 27th chapter 
of Saint Maithew^s Gospel, which coniained the history of the death 
and passion of our blessed Saviour ; the communion ended, his Majesty 
thanked the Bishop for selecting so seasonable and comfortable a por- 
tion of scripture* The Bishop modestly replied, No thanks were due 
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<o bin, Aft it was the cbapter appoinlBd br dui Robrlck oF tin 

rhnrrhj fnr thnnrmfMl inmiiin^ Im fiii Hitf nnj. hmng Jamfury SOii 

Here the Kiag oantinMd at his devotion, iBfiuing to dioe, <hi1v wbmit 
twelve of tbe elvGJk, Ik eat a Intef bread, and dnnk avian •fdareL 
iiofn tbence about one o'clock he was acooo^wiued hj Dr. Jozoa aM 
Cokuel ThomliDsoD, and ether effoeh Sifnmdf mpfaimiad to atteaA 
him, and the mirate guard of partiianB, with muaketaers on each ude, 
throu^ the Banquettinff Honse, adioining to wUdi the acaSrid wa* 
erected, between Whitehall gate, and the gait leadiaf into the ealloy 
from Saint Jamet'i. The scafiold was hang round with blau, ths 
floor covered with black baize, and the ax and blodt laid in the mid^ 
ofthcscafflbhl. There were divers conqianies of foot of Golodel Pride's 
regiment, and aereml troops of horse placed on the one aide of th* 
Bcaflujd toward King-street, and ooe the other side toward Charin|^ 
cross, and the muttitudes of people tiiat came to be speetaton very 
great. The Kin^ being cwne upon tJie ic&foLd, it was expected M 

would say sometUi^ to the people, which lie did. 

, But because we have no other relation of what bis UaJesfy then 
-fpokc, save what was taken in short hand on the seafl^^ by nijeaaeve- 

lal gentlenieK, who were very exquisite in that art ; oar oad his Ma- 

i'estj any copy (being surprised and hastened by tJtoae ^h« atteaded 
lim to the sca^ld), save anly a fiyvf bends in a little seras of jwper, 
which after his death, the sridiers took from the Bishra af liODdon, to 
whom he gave it : therefore the reador must be content with this ocpj, 
which wasby them upcm joint oompariiigaf the copies published, some 
few wort" 
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tng being come upon the ScaWold^ looked "teiry eamosify upen 
\ '. the Bbcky and asked Colonel Hadber if there zoere no higher 9 AM 
\ then epoke thus (directing his Speech chiefiy to Colonel Thosfr* 
limon): 

' Kingn ^ I ilitXl be verj littile beard of any bodj here, I sball tliere* 
fore speak a word uiito jou here : indeed 1 could hold my peace very 
.Nrdl, if I did not think that holding my peace -would make some men 
thioky thai I did submit to the guilt as -#ell as to the punishment ; but 
1 think it b my duty Co God first ^ and to my country, for to cleftr my* 
jelf both as an honest man, a good King, and a |?ood Christian. I 
isfaall begin fint with my innocency ; in troth, I thiuK it not very need- 
ful for me to insist looff upon this, for all the world knows that I never 
did begin a war with the two Houses of Parliament, and 1 call God to 
witness, to whom I must shortly make an account, that I never did in- 
tend to encroach upon their privileges, they began upon me ; it is the 
s&ilitia they began upon : they contessed that the militia was mine, but 
they thought it fit to have it from me : «nd, to be short, if any body 
will look to the dates of commissions, of their commissions ana mine, 
nnd Ubewise to the declarations, will see clearly that they began these 
mriiappy troubles^ not I. 8o that as to the euilt of these enormous 
tnmntB that are laid against me, I hope in God that God will dear me 
of it ; I "mSL not, I am in charity : God forbid that I should lay it 
vpon the two Houses of Parliament, there is no necessity of either, I 
iiopc they are free of this guilt: for I do believe that ill instruqients 
between fliem and me, has been the chief cause of all this bloodshed : 
lo Ibat by wat of speaking, as I find myself clear of this, I hope (and 
pray God) that tbey may too ; yet for all this, God forbid that I 
should be so ill a Qiristian as not to sty that God's judgments are just 
opon me. Many times he does pay justice by an unjust sentence, that 
is ordinary. 1 will only say .this, that unjust sentence — [Stafford J-r- 
Aait I aufifbrMfor to take effect, is punished now by an unjust sentence 
tqpon me. So far I have said, to shew you that I am an imiocent 



^ Now for to shew yon that I am a good Christian : I hope there is 
-^{["tMnnting to Dr- Juxon] — a good man that will bear me witness, that 
I liave forgiven all the world, and even those in particular that have 
•been the ii^ef oausen of my deaith ; whoHiey ate, God knows, I d6 
not desire to know, I pray God foftgive tiiem. But this is not all, my 
«faBlri£jr ametigo forthetr, I wish that they may repent, for indeed they 
Jiafve fOBUuMsd a great tm in that parMoulai' ; i pray God^ withSt^ 
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Stephen, that this be not led to their charge ; nav, not only so, but Ibjit 
the J may take the right way to the peace of the kingdom ; for my c&tf» 
rity commands me not only to for^iye particular men, but my cha^ 
*rity coijimands me to endeavour to tne last gasp the peace of the king« 
dom. So, Sir, I do wish with all my soul (ana I do hope there is some 
Jheie— ^[turning to some gentlemen thai wrote]^-wiU c£uny it ihrtherj 
thai they may endeayour the peace of the kingdom. 

^ Now, Sirs, I must shew you both how you are out of the way, and 
will put you in the way : First, you are out of the way. For oertainljir 
all the way, you ever have had yet, as I could find by any thing, is m 
the.wayoiconauest; certainly this is an ill way. FV>r conquest,* SirSi 
in my opinion is never just, except there 4)e a good just cause, eidier 
for matter of wron^, or just title, and then if you go I)ey6nd it, the first 
quarrel that you nave to it, is it that makes it unjust at the end that 
.was just at first. But if it be only matter of conquest, then it is a mat 
robliery. as a pirate said to Alexander, that he was the great romer^ 
he was out a petty robber : and so, Sir, I do think the way that yon 
are in, is much out of the way. Now, Sir, for to put yon in your 
own way, believe it, you will never do rifipht: nor God wiu never pros- 
per you, until you give God bis due, the King his due (that is my 
successors), and the jieople their due : I am as much for thiem as any 
of you. You must give God his due, by regulating rightly his church 
(according to his scnptures), which is now out of order : nir to set yon 
in a way particularly now I cannot, but only this, a national synod 
freely callea, freely debating among themselves, must settle this ; when 
that every opinion is Sreely and clearly heard. 

^ For die King imieed f will not -^-^ (Then turning to a gentl^nan 
that touched the ax, said, Hurt not the asr.that nmy hurt— [Meaning if 
be did Uunt the edge] — me. ) For the King, the laws of the land will 
clearly instruct . you for that : therefore, because it concerns my own 
particular, I only give you a touch of it. 

^ For the peopfe : and truly I desire their liberty and freedom as 
much as any body whatsoever, but I most tell you, that their liberty 
and freedom c<Misists in having of government, those laws by which 
thehr life and their goods may be most their own. It is nof for having 
share in government. Sirs, that is nothing pertaining to them : a subjeS 
and a sovereign are clear diflferent things, and therefore until they do 
that. 1 mean, tni^ you do put the people in that liberty, as I say, cw- 
tatnfy thejr will never eiijov themselves. 

^ Sirs, it was for this that now I am come, hero ; if 1 would have 
given way to an arbitrary way, for to have aU bws changed accordiiy 
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to the power of the swnrd, I needed not to have cone here ; and tbme^ 
£(ire I tell jou (and I praj God it be not laid to your charge) thsU I am 
the martyr of the people* 

. < In troth, Sirs, I shall not hold jou much longer, for t will onljr 
say this to you, that in truth I could have desired some little time 
longer, because I would have put this that I have said in a little more 
order, and a little better digested than I have done^ and therefoie I 
hope you will excuse me. 

< I have delivered my conscience, I pray God that you do tahii 
those courses that are best for the good of the kingdom^ and .jpoiir own 
salvations/ 

Dr. Juson. Will your Majesty (though it may be very well 
known, your Majesty's affections toreligicm, yet it may be expected that 
you should) say somewhat for the world^s satisfaction? 

King. ^ 1 thank you heartily, m^ Lord, for that : I had almost 
forgotten it. In troth, Sirs, my conscience in religion, I think, is v>ery 
well known to all the woiid, and therefore I declare before you idl, 
that I die a Christian according to the profession of the churdi of 
England)) as I found it left me 1^ my father ; and this honest man-^ 
[Pointing to Dr. Juxon] — I think will witness it. Then turning to the 
officers, said. Sirs, excuse me for this same, I have a good cause, and 
I have a gracious God, I will say no more. Then turning to Colonel 
Hacker, he said, Take care they do not put me to pain, and, Sir, this 
and it please you. But then a gentleman coming near the ax, the King 
said, Take lieed of the ax^ take heed of the ax. Then the King speak* 
ing io the executioner, said, I shall say biit very short prayers, and 
wnen I thrust out ray hands '■ ■ 

Then the King called to Doctor Juxon for his nightcap, and having 
put it on, he sai^ to the executioner. Does my liair trouLle you P who 
desired him to put it all under his cap, which the Kinsf did accord* 
ingly , by the he^i of the executioner and the Bishop. Then the Kinff 
turning to Dr. Juxon, said, I have a good cause, and a gracious God 
on my side. 

Dr. Juxon. There is but one stage more, this stage is turbulent 
and troublesome, it is a short one : but you may consider, it wiU toon 
carry you a very great way : it will carry you from earth to Heaven ; 
and there you shafi find a great deal of cordial joy and coaktmcL 

King* I go from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown ^ wheee 
no disturbance can be, no disturbance in the world! 
. Dr^ Juxon^ You are exchanged from a temporal to an eternal 
crown, agood^xchange. 
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Tlie King then taid to the executioner, is mj hair weD? Thein Ae 
King took off his cloak and his George, giving his Geoige to Doctor 
Jnzon, saying, Remcantier. — [It is thous;bt for to give it to the 
FHnoe.]— -Then the King pnt off his donl&t, and beins^ in his waist* 
coat, pnt his cloak on.again, then looking upon the blod:, said to the 
executioner, You must set it fast. 

Executioner. It is fast, Bir. 

King. When I pnt my hands out this way, stretching' them out, 
flien f . » 

After that, haring said two or three words (as he stood) to himself, 
tr ith hands and eyes lifted up ; immediately stooping down, laid his 
neck upon the block : and then the executioner again putting his hair 
under his cap, the King said (thinking he had been going to strike), 
Stay for the sign. 

jbxecutioner. Yes, I will, and it please your Majesty. 

And after a yery litde pause, the Kinj^ stretching forth his hands, 
the executioner at one blow severed his head from his body. The 
head beins off, the executioner held it up, and shewed it to the peo- 

Ele ; whicn done, it was with the body pnt in a coffin covered with 
lack velvet for tnat purpose, and conveyed into his lodgings there : 
and from thence it was carriea to his house at Saint James's, where his 
body was embalmed and pnt in a coffin of lead^ laid there a fortnight 
to be seen by the people; and on the Wednesday ^seven-ni^ht after, 
his corps embalmea and coffined in lead, was delivered chiefly to the 
care ofTour of his servants, yiz. Mr. Herbert, Captain Anthony Mild- 
may, his sewers. Captain Preston, and John Joyner, formerly cook to 
his Majesty ; they attended with others clothed in moumifU|r suits and 
cloaks, accompanied the hearse that night to Windsor, puoed it in 
that which was formerly the King's bed-chamber ; next day it was re- 
moyed into the Dean's Hall, which room was hanged with black, and 
made dark ; lights burning round the beaise, in which it remained till 
three in the afternoon, about which time came the Duke of Lenox, the 
Marquis of Hertford, the Marquis of Dorchester, the Earl of I/tndsey, 
haying^ obtained an order from the Parliament for the decent interment 
of theKing, their royal master, provided the expence thereof exceeded 
not five hundred pounds. At their coming into the Castle, they diewed 
their order of Parliament to Colonel Wichcot, Croyemor of tM Caatie, 
desiring the interment might be in St. George's chapel, and by the 
form in the Common Prayer Book of the church of fingliind ; this re- 

?ue8t was by the Governor denied, saying. It was improbaUe that the 
Parliament should permit the use of what they had so solemnly abo- 
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Ushedy Hid tlieiem destroy their cfwn act. To whiofa tlie Lordi^re* 
{died. There is a diflferenoe. betwixt destroying their own act, and dift* 
psnsiiig with it, and that no power so binds its own hands, as to dii* 
able itself in some caaes. All conld not prevail,, the Goremor persist* 
ing in the nmitiye, the Lords betook themselves to the seareh of a 
convenient place for the burial of the corps ; the which after s<Hne 
pains taken therein, they discover a vault in the middle of the choir, 
wherein, as is proUabiy conjectured, lieth the body of King Henry the 
Eighth, and his beloved wife, the Lady Jane Seymour, both incoffiils 
of lead ; in this vault there being room for one more, they, resolve io 
Liter the body of the King ; the which was accordingly , brought to the 
place, borne by the. officers of the garrison, the font comers of the vel^ 
vet pall borne up by the aforesaid four Lords,' the pious Bishop of 
London followed next, and other persons of quality ; the body was 
committed to the earth with si^hs and tears, especially of theReverend 
Bishop, to be denied to do the last duty and service to his dear and 
royal master ; the velvet pafl being cast into die: vaylt, was laid over 
the body ; upon the coffin was these words set, 

KING CHARLES, 1648. 

His Majesty intended to have delivered in writing the following Reasons 
aMinst the pretended Jurisdiction of the Sigh Court of Justice^ 
mondai/^ January ^^ 1648, but was not permitted : 

< Having already made my protestations, not only aminst the ille- 
gality of this pretended Court, but also that no eartnlv power can 
justly call me (who am your Kin^) in question as a delmquent; I 
would not any more open my mouUi upon this occasion, more than to 
refer myself to what I have spoken, were I in this case alone concerned. 
But the duty I owe to God in the preservation of the true liberty of my 
pec^e, will not suffer me-at this time to be silent. For, how can any 
free-born subject of England, call life, or any thing he possesseth, 
his own ; if power without right daily make new, and abrogate the old 
fundamental laws of the land ? which I now take to be the present case. 
Wherefore, when I came hither, I expected that you would have ra« 
deavoured to have satisfied me, concerning these grounds which hindcnr 
me to answer to your pretmided impeachment ; but since I see that no* 
thing I can say will move you to it (though negatives are not so na* 
turally proved as affirmatiTes), yet 1 will shew tou the reason why 1 
am confident you cannot judlge me, nor indtoi the meanest mail in 
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fingitad \ ibr, r wJR hdT (like yon) ^Oout sheviii^ a xMson; %iA to 
knpow a briidf upon my sabgecte. 

< There n no procMiin|^ jvst agaiMt any maa, but wha* is war* 
ranted^Horeabbot the King iraa stopped, and not aatiemd to ^ffA 
any more ooncemitig leasDn. J — either by God^s laws or the tnanicipal 
laws of the country where he lires* Kow I am most confident, thia 
day's pToceedine cannot be warranted by God's law, for on the con* 
trary^ the aathonty of obedience unto Kings is clearly warranted, ami 
strictly commanded both in the Old and New Testament ; which if de* 
nied, I am ready imitantly to prove t and for the question now ia hand 
there it is said, That whete the word of a King is, there is power, and 
who may say unto him, what doest thou ? £ccl. viii. 4. Then for 
the law of this land, 1 am no less confident that no learned lawyer will 
aArm that an impeachment can lie against the King, they all going vk 
his name : and ooe of their maxims is, Thatthe King can do no wrdng» 
Besides, the law upon which 'you groiyid your proceedings, must 
either be old or new : if old, shew it ; if new, tell what authori^ war* 
ranted by the fundamental laws of the knd hath made it, and when« 
But how the House of Commons can erect a court of judicature,* which- 
was never one itself (as is well known to all lawyers), 1 leave to God 
and the world to judge. And it were full as strai^ge that they diould 

Eretend to make laws without tiina or Lords' House, to any that have 
eard speak of the laws of England. 

^ And admitting, but not granting, that the people of England's 
commission could grant yoa pret^ided power^ I see nothing you caa 
shew for that ; for certainly you never asked the question ot the tenth 
man in the kingdom ; and in this way you manif^y wrong even the 
poorest ploughman, if you demand not his free consent ; nor can yovt 
pretend any colour for this your pretended commission without the con* 
sent, at least of the major part or every man in England, of whatsoever 
quality or condition^ which 1 am sure you fiever went about to seek;- 
80 far are you from having it. Thus you see that I speak not. for n^ 
own rig^t alone, as I am your King, but also for the true liberty of all 
my sul^ects, which consists not in the power^f government, but in 
living under such laws, such a K<>Temment^ as may give themselves the 
best assurance of their lives, ana propriety of thdr je^ods. Nvr in difs 
must or do I forget the privileges of both Houses or Parlkmiefft, which 
this day's proceediajes do not only violate., bat likewise oceasioii the 
greatest bseach of oieir public mitfa., that (I believe) ever was heard 
of; with which I am te firom chi^igtng tlie two Houses : fotr ail the 
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ypeteoded eriam laid tiffdasi me, bear date Ismg hekn this late Ifeaty 
$i Newport, in wfaick 1 havii^ ccmcluded, as much as in me lay, .and 
hopeAili J .expecting the Houses, agreement thereanto, I wassuodenly 
Sttvprised, aiul huiried item thence as m prisoner, upon Mrhich account ^ 
I am against my will ImtrngiA hither ; where since I am corae, I cannot' 
but to:my power defend the ancient laws and liberties of .this kingdom^ 
together with my own joat rii^ht^ Then for any thing I can see, the 
higher House is totally excluded. And for the House of Commons, it 
is too iifell known that the major part of them are detained or deterred 
from sitting, to as if I bad no other, this were sufficient for me to pro* 
test against the lawfulness of your pretended Court. Besides all this, 
4he peace of- the kingdom is not the least in my thoughts ; and what 
hope of setiiement is there, so long as power reigns without rule or 
law, changing the whole frame of that goyernment, under which this 
kingdom bath flourished for many hundred' years ? nor will I say what 
will fall out, in case this lawless unjust proceeding against me do eo 
oo) and believe it, the Commons of England will not thank you for 
this change, for they will remember how nappy the^ have been of late 
years, under the rei^n of Queen Elizabeth, the Kmg my father, and 
myself, until tlie beguming of these unhappy troubles, and will haye 
cause to doubt that uiey shall never be so happy under any new. And 
by this time it will be too sensibly evident, that the arms I took up«. 
were only to defend the fundamental laws of this kingdom, against 
those who have supposed my power hath totally changed the ancient 
government. 

^ Thus having shewed you briefly the reasons why I cannot submit 
to vour pretended authority, withput violating the trust which 1 have 
haa from God, for the welfare ana liberty of my people ; I expect from 
you either clear reasons to convince my judgment, shewing me that I 
am in au error (and tlien truly 1 will answer), or that you would with** 
draw your proceedings.' 

This I ii2«nded to speak in Westminster Hall, on Monday,. January 
as, but against reason was hindered. 

After t& rqricides had committed this horrid and nefarious act, .the 
prevaiting power, c(msisting of a packed number of the House of Com- 
mons,. -frndtlM chief officers (^ the army, combined together, and see^ 
inr how suceenful and unopposed they had effected this so unpa- 
va&eled a deed, to which they knew the generality of the nation were 
utterly averse, and ^aa far aathey durst, shewed their absolute dislike ; 
they in. the next place fiill upon the alteration of the government, think- 
ing ta make sve work foy. sob verting the ancient mooai'cby of thift 
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mlin, and uutead vbeieof introdaciiig thst wliidi tbty call a Fies 
State, or Conunonvealtli. For -constituting of which, me RntQuag 
they did, was to vote and pnbliah by proclunation. That irbereai ai 
lal pretences might 
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selves interrupted in 
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i>ut by the army, they resolve and decree, I. That all those mem- 
bers who Lave assented to the vote of December 5, concerning the 
King's concessions (for tbat was the occasion of theic seclusion) sSould 
liever be re-ndmitted, and those that voted in the ne^tive, should pr*- 
aently enter their said dissent, or before they were to be admitted. 

And together with the fortune of monarchy was involved that of the 
House of Peers, who having sent to desire a conference about settling 
tlie government, in regard the Judges commissions were delermhira 
by the King's death ; instead of an answer to their message, the Junto 
of the Commons upon debate voted, the Lords' House to be usdess and 
dangerous, and therefore to be laid aside, as in like manner they ,d^ 
dared the Kingly office to be unnecessary and burthauome, and 
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fl i ere fere fit to be abolished ; only they allowed the Lords the priyil^;e 
of bein^^ capable to be chosen burgesses in the Hoos^ of Commons : 
but the Xoras were so highly incensed thereatt, that there was suddenly 
published a declaration in tne name of all the Peers and Barons of the 
realm, wherein they protest against the proceedings of the Commons. And 
a while after, some of the King's friends in despite of all votes, acts, and 
orders to the contrary, promoted a proclamation, in the name of all the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Commonality of the kingdom, for proclaiming 
Charles our present Sovereign to be Kiog of England. 

But little could unarmed declarations prevail against the reigning 
power of an armed faction, who now assumed new ensi^s of sove« 
reignty , cancellioe the old, and caused all writs, commissions, and in- 
struments of public concernment, to be issued out under a new stile 
and test, that is. Of the keepers of the liberties of England by autho* 
rity of Parliament. They, ordered the old Great Sefu to be broken^ 
and a new one to be made, with the arms of England and Ireland on 
one side, and this inscription, The Great Seal of England ; . and on the 
other side, the House of Commons, with this inscription, In the first 
Year of Freedom by God's Blessing restored, 1648 ; and appointed 
the money to bear the arms of England and Ireland, with this motto, 
God with us ; and the Great Seal was intrusted with three Commission- 
ers. They likewise caused the King's arms to be pulled down^ every 
where, and the King's picture in the old Exchange they caused to w 
defaced, and the folfowing inscription to be set behind it in golden let» 
ters : Exit Tyrannu$ Regum ultimusy Anno Libertatis Anglm ResH^ 
tuite Primo Anno 1648, January 90. 

They next proceed to erect another illegal High Court of Justice, 
wherein they Drought to trial Duke Hamilton, taken at the fight at 
Preston ; the Earl of Jlolland, at Kingston fi^lit ; and the Lord Capell 
and Lord Goring, taken at the sie^e of Colchester : the three first were 
condemned and beheaded at the Palace-yard, at Westminster. After 
fliis the Ford Fairfiix having laid down bis commission, the Parliieunent 
made Oliver Cromwell their General, who, a'while after, was sent into 
Ireland, where he proved verv successful. 

His Majesty was now in 1« ranee, and hoped io get aid there, but 
found none; but the Junto proceeded to make sale of the King and 
Queen's land, and made a formal act for abolishing Kingly government 
and- disinheriting the royal issue, and setting up a RqpuUic or Free 
State. This act Alderman Reynardsoh was commanded to proclaim in 
the city ; which he lefufiing, was committed to the Tower, with three 
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AMentefi more; antl a new Lord Mayor iras chbsa by a Coamcii 
Hall, who alleiMled with sereral other Aldermen as complyasit as bim^ 
aeif, itedily obeyed the cimimaads of his masters, and proclaimed their 
edict in several. places of the city. 

Nor could the possession of one rich kingdom satisfy the aspirii^ 
minds of the usurpers ; England was already wholly subjected to theif 
power, Scotland not yet mature for invasion ; Ireland is next the ob« 
jectof (heir ambition; for the Marquis ofOrmond, being made Lord 
Lieutenant by the late King, and seeing a necessity of closing with the 
confederated Irish, and uniting all interests there, against the ccnnmoii 
enemy, lie concluncd a peace with the most consideraUe party of the 
confederates, u])on their submission, and the profession of their obe« 
dience to his Majesty ; and on the Marquis's part, the concession of 
certain articles, whic^, according to the Necessity of affiiirs, yielded 
Ahem many ample privileges ana advantages. Having got together a 
•considerable number of forces, and being also assisted by the Lord 
'inchequeen, the Marquis of Clanriekard, and the Earl of Castlehaven^ 
the Lord Ltentenant desired to reduce those places in Ireland, which 
.yet held out for the English Rqiublic, which are only Dublin, Lon- 
donderry, Trim, and Tredtigb, of any regard ; of which the three laflt 
•«pon a defeat, surrendered to the King's forces : but Dublin being of 
'cniefest consequence, the Lord Lieutenant endeavoured to gain it by 
'all means possible. Colonel Michael Jones was Clfovemor, and the 
•Marquis with the conjunction of TaiFe, Preston, and odters of the con- 
federate Irish forces that had declared for the Kin^, made up a galhMt 
army, a richer having scarce been seen in all the late wars, June 99, 
4649, the dege began, and had in all probdtiility succeeded, but for 
tikt differences ancT animosities between the English and IriA ooiih 
manders; and likewise the Lord Lieujtenant's unwillingness to attack 
the ciur, out of a tender respect to the Protestants within ; the nedesstty 
"also of drawing oiF some part of the forces for the defence of Mitmslar 
agaim^ the English ; and on the other side the unanimity among the 
garrison soldiers within ibe city, and the vigpilance and courage of their 
Governor ; emboldened by these considerations, the besiemd took cou- 
rage first with sl^ht excursions, and afterwards having- aiscovered the 
security and careiess posture of those that were set to guard a certain 
fort which they attempted, they with their whole strength sallie out 
"Upon them, not fearing to venture «ven upon the main army; arid so 
m did Fortune fhvour this their bold attempt, that being encounged 
hy the yfeak resistance they met with to venture farther on ; in a'shoft 
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mhikibeyiiiietlj 4efin4ed iheniy witk little lois oiijth«iriOini ^hm^ 
^^Uing«]id tai^ yeiy many prisoners, and ^sessing tfahemselvei M^ 
liielv of the whole eamp, aboiuidijiff in very nch booty, and plei^;4f 
idl things, the Marquis himself haroly escaping. 

Soon after, the siege of Londonderry was raised by Sir ^Gharle^ Coof ; 
and Cromwell is sent into Ireland with four raiments of horse, seyen 
regiments of foot, and one of dragoons, being mvested with the title, ^f 
Lord Goyemor or Lieutenant of Ireland ; next to whom in power was 
•his son-in-law Ireton, who, with forty sail of ships, transpoi^;ted ihe 
janny« 

Cromwell after a short stay in Dublin, ouucched with, great ex- 

Sdition to Drogheda, or Tredagh, which had been reinforced by tjiie 
arquifi of Ormond with a supply of 2500 foot, and SOO horse, of the 
^choicest. -of his forces, with divers resolute and stout cconmandeiEB) 
among whom Sir Arthur Aston, heretofore Governor of Reading fedr tl|e 
late King, was made Goyemor : there wanted in the defendants neither 
.courage nor fidelity for keeping the town ; but such was Ihe force nd 
fortune of the assailants, that aner several furious and successfiil onset?, 
which cost them dear enough, the town was at last taken by stomt, 
and in revenge of their resolute standing out, Sir Arthur A«ton, Sir £d. 
Vamey, Colonel Warren, Tempest Finglas, with other chief couunaiiiid- 
ers, and all the rest that were within the town, whether garrison.Ml- 
.dier^ or inhabitants, were by Cromwell's order, far i^nbecomng the 
zeal .and religion he pretended, put all to the, sword, excqpt some very 
.few persons who hid themselves till the revenge was over, and the e^e 
.of destroying fury abated- Wexford was next surprised by the trea* 
.chery of one Stafford, the Governor, even in tlie very sight of the 
.Marquis of Ormond, who came to rdieve it. Then followed the takiiig 
of Ross, Kilkenny, Canick, and the rest of the most important im^ 
and castles in all parts of Ireland ; besides several field .fights success- 
fully fought by the Lord Brogfail, Sir Charles Coot, CoIqnels.Zanchj, 
« Reynolds, Hewson, and Yenables; and no great wonder, since thq^ 
were continually supplied by their masters in England, a competent 
number of ships attending on that occasion ; on the other sidem^y re- 
solute attenipts were made by the Lord Lieutenant, and other ipain- 
laiaers of the royal interest ; but through the shortness of pay, UiGreas«< 
ingof divisions .among them, and want of the King's presence, which 
was much desired, and was judged iwould have very much cond^ced 
to his interest in that kingdom ; frpm those discouragements, not only 

z 
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*gt6at numbers of their men, but towns and cities fell off to the well 
mdd, and therefore prevailing side ; so that in less than a year, all 
Ireland was in a manner totally subdued to the power of (he re- 
public. 

About this time the Kind's fleet under Prince Rupert is ruined by 
seyeral misfortunes, and Irince Maurice his brother, was cast away in 
the Vice Admiral. 

The Parliament of Scotland had resolved some time since to own and 
treat with his present Majesty, and be was solemnly proclaimed by 
their cnrder at Edinburgh, February 3, 1648. and in September fol- 
lowing, after great debates among them, Mr. Windram, Laird of 
Libberton, was appointed Messenger, llis Majesty had staid some 
time at St. Germains, in France, in expectation of some message ; 
which not receiving, he takes his leave of the Queen mother, and the 
French Court, and steers his course for the Isle of Jersey, as most 
commodious tor the Scotch Commissioners. Upon his first arrival in 
the island he was proclaimed King, and the'Lord Jermyn was a[>- 
pointed Governor of the island : here the Lord Windram found his 
Majesty, and presented him with the desires and offers of the States of 
Scotland, which were to this effect : That his Majesty would sign the 
solemn league and covenant, and pass an act for all persons to take it 
throughout the kin^om of Scotland, and confirm all that ht^d been 
done there concernmg the same ; that he would withdraw his com- 
missions from the Marquis of Montross ; that he would put away all 
Papists from about him, and let none be of his council but known Pro^ 
testants, with several other particulars ; and at last after raian^ con* 
sultations, Breda, in Holland, was appointed for the place of a so- 
lemn treaty, where Commissioners from. the State and Kirk met the 
King. 

At this time his Majesty had Ambassadors and Envoys residing in 
the Colirts of several great Princes and States, as at Moscow, Venice, 
Germany, Turkev, and Spain, to solicit their aid and assistance for tb» 
recovery of his mther*s kingdoms : many compliments no doubt they 
received, and many fair pretences of their good will to help him, as ^ 
the custom of the world is, as well among Princes as those of lower * 
degree, but for the most part little or nothing besitle ; so Utile regarded 
is tne condition of a person depressed in fortune, though a Prince ; the 
most solemn embassy, and of which there was most hope, was thi^ to 
the King of Spain, which how it succeeded will appear by tlie answer 
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giren to the Lord Ccttington and Sir Edward Hyde, lua Bfajei(j> 
Ambassadors to that Kingj who at length were admitted to have au- 
dience. 

The substance of the embassy was, 1. That the Parliament of 
England haying been in arms against his father, bad prerailed against 
him, and causra him to be put to death. 9* That he being the soa 
and heir of the said Charles late King of Great Britain and Ireland^ 
was kept out of his kingdoms by the said Parliament. 3. That he de- 
pired his neighbourly assistance^ that he would afford him what aid he 
could to eslablish nim into his rights and dignities in the kinffdomi 
To this the King of Spain made answer; That he was sorry mr his 
lather's ill success, wishing that he had been more prosperous. 3. That 
he condoled with him for his father's death, and was much affected 
with sorrdw at the manner of it. 3. That concerning the difference 
between him and the Parliament, and the right on the one and the 
other side, they being matters out of his territories and jurisdictions^ 
he could not take cos^izance of tbem^ nor should he meadle therein ; 
but for any thine within his own dommions, he should be wiUing to do 
him what lawful favour he could* 

It is in vain to sue for help to those, against whose interest it 
is to afford it; this King, notwithstanding the sorrow he professed 
for his late Majesty's death, thinkii^ it most for his profit to comply 
with the prevailing party^ was the first that owned the power of the 
English Commonwealth, and shewed himself desirous to enter into a 
league with them. 

During the Scots treaty, the Marquis of Montross was seized in Scot- 
land, and for opposing the Kirk party, was condenmed and executed 
upon a i^ibbet near fifty feet high^ with all imaginable contempt; 
wnhich bis Majesty having an account of, was much troubled, and the 
treaty had like to have been broken off, but at leneUi throogh Uie neces^ 
sity of affairs was concluded, and being carrira to Edinburgh, after 
much debate it was resolved, another messaee should be sent to invite 
the King over ; but the Parliament here in England having ^notice of 
these proceedings in Scotland, prepared an army thereupon to in- 
yad^ Scotland, under the commana of their General Oliver Crom- 
well. 

And now the King being arrived at Spey , in the north of Scotland, 
some Lords were sent down to accompany nim to Edinburgh : as he 
come along he was entertained with the geaeral joy of all &e people^ 
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ftful al Abodecft b« wwr. latsenkd with 15O0i. wltidl tliliig :wm iU 
tftkeR bjr the CoMnniltee of Estates ; and thwefore^ thejaettt 4a iajuo* 
tion to prevent other places from doing the like. The King beixat mim 
coiM to Edinburgh, was again proclaimed Kiw, Jidjr 15^ 1650, bat 
Ilia cicifoiiatiofi was defierrea hy reason of the lien troubles, since iht 
Gn^ish army wns upon, the benders, ami the Scots now bcj^aa to iUmk 
feow to defend themselTes, and therefore nsurclied «nda tbe conaiaiid 
of Mmitgomefy, and aet upon the English at Muscleborot^h, but were 
worsted by them ; and at Dunbar, the English wholly routed them^ 
taking the pass there. 

At the same time the Scots were divided among themselves into three 
parties ; but the Kin^ letuning with Montgomery to St. Johnston, 
lliey were all reconciled, and the King on January 1^ 1650, was 
crowned at Scone ; and aoon after set up bis standard at Aberdeen, re- 
solving to be himself Genemlissimo of tne Scotch army. About which 
4ime Snr Henry Hyde was beheaded at London fi>r his loyalty ; and 
not long after Captain Brown ; Bushell received the like doom for 
^rforming some si^ial services to the King ; the King began to fortify 
sterling, and the English drew near it : and Cromwell perceiving he 
Coutd not draw the Scots to a field battle, suddenly transported over 
Fife 1600 foot, and four troops of horse, who with the help of Lambert 
and Okey, routed the Scots under Sir John Brown, taking him and se- 
veral other persom of quality prisoners ; killing 2000 on the place, and 
takine about 190 prisoners. !not long after Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Love 
were beheaded on Tower Hill, upon the discovery of a plot in England 
against the Parliament, by the Piesbyterians. 

The King seeing the Ei^lish prevail so iut^ thowht it best to quit 
Sootlamd, and so marched for EnjriAnd, July SO, 1^1, which Crom- 
well obaerving, sent Lambert a&r him with a select party of 
horse* 

The King's army being now in England, the Parliament caused nu* 
meraus tontoeM to be raised in most counties in England, and his Majesty 
marched on to Worcester, and fioitified it. In the mean time Major* 
Genend Lambert gamed the pass at UiAob^ by a desperate attempt, in 
causing wme of hw troopers to swim tne river on horseback, carryii^ 
their pistols and holsters in their hands to save them from wet, wheieby 
tlley MEt Major-General Massey and his men to the letreat, so that the 
King s paity was -forced to quit the town, and leave the pass to the 
PlowaMtatAana, who ^qaickly made a bridge over the river; and* 
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6ioiinreII joiufiag witk the rest of (lie fittces againsl ibe King) afier 
tome salHes oat dF the town against them ; at length tiie'Kins in. ther 
front of his man, sallied out of Town on Septen^ber 3, 165 J ^ and so ym- 
linntly phaveed Cromveirs life-guard, thai they were foeeed to vetiia^ 
till seconded by fresh forces, thoy put the Kill's party to the retreel ; 
and the King had kU h^Mrse twice shot under hua, and not able to ra^y 
again, they were forced to fly into the town, where Cromwell's party 
entered pelUm^lwith them, and then the cry^ent^ SayetheKing^ 
save the King. 

The King seeing all lost, with some of his nobles and servants^ escaped 
witli much diffiEcuUy to a farmer's hotse ia Staftndshire, where he dis* 
robed himself, and for want of soissais, had his hair cut off with a 
knife ; and so with the company of one friend (who brimght him pro- 
visions towards night), he betook himself to a wood^ where he made an 
oak his palace ; the soldiers hunting about for bim,r and a thousand 
pounds promised as a reward to those that could take him. It is sup* 
posed there were about dOOO slain at Worcester, and 700 taken prison* 
ers, and not loi^ after the £arl of Oerbyi n^bo wns one of them^ was 
beheaded at Boltoai in Lancashire. 

His Mcnesty through many dangers an^ difficult)fii arrived at last 
safely at Paris in France : and awhile after Oliver Cromwell, April 
SO, 1653, dissolved the Ioi» Parliament, which hatf sat twelve yean, 
six months, and seventeen cStys. In this yeiMT an4 the next, there were 
five bloody engagements at sea agfiiqst.tbe Dutch, in most of whinh 
the English were victorious. - 

OAiver Cromwell called another Jtinto this year, which was termed 
the Little Parliament, who sat some short time, and then delivered 
back their power to him from whom they had receiwd it. And 
December 16, 1633, Cromwell was sworn Lord Protector of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, &c. And so the government was now again in 
a single person ; and in April after, the Protector concluded a peace 
with the Dutch, whose aid imd assistance the King had strongly solicited 
against him. 

His 'Majesty after this, sought a reconciliation between France and 
Spain, and hoping thereby to further his own interest, he^ left Fr$mce, 
and departed for Gemumr, accompanied with his cousin Prince Ru- 
pert ; iuM>ut which time Cromwell had 4isGoveied a plot in Enghmck 
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According to the treaty with France, Cromwell sent over some 
forces to atd the French in bis wars against Flanders, and the English 
were to have Dunkirk in consideration thereof, which upon taking of 
it' was accordingly delivered. In the sarne year, 1656, Cromwell, by 
a Parliament garbled io his mind, was installed Lord Protector in 
Westminster Halh and awhile after another plot was discorered ; Sir 
Henry Slingsby, Dr. Hewet, Mr. Aston, and Mr. Stacev, suffered death 
upon the same account; tbe two first being beheaded, and the others 
drawn, hanged and quartered, being chargMl to be concerned therein. 

Upon September 3, 1658, Oliver .Cromwell departed this li^ in 
y hitefaall, and lay in state in Smnerset House till November S3, fbl- 
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l&vmgj wben he Iras buried with great pomp ia Westminateir Abbej; 
After whom his son Kicbard succeeded, out was soon tbmst out of his 
Protectorship by Fleetwood and Lambert; who with the rest of the 
army 9 callecfthe Lone Parliament again. AAer which several gentle- ' 
men in Cheshire, under the conduct of Sir George Booth, rose forde* 
feiice of their privileges, but were defeated by Lambert ; who soon 
after turned out this remnant of the Long Parliament again, and erected 
a government which ^ey called a Committee of Satety. All which 
revolutions still advancra the King^s cause. Lambert now marches 
north as far as Newcastle to fight with Greneral Monk, bnt his men 
were unwilling to engage ; and in the miean time the remainder of the 
Long Parliament had again gotten together, and dissolved the Com* 
mittee of Safety, and then invited General Monk to march with his 
army to London, which he did accordingly, and was received- with 
joy, and soon after he procured the dissolution of that Long Parlia* 
ment ; and he calling another upon April S5, 1660, his Majesty having 
notice thereof, sent several letters to the Lords, Commons, Generd 
Monk, &c. and likewise his gracious declaration to all his IbvUg sub* 
jects, as foUoweth : 
< CHARLKS R. 
^ Charles, by the grace of God King of England, &c. defender of . 
the faith, &c. To M. our loving subjects of what degree or quality 
soever, greeting. If the generpf distraction and contusion which i$ 
spread over the whole kingdom, doth not awaken all men to a desire 
and longing, that those wounds which have so many years together 
been kept Needing, may be bound up, all we can say will be tona 

Surpose : however, after this long silence, we have thought it our 
uty to declare, how much we desire to contribute thereunto, and that 
as we can never five over the hope, in good time to obtain the pos- 
session of that rignt which God ana Nature hath made our due, so we 
do make it our dailv suit to the Divine Providence, that he will in 
compassion to us and our subjects, and after so long misery and suf- 
ferings, remit and put us into a quiet and peaceable possession at that 
our right, with as little blood and a damage to our people as is possi« 
ble ; nor do we desire more to enjoy what is ours, thaa that our sub- 
jects may enjoy what by law is theirs, by a full andlntire administra^ 
tion of justice throughout the land, and by extending our mercy where 
it is wanted and deserved. * 

^ And to the tod that the fear of punishment may not engage any 
conscious to themselves of what is past, to a perseverance in guilt for 
the future, by opposing theouiet and happiness of their country in 
the restoration both of King, Peers, and People, to the just, ancient, 
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snd fiindHiiiietilal riglifs, ne do by fliese presehts decFare lliat i«« do 
giaat a free and ^neral pardon, Wnich we are ready apon demand, to 
pass under our Great Seal of England, to all our subjects of -what de- 
gree or quality soever, who within forty days after the publishing hereof, 
shall lay hold upon this our grace and favour, and shall by any public 
act declare their doing so, and that they return to the loyalty and obe- 
dience of good subjects : excepting only such persons as shall here* 
after be excepted by Parliament ; those only excepted, let all our subw 
jects however faulty soever rely upon the word of a King, solemnly 
given by this present declaration, tnat no crime whatsoever committed 
aeainst us or our royal father, before the publication of this, shall ever 
nse in judgment, or be brought in question against any of thera, to the 
least endaraaffement of them, either in their lives, liberties, or estates, 
or (as far form as lies in our power) so much as to the prejudice a^ 
their reputations, by any reproach, or term of distinction from the rest 
f>f any of our best subjects ; we desiring and ordaining, that henceforth 
bll notes of discord, separation, - and difference of parties, be utterly 
abolished amongst all our subjects, whom we invite, and conjure to a 
perfect union amongst themselves, under your protection, for the re- 
settlement of our just rights and theirs, in a free JPbrliameBt, by which 
'lopon the word of a King we will be advised. 

-^ ^d because the passion, and uncharitableness of the times have 
produced several opinions in religion, by which men are engaged in 
parties and animosities against each other, which when t£ey shall 
fiereafter unite in a freedom of conversation, will be compaMl, or 
4)etter understood ^ we do declare a liberty to tender conieieaces, and 
-that no man shall be ^disquieted or called in. question, for difierences 
of opinion in matters of religion, which do not disturb ihe peace of the 
^kingdom, and that we shall belready to consenl to such, an act of Par- 
liament, as upon mature deliberation shall be oflEered to us for the free 
(granting that indulgence. 

^ And because in the continual distractions of so many years and so 
many great revolutions, many grants and purchases of e^bUes have been 
4nade to, and by many officers, soldiers, and others w&o are now pos- 
•sessed of the same, and who may be liable to actions at law upon sevo- 
ral titles: we are likewise willing, that all such differences, and nU 
things relating to the said grants, sales, ami .purchases shall bedeler* 
mined in Paniament, which can best provide mr the just aatisfactiea of 
all men who are concerned. 

< And we do further declare, that we will t be* mud v to consent to -an v 
-act or acts of 'Pasrliameht to the purposes afofeaaid ; and for the full 
idatiifiiction of all itrraa^ due to the officers ^ and soldiers of the army 
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wider the command of. General Monk. and. that they shall be received 
into OOT lervice uponu good pay' ana conlditions as they now enjoy.' 

' CrtvcB under our sign mannal and primary signet, at our Court 
at Breda, 14th day of April, 1630, in the ISth year of our reign.' ' 

The rarliaioent being sat, unanimousiy yoted the restoration of hit 
Majesty to his kinedoni, and accordingly upon May S9 following, the 
King, accompanied with the Dukes of York and Gloucestier, and at- 
tended with sereral Lords and Gentlemen arrived at Dover, where he 
was met by divers noble personages, and amongtbe rest General' Monlc, 
who was dignified with the George and Garter. 

, In October following, several of the regicides of the late King werC 
tried in the Did Bailey ; and ten of (hem executed at Charing<Cros8 ; 
that is Tho. Harrison, Jo. Carew, Adr. iScroop, Jo. Jones, Greg. 
element, Tho. Scot, J .Cook, Hugh Peters, Fran. Hacker, and D. Axtd. 

Mary Princess of Orange coming over to visit the King her brother, 
fell sick of the small pox, and died; and in January after, one Venner, 



Tho!Yennbr. 

a wine-cooper, and some othen in whom be had infused enlhiisittstic 
principles, put themselvea in arms, «nd came ioto the city, but being 
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opposed^ thcY killed twaitj-two of hia Hajesty't sulgecli^ and abovt 
as many of them weie slain, and the rest wese takeii and dispersed; 
deven of whom, and Yenn^r their leader, were execnied in several 
places in the cit;jr. 

In the beginning of the next year, Prince Henry Dnke of Gtoncestejr 
died ; and upon April 23 following, beinf St. jBeorge*s day, his Ma- 
iesty Kimr Charles the lid. was crowned at 



jfesty King Charles the lid. was crowned at Westminster with greal 
qplendor and solemnity ; haviiu; the day before made a magnincent 
passage from the Tower through the City of London (where four cu- 
rious pa^ants were erected) to Whitehall. And here we shall con- 
clnde this abstltet of so many yarious affiurs, wishing aU happiness to 
his Majesty^ and the preservation of the Protestant rdigton for erer. 
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